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PORTUGUESE HISTORY.* 


Waite English literature is rich in 
works on Spanish history, it is extreme- 
ly poor in every thing relating to that 
of Portugal. Robertson, Watson, Cox, 
and, latterly, Lord Mahon, have illus- 
trated the annals of Spain ; and when 
we add to the list of their performances 
those of the Americans, Prescott and 
Irving, the English language can boast 
of a series of works far superior in 
merit to anything which Spain herself 
has been able to furnish. This prefer- 
ence for Spanish history on the part 
of English writers may be easily ac- 
counted for; the events to be recorded 
were of vast splendour and importance, 
comprehending the conquest of the 
Moors, the discovery of a new world, 
the overthrow of the barbaric empires 
of Mexico and Peru, while in Europe 
Spain was, for more than a century, the 
great antagonist power to civilization 
and mental freedom. ‘The great cha- 
racters also which Spain produced were 
equal to the events in which they acted 
so conspicuous a part, and afforded 
tempting materials for the historian, 
who had to pourtray such men as Co- 
lumbus, Cortez, Cardinal Ximenes, 
and Charles V. The history of Por- 
tugal, if inferior in splendour to that 
of Spain, is only second to it in im- 
portance, and if less poetical, it affords 
more interesting matter to the phi- 
losophic thinker. Portugal, beyond 
any other European nation, astonishes 
us by the energy of its people, and 
by the contrast between the feeble- 
ness of its resources and the mag- 
nitude of the results accomplished. 
The maritime discoveries of the il- 
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lustrious Dom Henrique, of Portu- 
gal, formed the school in which Co- 
lumbus and Maghellan were trained 
for the bold enterprizes which they 
performed in the service of Spain ; so 
that the Portuguese have an indirect 
share inthe glory of discovering the New 
World, as well as the undenied honour 
of finding the path to India, and thus 
opening to European enterprize the 
richest regions of the East. By means 
of her wonderful energy, we find that 
in little more than a century the Por- 
tuguese had established their supre- 
macy along the coasts of Africa, from 
Ceuta to the shores of the Red Sea. 
In Asia her dominions extend from 
the Persian Gulf to the various em- 
poria of India and Ceylon, and from 
thence to Malacca, and Canton, and 
the Spice Islands of the furthest East. 
During this period her navigators had 
visited Japan, discovered the Loo Choo 
Islands, and made their way to Aus- 
tralia and the Tahitian Archipelago. 
In that age of energy and unceasing 
enterprize, the Portuguese were not 
satisfied with the dominion of the East 
and the wealthof Asia. They found- 
ed the empire of Brazil, and not- 
withstanding the opposition of France 
and an obstinate struggle with the 
Dutch, they established their supre- 
macy over the most extensive and fer- 
tile region of South America. The 
Portuguese patriot who laments the 
fallen fortunes of his country, may 
console himself with the thought that 
the language of Camoens, next to that 
of Milton, will be the most extensively 
spoken on the American continent. It 
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was therefore with an excusable vanity 
that the older Portuguese historians 
were accustomed to divide their works 
by four quarters of the world. We 
have one work devoted to Portuguese 
Europe, and others to Portuguese 
Africa, Asia, and America. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the eloquent 
Portuguese historian, Barros, will give 
an idea of the exultation with which 
his countrymen in former days regard- 
ed their achievements. After describing 
the voyage of De Gama, and mention- 
ing the custom of the Portuguese of 
erecting columus when taking posses- 
sion of newly discovered countries, he 
thus proceeds :— 


“The Portuguese nation, Catholic 
in faith and true worship, which it ren- 
ders to God, displayed the Divine ban- 
ner of Christ (concerning which the 
church sings Vexilla Regis prode unt) 
not only in the sight of the Moors 
of Africa, Persia, and India, but even 
before all the Paganism of these parts, 
where it had never been seen before, and 
this by sailing somany thousand leagues, 
that they arrived at the antipodes of 
their own country, so marvellous in 
the opinion of the people and even of 
the learned, that many grave men in 
their books doubt if there be any such 
thing. In these parts they gained vic- 
tories over all these nations, contending 
with the perils of the sea, and with 
hunger and thirst, and finally with the 
hostility, treasons, and deceits of men 
which is much more hard to bear. But 
so natural are all such things to the 
Portuguese nation, that they are, as it 
were, their food from infancy, that they 
become negligent in relating them, as 
they are ardent and persevering in per- 
forming them. It is a grave and piti- 
ful thing, in a nation to which God 
has given such a spirit, that if other 
worlds had been created, there also 
they would have erected columns of 
victory, that they should be careless of 
transmitting their deeds to posterity, 
as if it was not as great an honour to 
record by the pen as to conquer by the 
spear.”* 


Besides the wonderful energy dis- 
played by the Portuguese in the six- 
teenth century, and the vast conse- 
quences to which it led, rendering 
the annals of a little kingdom an im- 


portant chapter in the history of the 
world and the progress of civili- 
zation, it has also a sort of domestic 
interest to Englishmen. Not only is 
Portugal our oldest and most stead- 
fast ally, but from the foundation of 
her monarchy, friendly relations have 
subsisted between the two countries. 
During the middle ages, the Cru- 
saders of the Low Countries and Eng- 
land often assisted the Portuguese in 
their struggles with the Moors, and 
it was with such aid that Lisbon was 
reconquered from the Saracen chiefs. 
The first bishop of Lisbon was an 
Englishman, and some centuries later 
the battle of Aljubarotta, which es- 
tablished the independence of the 
kingdom, was gained over the Spa- 
niards and French by the allied forces 
of England and Portugal. The mar- 
riage of John the First of Portugal, 
with Philippa, daughter of our John 
of Gaunt, cemented the friendship of 
the two countries. When after sixty 
years of Spanish oppression, Por- 
tugal, in 1640, recovered her inde- 
pendence, her English allies again 
aided her in the contest, and did good 
service at the battles of Ameixial and 
Montes Claros. It was from this 
period that the intimate alliance be- 
tween England and Portugal was 
formed. Charles the Second married 
a Portuguese princess, and the cele- 
brated Duke of Schomberg command- 
ed the English auxiliaries, to whose 
efforts the defeat of the Spaniards is 
chiefly to be attributed.¢ | Notwith- 
standing the interest of the history 
of Portugal, its old relations with 
England, the fact that we are their 
successors in the empire of the East, 
and above all that the field is new and 
unexhausted, it is remarkable that it 
has been so completely neglected by 
English writers. With the exception 
of Southey, no one has entered on the 
field of Portuguese history, and Mickle 
and Adamsonare the only writers of any 
note in the yetalmost unexplored mine 
of Portuguese literature. In spite 
of this neglect, there are some fine 
themes in reserve for the student 
who applies himself to the history 
of Portugal. The history of the 
rise and fall of the Portuguese 
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empire in the East, cannot fail to inte- 
rest the English reader, and a life 
of Dom Henrique, the father of mo- 
dern navigation and enterprise, is 
only second in interest to that of Co- 
lumbus whose precursor he was. On 
these interesting topics, the literature 
of the Continent is less sterile than 
ours, and several works have ap- 
peared, professing to give a history 
of Portugal, or to illustrate its pre- 
sent condition. The history of Por- 
tugal, in German, by Schaeffer, we 
have not seen, but the French works 
by Balbis and Denis, deserve a brief 
notice. The work of M. Balbis is 
devoted to the statistics of Portugal, 
and abounds in valuable information 
respecting the church, the army, and 
navy, and educational establishments 
of the country, and is a work indis- 
pensable to every one who wishes to 
become acquainted with the state of 
the kingdom previous to the expulsion 
of Dom Miguel, and the establish- 
ment of some approximation to con- 
stitutional freedom. 

The “ History of Portugal” by M. 
Denis forms one of a series of histori- 
cal works, in a_ publication called 
‘“‘]'Univers.” The writer of the History 
of Portugal is obviously well acquaint- 
ed with the language and literature of 
the country, and his situation, as li- 
brarian to a public institution in 
Paris, has given him the advantage of 
consulting many rare works, and even 
manuscripts. M. Denis, however, is 
destitute of all talent for history, and 
the best we can say of his work is, 
that it is the common-place book of a 
student, containing much rare and cu- 
rious information. Perfectly ignorant 
of the very simplest elements of poli- 
tical economy, or the philosophy of 
history, we find none of those discus- 
sions, which the Portuguese commerce 
with Asia, or the colonization of Bra- 
zil, afford in such rich abundance, to 
any one who has the smallest aptitude 
for speculative studies. If our cen- 
sure could have stopped here, we 
should have been unwilling to have 
taken any notice of the work, but M. 
Denis, in common with many of his 
countrymen, is guilty of far graver 
faults—not intellectual deficiencies, 
but moral delinquencies. The anti- 
English mania which possesses so 
many Frenchmen, may, in ordinary 
occasions, be either pitied or despised ; 
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but when carried into even the his- 
tory of medieval Europe, and facts 
are disregarded or misrepresented, by 
awriter fully aware of the truth, the 
public should be cautioned against 
placing any faith in the work. B e- 
fore giving any evidence of the cor- 
rectness of our remarks, there is one 
fault which M. Denis possesses, in 
common with Mr. Balbis, to which 
we may briefly allude—we mean the 
servile spirit in which they are writ- 
ten; every thing is coloured, as if 
a system of optimism prevailed in 
Portugal, and as if there was no me- 
dium between indiscriminate praise, 
or of sweeping censures. If this ser- 
vile mode of writing proceeded from 
softness and timidity of character, it 
might admit of excuse; but, com- 
bined with malignant remarks and 
false statements respecting England, it 
only doubles our disgust. 

We may now mention someinstances 
of the mode in which M. Denis writes 
history. In 1147, Lisbon was recovered 
from the Moors by the aid of abody of 
crusaders, who had visited the harbours 
of Portugal on their way to Palestine. 
M. Denis tells us that some customs 
which originated at this epoch still 
subsist, attesting l’influence Francaise, 
at this remote period. They attest 
nothing of the sort, for the army of 
Crusaders came from the north of 
Germany, Flanders, and England. 
He says he will record the names of 
the Portugese who distinguished them- 
selves at the siege, he omits the men 
who established 7’ influence Francaise, 
but they are still preserved in old 
archives, and savour marvellously of 
Dutch and English. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the 
royal family of Portugal became ex- 
tinct, and a long period of strife en- 
sued, similar to that between England 
and Scotland during the reign of Ed- 
ward the First. The Portuguese, like 
the Scotch struggle, ended in a deci- 
sive victory, and the establishment of 
a new dynasty. During the war, the 
Portuguese were aided by expeditions 
from England; one of these is detailed 
at full length, and the cruelties. of 
the army, under the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, painted in sufficiently dark 
colours. A few years later, the bat- 
tle of Aljubarotta was fought. The 
Spanish invaders were aided by a 
powerful body of French auxiliaries, 
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and, on the other hand, a little army 
of English assisted the Portuguese. 
During the combat, the English de- 
feated the French, and then, joining 
the Portuguese, aided them in vanquish- 
ing the Spaniards. All this, although 
found in the pages of Froissart, is 
omitted by our historian, whose read- 
ers will remain profoundly ignorant of 
this essential circumstance of the en- 
gagement. We might, if necessary, 
enlarge on this subject, which we 
have merely alluded to, as proof that 
questions, whichall reasonable men re- 
gard asmere historical curiosities, may 
be distorted by those whose fervid feel- 
ings carry the fanaticism of young 
France back into the records of the 
feudal ages. 

Passing from these topics to the 
consideration of the valuable work of 
Senhor Herculano, we find in his 
pages profound learning, united to the 
utmost candour, and a freedom from 
national prejudices which elevates him 
to a place among the most eminent of 
modern historians. When we reflect 
thatit is only for a very few years that 
anything like freedom of speech or 
writing has existed in Portugal, the 
appearance of such a work as that of 
Senhor Herculano is a proof of the 
aptitude of his countrymen to take 
their share in the literary and scien- 
tific progress of modern Europe, and 
that notwithstanding the hitherto un- 
happy working of their free insti- 
tutions, sound judgment, and enlight- 
ened opinions are making progress. 
In the honest pages of Senhor Her- 
culano, we find no pandering to na- 
tional prejudices, the time-honoured 
fables of the Portuguese annals are 
exposed with unsparing criticism, and 
removed from the domain of authentic 
history to the epic of Camoens, where 
they are appropriate and graceful. 
Those who are acquainted with the in- 
tense nationality of the Portuguese, and 
the tenacity with which they adhere to 
legends as absurd as these of Hector 
Boece or Geoffry of Monmouth, will 
best appreciate the courage with which 
the historian sweeps away the fairy 
tales of ancient Lusitania. Thereis ano- 
ther and equally important kind of 
merit which belongs to Senhor Hercu- 
Jano; he has thoroughly studied his 
subject, and is intimately, we may say 
familiarly, acquainted with the history 
of Portugal during the feudal period, 








amidst the vast chaos of events, com- 
posed of civil strife and conspiracies ; 
struggles with Castile for national ex- 
istence, and incessant wars of aggres- 
sion against various Moorish dynasties 
and chieftains ; the narrative is clear 
and perspicuous; we feel as if the 
author had been contemporary with 
the events which he narrates. The 
praise due to the historian does not 
stop here ; he aims at a higher utility, 
and the social system of his country, 
during the middle ages, has occupied 
much of his attention ; he understands 
the nature of the municipal institu- 
tions, the influence of the clergy, and 
the relation in which the aristocracy 
stood to kings and people; in short, 
he does not write a history of the 
Portuguese kings, but of the pro- 
gress of the Portuguese nation. Per- 
haps Tytler’s history of Scotland 
is the work to which Senhor Hercu- 
lano’s bears the greatest resemblance, 
both from the extensive scale on which 
it is projected, and the number of ori- 
ginal inquiries which he has instituted. 
There are, however, a distinctness and 
individuality of characters and tastes 
which distinguishes the two historians. 
Herculano is inferior to Tytler in de- 
scriptive powers, and has little taste 
for the Froissart style, or detailing 
brilliant feats of arms; on the other 
hand, he is more antiquarian and poli- 
tical ; the structure of society, and the 
remote causes of events, are subjects 
on which he is always at home. To 
criticize the style ofa Portuguese writer 
is, perhaps, on our part, presumptu- 
ous ; but while simple, perspicuous, it 
appears to be at times devoid of ani- 
mation, from his entering more into 
detail than is necessary ; or, in other 
words, that some of the matter which 
is interwoven into the text, might, with 
advantage to the narrative, have been 
transferred to the notes. 

As we esteem Senhor Herculano as 
unquestionably the first of Portuguese 
historians, always remembering that 
he is inferior to Barros, in energy and 
eloquence, and perhaps is not superior 
to him in learning, we will be very 
brief in our observations on the older 
writers. During the medieval pe- 
riod, Portugal abounded in chroniclers 
and monkish hagiologists, who have 
recorded many contemporary events, 
and often left vivid pictures of indi- 
vidual characters, or of the social con- 
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dition of the age. During the short 
period when learning flourished in 
Portugal, more extended histories 
were written, and these may be com- 
prehended under two classes—those 
constructed on the classical model, and 
those which were extensions, and too 
often corruptions of the old chronicles. 
Of the latter sort of compilers, who 
were chiefly ecclesiastics, Brito may 
be mentioned, although he is by no 
means the most respectable, because 
he displays, in a more striking man- 
ner, the faults and absurdities of his 
class. Like Hector Boece, and our 
own Geoffrey Keating, he begins 
with the creation of the world. The 
first King of Lusitania was Tubal, 
grandson of Noah, who founded Setu- 
bal (St. Ubes) ; he was succeeded by 
such kings as Tagus, Betis, Hesperus, 
and Lusus. After the Trojan war, 
Ulysses arrived, and founded Lisbon, 
called in Latin, Olysippium. Even 
when he descends to the twelfth cen- 
tury of our era, we find authentic his- 
tory mixed with similar fables. The 
history of the first king of Portugal, 
Affonso Henriques, abounds in prodi- 
gies ; at the battle of Ourique, a mira- 
culous vision, obviously a repetition of 
that of Constantine, assured him of 
victory, and a kingdom. Such are 
the fables of Brito, and it would have 
been well for his reputation if he had 
only retailed the inventions of others, 
but unfortunately there is too good 
reason to suspect that he invented se- 
veral of his own. The annals of the 
country have, however, been written by 
Faria, Sousa, and Brandao, men who, 
although sufficiently credulous, were 
far superior to Fray Brito. 

About the time when these au- 
thors wrote, there arose another class 
of historians ; men of energetic cha- 
racter, who, after receiving a classical 
education at Coimbra, entered upon 
public life, either as soldiers or civilians. 
‘These writers, practical men, and pos- 
sessed of solid judgment, often served 
in the Portuguese armies in India and 
Africa, so that, in addition to learning 
and study, they had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with localities and events. 
Among such authors we may include 
Barros, the most eloquent of Portu- 
guese historians, and who served in 
Africa; Castanheda, who visited India, 
to fit himself for his task as historian ; 
andthegreat Albuquerque, whose com- 
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mentary throws so much light on the 
affairs of Portuguese India. We can- 
not but quote the observations of Sen- 
hor Herculano, on the classic writ- 
ers :— 


“History became grave and majestic, 
but rigid in imitation of the only re- 
ceived models ; it became tame in the 
midst of its pomp, and ceased to be po- 
pular ; for it did not speak as the peo- 
ple spoke, nor did it describe society as 
they understood it. From hence it was 
but a step to lose their nationality, and 
they lost it. Universities and schools 
became ashamed of their native tongue; 
they studied with perseverance every- 
thing relating to the social life of the an- 
cients, and their learning so immersed 
them in this conventional life, that there is 
scarcely a sentence in their works which 
does not contain some allusion to the wri- 
tings of the ancients. The glorious ex- 
ploits of the illustrious men of their na- 
tion, were less known than those of this 
fantastic country, they had adopted. 
They turned their eyes from the contem- 
plation of the middle ages, where rude 
energy contrasted with the polished ci- 
vilization of the past. If an erudite, of 
the reign of King Manuel, John the 3rd, 
or D. Sebastian, had been asked the 
difference between a consul and a pretor, 
he would have told it in a moment; if 
we speak to them of a rico-homen, or 
an infancas, they scarcely knew the 
meaning of the word. A republic ex- 
piring at the feet of the Cesars might, 
perchance, grieve them; absolutism, 
erected on the ruins of modern freedom, 
gave them little concern. The present 
was to them a tradition, and the past a 
real existence.” 


The decay of Portugal was far more 
rapid than thatof Spain. In the year 
1580, her royal dynasty became extinct, 
and shelanguished for sixty years under 
Spanish misgovernment. Literature 
was also crushed, and all the educational 
institutions in the kingdom were pros- 
trated under the control of the Jesuits. 
The condition of the university of 
Coimbra was the most degraded ima- 
ginable, and one of the best and most 
praiseworthy actions of Pombal was 
the reformation he introduced, and the 
transference of the care of education 
to worthier hands. What intellectual 
independence may have escaped the 
Jesuits of Coimbra was effectually 
silenced by the Inquistion: sothat down 
to our own days there was scarcely a 
man of letters who did not suffer more 
or less from this detestable institution 
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Under such circumstances, the study 
of history could not flourish ; and al- 
though Portugal regained political in- 
dependence, under the dynasty of Bra- 
ganza, she sunk in intellectual charac- 
ter; it is only since the expulsion of 
Dom Miguel—that is during the last 
twelve years—that anything like free 
intellectual exertion has revived in 
Portugal. It is pleasing to acknow- 
ledge that, since the period indicated, 
historical pursuits have excited increas- 
ing attention, and many most valuable 
contributions have been made, both by 
the efforts of individuals, and by the 
patronage of the government. The 
Viscount of Santarem, with the aid of 
the government, has supplied us with 
many valuable publications. He has 
published the “ Chronicle of Azuvara,” 
the earliest and most authentic account 
of the maritime expeditions which Dom 
Henrique despatched to explore the 
coast of Africa. The Viscount has also 
published a splendid and invaluable ori- 
ginal work on the Portuguese discove- 
ries in Africa, which both vindicates the 
ancient glories of the country, and 
proves that at present she has talents ca- 
pable of defending them. This inde- 
fatigable nobleman has of late been 
engaged, under the auspices of the 
government, in publishing a volumi- 
nous and invaluable compilation, un- 
der the title of “ Quadro Elementar 
das Relacoes de Portugal, com as 
outras Potencias,” or a collection of 
the various treaties between Portu- 
gal and other nations. The value of 
such a collection is apparent, and the 
form in which it is published is also 
deserving of great praise. The Eng- 
lish government would publish a work 
of this kind in the form of splendid and 
costly folios, only fit for public libra- 
ries, and the private collections of 
those who would seldom consult them ; 
the Portuguese collections are de- 
posited in modest octavos, and from 
their cheapness within the reach of the 
poorest student. In the same liberal 
and judicious spirit, the government 
has aided the publication of a series 
of works entitled ‘ Ensaios sobre 
a Statistica das possessoes Portu- 
gesas no Ultromar,” giving valuable 
information on the statistics, capabili- 
ties, and history of the Portuguese 
colonies. Two volumes of this work 
have appeared, and the excellence of 
the typography and maps, and the ex- 
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tremely moderate price, render them 
really useful. It is pleasant to point 
out such enterprise, so creditable to 
a country which it has been too much 
the custom to despise, and which, in 
spite of all its faults and misfortunes, 
is, we believe, certainly making pro- 
gress in the right direction, and we 
dare venture to hope, may yet attain 
to some degree of constitutional and 
sober freedom. Besides these publi- 
cations sanctioned by the government, 
a good deal has been accomplished by 
private efforts; many works, whose 
rarity rendered them inaccessible, have 
been republished, and many of the old 
chronicles have been published for the 
first time. Several periodical publica- 
tions contain much curious information 
on the antiquities and history of the 
country, suchas the “Revista Litteraria” 
and the “ Panorama.” The latter publi- 
cation, indeed, is merely a penny maga- 
zine; and many of the woodcuts are 
copied from the London journal of 
that name; but the various papers by 
Senhor Herculano render it an inva- 
luable depository of antiquarian lore. 

After this somewhat desultory in- 
troduction, it is time that we should 
enter into amore minute analysis of 
Senhor Herculano’s history. Notwith- 
standing the national fables of the old 
Portuguese chroniclers, who see in 
their countrymen the descendants of 
the ancient Lusitanians, and trace their 
annals from the grandson of Noah. 
Portugal is one of the youngest of the 
European monarchies; and previous to 
the year 1097 it had no political or 
national existence. It is needless, 
therefore, to ascend to a higher anti- 
quity, and it is therefore from this 
epoch that the history of Portugal be- 
gins. One source of the claims toa 
higher antiquity has been the identifi- 
cation ofancient Lusitania with modern 
Portugal, although the extent and 
limits of the provinces of Lusitania 
were quite different from those of the 
modern kingdom. The application 
of the name of Lusitania to the Por- 
tuguese monarchy, according to Senhor 
Herculano, is of comparatively modern 
origin, and the first example of this 
abuse of the term occurs in the writ- 
ings of Garcia de Menezes, bishop of 
Evora, about the year 1481, during a 
period when classic elegance was es- 
teemed of more importance than his- 
torical accuracy. It is clear that Por. 
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tugal has no claim to the appellation 
any more than to the glories of the 
ancient Lusitanians, and that Serto- 
rides and Viriatus led Spaniards, not 
Portuguese, to combat with the legions 
of Rome. Ifthe Portuguese have no 
claim to a Lusitanian descent, it is in- 
teresting to ascertain the 
their modern and legitimate appella- 
tion. Every one is aware that the 
city of Oporto i is situated on the north 
bank of the Douro, but at a remote 
period there was a city and fort on the 
south side—probably on the hill at 
present called Gaya, a little below the 
town of Villa Nova. The town on 
the hill of Gaya or Cale, on the south 
re of the Douro, was called Portus 

Cale ; another city gradually arose on 
the north bank, the present Oporto. The 
name of Portus Cale w an tennedeoved to 
the new town, which became the seat 
of a bishop, whose title, 
Portucalensis, subsequently the sur- 
rounding district, became the county 
of Portugal, and the name extended 
by successive conquests until it in- 
cluded the present kingdom. 

As the kingdom of Portugal had 
no existence, until after the year 1097, 
the previous history of its territory 
and inhabitants can only be considered 
as a portion of the history of the 
Spanish peninsula, under its various 
phases of Roman, Gothic, or Moorish 
supremacy. With these early events, 
the Portuguese historian has but lit- 
tle concern, and accordingly, Senhor 
Herculano has compressed his re- 
marks on the ancient history of Por- 
tugal into three introductory chapters, 
in which he has given a rapid but 
perspicuous view of the successive 
states of Spain under the Romans, 
the Moors, and the renovated 
Christian monarchy of Castile and 
Leon. These introductory chapters 
are useful, as proving how feeble the 
claims, either of Spain or Portugal, are 
to anything like an ancient and conti- 
nuous nationality and political exis- 
tence. Notwithstanding the Spanish 
pride of pure descent and uncontami- 
nated blood, there is no nation in 
Europe, in which various 
men are so completely blended. 
modern population of the 
of a most complicated character, and 
derived from the most heterogeneous 
elements. The blood of the Basque 
and the Celt, the Roman and Pheeni 
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cian, the Goth, the Arab, and the Jew, 
are all mingled in inextricable confu- 
sion. Noristhis mixture confined to the 
mass of the people, to the peasant and the 
citizen, nor even to the proud Fidalgo; 
and the stain is to be found even in 
the royal line. Kings of Spain have 
married the daughters of Moorish 
emirs; and Dom Antonia, who claimed 
the throne of Portugal, after the death 
of Dom Sebastiano, was the son of a 
Jewish mother. A brief survey of the 
history of the Peninsula will shew what 
a chaos of races have contended for 
dominion, and ultimately become ab- 
sorbed in the general mass of its po- 
pulation. 

If we ascend to the most ancient 
periods of which we have any definite 
information, we find the Iberian 
Peninsula was divided between the 
Iberians and Celts, two races as dis- 
tinct in language and customs, as the 
Swedes and Hungarians, and speak- 
distinct as to their 
words and grammatical structure, as 
to render their fusion extremely dif- 
ficult. These two most distinct na- 
tions, which divided the territories of 
the Peninsula, may be considered as 
types of the subsequent division of the 
same country into Mussulmans, speak- 
ing Arabic, and Christians, speaking a 
corrupt Latin. But the two races of 
the Peninsula were destined to lose their 
national characters; and the Moor- 
ish conquest of Spain was not the first, 
but the second, in which she had been 
conquered by the peop le of the North 
of Afric a. T he Phe nic ig unsand Greeks 
had formed settlements in Spain at an 
early period ; but these, as well asa 
great part of theinterior of the country, 
were afterwards reduced under the do- 
minion of Carthage. The Carthagi- 
nian supremacy was the first effectual 
means of breaking up the peculiar 
characters of the Celtic and Iberian 
races; the Spaniards served in the 
arinies of the great commercial repub- 
lic, and the Carthaginian settlers, inter- 
marrying with the natives, g: ave rise to 
the L ibyphenices, a race of half Celts, 
who strengthened the influence of the 
conquerors, and reconciled the natives 
to their masters. Of the policy 
of the Carthaginians in Spain, we know 
but little, and that, unfortunately, from 
their Roman conquerors; but it ap- 
pears, on the whole, to have been 
liberal, and moderate, and preferable 
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to the iron despotism of Rome. As 
Senhor Herculano shrewdly observes, 
since we know that it required two 
centuries of exterminating warfare, to 
reduce Spain to the form of a Roman 
province, it is probable that the ac- 
cusations against the Carthaginians of 
cruelty and oppression, have been 
greatly exaggerated ; it could not well 
exceed the cruelty and treachery of the 
Roman senate and generals. 

The exterminating wars and firm 
policy of Rome at last extinguished 
in the greater part of the Peninsula, 
all aboriginal reminiscences, and Spain 
became as Romanized a portion of the 
empire as Italy itself. The Gothic 
invasion brought a northern race 
into Spain, which had scarcely fused 
with the general mass of the popula- 
tion, when a second African conquest 
again prostrated the national institu- 
tions, and trampled on the religion of 
its people. It is no part of the history 
of Portugal, to enter into any details 
respecting the Moorish conquest or its 
immediate results, nor into the rise and 
growth of thenew Christian monarchy. 
We will only observe, that the Moorish 
kingdom contained within itself the 
elements of decay and ruin. The con- 
querors, although united by a common 
creed, were a heterogeneous multitude, 
consisting of Copts and Syrians, Arabs 
and Berbers, jealous of each other, and 
the distinction of Arabs and Berbers 
continually distracted the operations 
of the Saracens against the Christians. 
As long as the Mussulmans remained 
united under the dynasty of the Om- 
myades, the elements of strife were held 
in abefance, and the Christians of Gal- 
licia and the Asturias had but a pre- 
carious existence in their mountain 
fastnesses. No sooner had the Saracen 
monarchy been dismembered into se- 
veral independent kingdoms, than they 
presented an easy prey to the kings of 
Leon. Two circumstances alone re- 
tarded the expulsion of the Moors for 
two centuries—the incessant civil wars 
of the Christians among themselves, 
and the continual reinforcements which 
the Spanish Moors obtained from their 
more barbarous and fanatical co-re- 
ligionists of Africa. It was at this 
period of the struggle, when fully the 
half of Spain had been recovered from 
the Infidels, that the kingdom of Por- 
tugal was founded, and began to take 
an active share in the strife which still 
raged in the Peninsula. 
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Tt was during the reign of the Cas- 
tilian king, Alfonso VI., the son of 
Ferdinand the Great, that the king- 
dom of Portugal commenced its poli- 
tical existence. That period may be 
considered as the heroic age of mo- 
dern Europe, when crowds of warlike 
pilgrims fought for the restoration of 
the holy sepulchre, and when Spain 
was also a battle-field for the Chris- 
tians and the Mahomedans. It was 
the epoch of the Cid, who was the 
contemporary, and perhaps often the 
fellow-soldier. of Dom Henrique, the 
first Count of Portugal. In those 
days, to visit Spain, and combat with 
the Saracens, was an exploit only 
inferior in merit to an expedition 
to Palestine; and from time to time, 
the knights of France, England, and 
Germany sought for honour and re- 
nown in the fields of Castile and An- 
dalusia. Among the foreign adven- 
turers who sought for wealth and fame 
in Spain, were Raymond and Henry, 
two counts of the house of Burgundy, 
and both were eminently successful. 
The Castilian monarch bestowed on 
Raymond the province of Gallicia, and 
the hand of his daughter, Donna 
Uracca. Henry obtained a second 
daughter, Donna Theresa, and the 
lordship of the extensive district be- 
tween the Minho and the Mondego, 
and became the founder of the Portu- 
guese monarchy. Previous to the 
marriage of Henry with the daughter 
of Alfonso, the territory included in 
the modern kingdom of Portugal con- 
sisted of two portions—the country be- 
tween the Minho and Monego had 
been recovered from the Moslems, and 
was included in the Christian province 
of Gallicia. From the Mondego to 
the little kingdom of Algarve was en- 
tirely Saracen, and was either under 
independant Emirs, or belonged to 
the Beni Alaftas, who ruled in Badajos. 
The territories of Dom Henrique, 
which were dismembered from Gal- 
licia, comprehended about a third of 
the kingdom of Portugal. To enter 
into the details of the early struggles 
of the first Count of Portugal, would 
be of little interest to the general 
reader, or to the philosophic student 
of history. It may suffice to mention 
that the conduct of the two Burgun- 
dian chiefs, Raymond and Henry, was 
characterized by the blackest ingrati- 
tude to their father-in-law, the King 
of Castile. They plotted to partition 
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his dominions, and what is still more 
strange, they called in a French Ab- 
bot to participate in their treasons. 
Hugh, the Abbott, of Cluni, encourag- 
ed and assisted his relatives and coun- 
trymen, and to the counsels of this 
pernicious monk we may attribute, at 
least in part, the origin of a civil war, 
which for many years destroyed the 
internal peace of Spain and Portugal. 
In consequence of the machinations 
of Henry, Raymond and the Abbot 
Hugh, every principle of gratitude 
and natural affection was trampled on. 
The Christian states of Castile, Ar. 
ragon, and Portugal, were involved 
in complicated warfare, which soon 
degenerated into internal and civil 
strife, while Gelmires, the Bishop of 
Compostella, and the Mephistopheles 
of Spain, was incessantly engaged in 
breaking old and forming new coali- 
tions for mischief. The history of this 
turbulent prelate, who spent a long 
life in the practice of every perfidy, 
and in incessant activity in stirring up 
civil wars, brings to mind Bertrand de 
Borri, who fomented so much discord 
between Henry the Second of England, 
and his sons. Dante, had he known 
of Gelmires, would, no doubt, have as- 
signed him the same fate as Bertrand 
de Born, whose headless body carried 
the head in its hand. 


 Sappi ch’i son Bettram dai Borno, quelli 
Che diedi al Rei Giovann’ i mai comforti.” 
(Inferno, Canto xxviii.) 


As if these miseries were not sufficient, 
the inroads of the Saracens completed 
this picture of misery and desolation. 
During this miserable period of the birth 
of Portugal, touse the expressions ofan 
old chronicler, quoted by Senhor Her- 
culano, noblesand burgesses became the 
victims of dissensions which themselves 
had originated for selfish purposes. 
Churches were pillaged. Many emi- 
nent persons, both clergy and gentry, 
were murdered, captured, or exiled ; 
the commons perished from hunger, 
nakedness, and the sword. On this 
miserable state of affairs, the remarks 
of Senhor Herculano are both just and 
striking. In truth, he remarks the 
chief persons engaged in those quar- 
rels, whether princes or nobles, only 
sought to profit by the general misery. 
Treaties were as rapidly broken as 
made, for there was no security. The 
personal interests of prelates and no- 
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bles modified political questions of 
general interest. Anarchy descended 
from palaces to municipalities, teach- 
ing them the liberty of licentiousness ; 
for, deprived of public protection, and 
exposed to the vexations of a feeble 
nobility, the burgesses were brought 
to depend upon their own strength in 
resisting their oppressors. Good 
comes out of evil; and during no 
period of peninsular history do 
we find greater evidence of muni- 
cipal influence upon public trans- 
actions, so many examples of re- 
sistance of towns against these lords, 
or insurrections of districts against the 
castles which ruled them. But this, 
which tended to ultimate good, and to 
produce an element of future order, by 
establishing the rights of the different 
classes, was, nevertheless, an imme- 
diate cause of bloodshed and confusion, 
tending to occasion a dismemberment 
of the country. The death of Henry 
brought no repose to the country ; his 
widow, Theresa, who resembled her 
husband in turbulence and _ political 
energy, performed her part in the civil 
strifes of the age, and alternately form- 
ed and broke treaties with the king- 
doms of Castile and Arragon; and 
her left-handed alliance with Fer- 
nando Peres renders her the com- 
plete counterpart of Christina of the 
present day. As her son Affonso 
Henriques became of age, he conspir- 
ed and ultimately deprived his mother 
of all political influence, and their 
struggle is only of interest as preserv- 
ing the memory of an act of patriotism 
and devotion which is so beautifully 
told by Camoens, and which fortunate- 
ly has escaped unscathed from the 
severe criticism of Senhor Herculano. 
During the civil war between the 
young Count Affonso Henriques and 
his mother Theresa, the town of Gue- 
maraes, then the capital of Portugal, 
declared for theinfante. An invasion 
by Affonso the Seventh, King of Leon, 
increased the troubles of the country. 
The Leonese king was perfectly indif- 
ferent whether the mother or the son 
governed Portugal ; his object was to 
reduce it under his own sovereignty. 
After some resistance, the Portuguese 
fidalgos, besieged in Guemaraes, were 
obliged to capitulate, and for themselves 
and their young chief to acknowledge 
themselves vassals of the Crown of 
Spain. Egas Moniz, a powerful noble, 
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who possessed wide domains on the 
banks of the Upper Douro, and a man of 
distinguished loyalty and honour, pledg- 
ed himself, in the name of the rest, to 
submit to the supremacy of Leon. The 
King of Leonraised the siege, and when 
the danger was over, the Count of Por- 
tugal and his nobles soon forgot their 
submission. Egas Moniz alone re- 
membered his oath. Accompanied by 
his wife and sons, he proceeded to the 
court of Leon. He ap} peared before 
the monarch barefooted, with a hal- 
ter round his neck, to redeem, by his 
death, a fidelity which had never been 
dishonoured. Fortunately the King 
of Leon was equally generous, and he 
set Egas Moniz at liberty, as being a 
noble cavalier, whose honour was 
without a stain. There appears to be 
no sufficient reason to doubt this beau- 
tiful story; the event occurred in the 
twelfth, and is alluded to in chronicles 
of the fourteenth century. The tomb 
of Egas Moniz still exists, and the 
rude figures on the monument appear 
to refer to thisevent. The monument 
belongs probably to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and represents an individual with 
a halter round his neck. Senhor Her- 
culano cautiously remarks, that whe- 
ther this anecdote be true or fabulous, 
it proves what high ideas of moral 
greatness amidst crimes, prevailed in 
the age when it was invented and be- 
came popul: ur, and how energy and 
generosity may throw a veil over the 
crimes of the middle ages. The cor- 
ruption which accompanies a decline 
from high culture never invents such 
legends ; they are proper to the wild 
youth of a people. 

The long reign of Affonso Henri- 
ques, from 1128 till 1183, was one 
continued of wars of aggres- 
sions against the Moors, or of quarrels 
with the Crown of Castile. But even 
in these rude ages, a certain policy was 
observed—there was the twofold duty 
of gaining territory from the infidels, 
and protecting it from Spain. Hence 
also, as Castile was by far the most 
powerful of the Christian monarchies 
of Spain, the obvious policy of the 
Portuguese was to cultivate the alli- 
ance of the little kingdoms of Navarre 
and Arragon. If the details of these 
combats and alliances are often obscure, 
we must remember that they are sel- 
dom of any interest, and that when em- 
bellished by poetical colouring, we find 
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pleasure in reading of them in a ballad, 
when we would find little profit in por- 
ing over the details of the same event 
in a chronicle. The history of the cele- 
brated battle of Ourique is a palpable 
evidence of the truth of these remarks. 
The old account is picturesque, and 
interwoven into the patriotic legends 
of the country ; the authentic history 
is very tame and uninteresting. Ac- 
cording to the old fables, the victory of 
Ourique was the corner-stone of the 
monarchy, and it has accordingly been 
moulded into a miraculous narrative. 
The Count of Portugal commanded 
an army of fifteen thousand men, while 
the Moorish forces amounted to three 
hundred thousand. On the eve of the 
battle, Affonso Henriques retired to 
his tent, and opening his Bible, he read 
the history of Gideon. On falling 
asleep, he dreamed that a venerable 
man appeared before him, who encou- 
raged him on the part of God, and 
promised him victory. At this very 
moment he was aroused by his cham- 
berlain, who alone could enter his tent, 
and told him there was an old man 
without who desired to see him. He 
recognized him as the same person 
he had seen in his dream. The old 
man addressed him as follows—* I am 
a sinner, and have done penance for 
sixty years in this mountain. When I 
sound my bell in the oratory, go forth 
with the favour of heaven.” Nor was 
this all, for in the morning he saw a 
luminous appearance in the sky, and 
the Saviour on the cross, who promis- 
ed him victory, and that the army 
would salute him as king; that his at- 
tendants would send the Evangelic 
law to remote climates, and that the 
arms of Portugal should henceforth 
represent the five wounds of the pas- 
sion. The innumerable host of the 
infidels was, of course, defeated, and 
the army, flushed with victory, saluted 
the Count Affonso Henriques as the 
first king of Portugal. The acclama- 
tion, as the Portuguese call it, of Af- 
fonso was, according to the national 
traditions, confirmed by the Cortez of 
Lamego, who at the same time fixed 
the laws which should in future recu- 
late the succession of the crown. This 
battle of Ourique, the theme of 

much poetry, and the subject of so 
many proud patriotic recollections, was 
in severe historic truth but a small, 
unimportant event. Authentic records 
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respecting it are very scanty. The con- 
temporary Christian chronicles are ex- 
tremely meagre on the subject, and it is 
not mentioned at all by the Arabian 
writers, although, during a period 
when the Saracen power was so much 
on the decline, the consequences of 
a total overthrow could scarcely 
fail to be recorded and lamented. 
= that we know with certainty, 
» that the Saracen chief Omar was 
emai defeated, and the battle- 
field crowded with slain, and among 
them were many women, who died 
fighting, like the Amazons of Greek 
traditions. The battle was fought on 
the 25th July, 1139. It does not appear 
to have been followed by any political 
consequences. It was merely a bold and 
successful razzia into the Moorish ter- 
ritory, ‘and more bold than prudent, 
as the Count of Portugal advanced 
from his —— on the Mondego, 
crossed the Tagus, and advanced to 
Algarve, one hundred and fifty miles 
from his resources. The other fables 
engrafted on the traditions of this fa- 
mous battle were completely unfound- 
ed. The Count of Portugal did not 
take the title of king until a later 
period, as we shall presently mention. 
According /to the old traditions, Por- 
tugal obtained not only a king but the 
arms of the kingdom, as the result of 
the battle of Ourique. In this, how- 
ever, as in the rest of these marvels, 
modern investigations have cast suspi- 
cions on the old and established belief. 
The arms of Portugal, as any one who 
has seen a Portuguese coin must know, 
consists of five shields, each containing 
five points, which represent Portugal, 
and surrounded by towers, to indicate 
the little kingdom of Algarve. The 
common belief is, that the five shields, 
each with five points, represent five 
Moorish kings who fell on the field of 
Ourique ; they also represent the five 
wounds of the Saviour, and the five 
shields, with twenty-five points, in- 
dicate the thirty pieces of money 
which Judas received. This event has 
been recorded by Camons in suffici- 
ently prosaic verse :— 


** Eriestes cinco escudos piuta os trinta 
Dinheiros, porque Deos fora vendido ; 


* Em cada um dos cinco, ciuco pinta, 
Porque assi fica o numero comprido ; 
Contando duas vezes o do meio, 
Dos cinco azues, que em cruz pentando yeyo.” 
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Fauchaw translated this quaint de- 
scription into no less notable English— 


“In these five shields he paints the recompense 
For which the Lord was sould, in various ink 
Writing his history, who did dispense 


Such favor to him, more than heart could think, 


ry of the five he writes five pence 

ms the thirty by a cinque fold cinque, 
ounting that which is the centre, twice, 
he five cinques, which he doth place cross-wise. 


Whatever we may think of this in- 
terpretation of the cheques of Portu- 
gal, we may doubt whether they took 
their origin from the events of Ouri- 
que. In the most ancient of Portu- 
guese coins which have been preserved, 
we do not find that they are stamped 
with the arms of the country—a cir- 
cumstance which seems to prove that the 
immediate successors of Affonso were 
ignorant of the origin of the arms of 
their country, or that they were then 
unknown. 

The first chief of Portugal, Dom 

Henrique, had no other title than 
Count, and for several years his son 
Affonso was only known by the same 
appellation. According to the current 
belief, Affonso was acclaimed king by 
his soldiers on the field of Ourique, 
and this military election was after- 
wards confirmed by the Cortes of La- 
mego, so famous in Portuguese his- 
tory. The laws of Lamego have often 
been referred to as if they were of un- 
questioned authenticity, and have been 
appealed to in the present day as of 
undoubted authority. During the 
contest between Dom Miguel and the 
absolutists on the one hand, and Donna 
Maria and the liberals on the other, 
the Cortez of Lamego were frequently 
appealed to as decisive of the claims of 
the respective candidates, and also as 
affording the model of the Portuguese 
constitution. Even Dom Miguel offered 
to govern by Cortes similarly consti- 
tuted to those of Lamego. Recent re- 
searches, however, have called in doubt 
the very existence of this famous as- 
sembly, which appears to be a mere 
imagination. Certainly Affonso Hen- 
riques derived his title from a very 
different source. He took the title of 
king about the year 1145, and not 
from a national but from a foreign 
authority. The little kingdom did not 
then extend far beyond the Mondego, 
and both from its weakness and other 
causes, was in some degree under the 
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Spanish crown, although practically it 
had followed its own independent 
course of action. The Church of 
Rome was then an important political 
power, and with its usual policy ever 
friendly to whoever appealed to its au- 
thority. Affonso applied to the Pope 
for a confirmation of his title; he 
offered his kingdom as a feudatory of 
the Roman Church, and promised to 
pay an annual tribute of four ounces 
of gold, and acknowledging himself 
and his descendants vassals of St. Peter ; 
in return for this the Pope, as represen- 
tative ofthe chief of the apostles, pro- 
mised to the king and his successors apos- 
tolic benedictions, and physical and 
moral aid, both against visible and invi- 
sible enemies, and at death the re- 
compense of eternal life. The Cas- 
tilian monarch naturally demurred at 
such proceedings, but his diplomacy 
was unable to cope with that of Rome. 

The remainder of the long reign of 
Affonso was an incessant series of in- 
roads against the Moors, and attended 
with such continued success that the 
kingdom attained very nearly to its 
present limits. The wars, as Senhor 
Herculano observes, were of a very 
different nature from that which was 
then carried on in the west of Europe. 
Elsewhere they were territorial con- 
tests, struggles between rival dynasties 
for a throne, or incessant quarrels of 
feudal chiefs; in addition to all this 
there was in Spain a strife between 
men differing in race, language, and 
religion, and the smallest loss of terri- 
tory involved the irretrievable ruin of 
the vanquished. Hence, the mititary 
system had a peculiar aspect. The 
war was local and continued, and ge- 
neral engagements unfrequent. The 
defence and assault of castles was a daily 
occupation; on each mountain and al- 
most on every hill there was a fortress ; 
sometimes it was only a small tower, 
which commanded the neighbouring 
district. Hence the art of war con- 
sisted chiefly in assaulting and defend- 
ing strong places. In these contests, 
which lasted for weeks and months, 
there was displayed not only energy 
and boldness in the field, but much 
patient endurance of fatigue and pri- 
vation. We shall select the surprise 
of Santarem and the siege of Lisbon 
as examples, sufficiently important 
and illustrative, although unfortunate- 
ly varied narrative is not the strong 
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point in Senhor Herculano’s historical 
accomplishments. The town of Santa- 
rem is remarkable for the beauty of its 
situation ; placed on a hill, it commands 
a splendid view of the country on the 
banks of the Tagus, and its old Moor- 
ish Castle, which is still in good pre- 
servation, must have been impregnable 
to the rude warriors of those days. 
The upper town was defended by the 
Castle, and there was another town at 
the foot of the hill, and on the edge 
of the river. The Portuguese king 
resolved to surprize this strong town, 
and left Coimbra with a small but 
chosen body of warriors, but so well 
was the secret kept that only two in- 
dividuals were aware of the real object 
of the expedition. The place was to 
be surprized by a nocturnal attack, to 
distract and stupify the Moors. The 
directions were truly horrible; the 
soldiers who entered first were to 
spare neither age nor sex; so that in 
the confusion the Castle might the 
more easily be mastered. 

The surprise of Santarem exhibits 
both the vices and the energy of the 
age. The object of the enterprise 
was concealed from the troops, and 
the only persons admitted to the 
secret were Ramires and Saint 
Theotonio. The Moors of Santa- 
rem were warned that the truce, which 
had existed for some time, would ex- 
pire in three days, that is, on Satur- 
day evening; in the mean time, the ex- 
pedition marched almost at the same 
time that the messenger set out, so 
that it arrived at the town, to 
take the advantage of the chance of 
finding the walls unguarded. What 
shall we say to the heroes of such 
an age, especially when Saint Theo- 
toneo must have been consulted in 
the arrangement of the scheme? 
This dishonest proceeding, however, 
was not completely successful, and 
two sentinels were observed on a 
place not usually guarded. The 
little army, with the king in the 
rear, remained in a corn field, wait- 
ing in expectation that the guards 
should go to sleep at midnight. At 
last the sentinels fell asleep, and then 
Ramires fixed his ladder ; but it fell, 
making a great noise. He did not 
hesitate an instant, and mounting on 
the shoulders of a soldier, who steadied 
his hands by the grass on the wall, 
and then leaping up, he aguin fixed the 
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ladder. In a moment the standard- 
bearer mounted and displayed the roy- 
al banner; at the same time, Mem 
Ramires was beside it. All this was 
done in an instant ; but the noise had 
awoke the sentinels. They beheld 
the terrible standard of the cursed 
Nazarene, Ibn-Erick (as the Moors 
named Dom Affonso) like a figure of 
death before them. Although sur- 
prised they both called out, “ who are 
you?” for they could notbe deceived; 
three times they shouted, in a confused 
manner g “the Nazarenes.” Then 
Ramires replied with the war-cry, 
** Santiago e rei Affonso.” At the 
command of the king, the troops with- 
out responded to the cry of those on 
the walls. They called on Santiago 
and the Virgin; at the same time, 
those on the walls cried, “* Here I am, 
here I am—put them to the sword— 
let none escape the steel.” Mean- 
while, another ladder had been fixed, 
and twenty-five men-at-arms ascended ; 
the clamour within and without the 
castle was confused and frightful. 
Affonso divided his little army into 
two divisions, one of which attempted 
to scale the walls, and the other at- 
tacked the suburb, situated on the 
margin of the river, so that the dis- 
tracted Saracens did not know to what 
point to direct their efforts. At the 
same time, the twenty-five men at- 
tempted to force open the gates, by 
breaking them with stones, but in 
vain, until those on the outside threw 
them up an iron mallet, by means of 
which they broke the bars. The 
torrent then rushed into the castle. 
Affonso, in a moment of religious en- 
thusiasm, kneeled at the entrance of 
the gate, which he little expected 
would have been so easily opened to 
admit him as aconqueror. A useless 
resistance and great slaughter ensued. 
The morning sun, which now shone 
on the rocky castle, no longer beheld 
the standard of Islam; trampledon that 
night, and destined never more to 
float on the walls of the wealthy town 
of Santarem. 

The capture of Santarem was the 
prelude to the more difficult under- 
taking of the conquest of Lisbon. On 
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this, as on several other occasions, the 
Portuguese availed themselves of the 
aid of the Crusaders, many of whose 
expeditions to Palestine sought for re- 
freshment in the ports of the Penin- 
sula. On this occasion a motley band 
of pilgrims fromthe north of Europe 
arrived in Portugal. A body of Ger- 
mans assembled at Cologne, and from 
thence passed to Dartmouth, where 
they found a fleet of two hundred sail, 
destined to transport the Crusaders 
collected from the various maritime 
regions of Flanders, Lorraine, and 
England, and even of France.* 
Count Arnulf, of Areschot, was the 
commander of the expedition. On 
their arrival at Oporto, Dom Affonso 
persuaded them to assist him in the 
attack upon Lisbon. The Crusaders 
proceeded to the Tagus, where they 
were joined by the Portuguese, who en- 
camped on the north, while the Flem- 
ings and Germans occupied the eastern 
suburbs, and the English and French 
the west. The city was thus blockaded 
by land, while the fleet interrupted all 
communication by sea. The month of 
July was employed in constructing ma- 
chines, and in unimportant skirmishes, 
The Franks and English constructed 
two towers, one on the east, and 
the other on the West, where the for- 
tifications could be more easily assailed. 
An attack was also to be made upon 
the) city: from the ships. The sea 
attack proved unsuccessful; and the 
Franks, approaching the east side of 
the town with a machine for beating 
down the wall, were met by a shower 
of combustible matter which destroyed 
it; at the same time the wooden tower 
constructed by the English was also 
set on fire, as they had neglected to 
protect it during the heat of the attack. 
The mangonels and arrows of the 
Moslems caused great loss to the 
Christians, who were compelled to re- 
tire, although they inflicted consider- 
able loss on the enemy. The machine 
of the Franks was reduced to ashes, 
and the engineer crushed under the 
stones thrown from the walls; the 
English tower had shared the same 
fate, and many of the bravest of the 
assailants were killed or wounded, so 





*M. Denis will have it, that these Crusaders established Vinfluence Francaise in 
Portugal ; the old chronicle says Pars eorum maxima yenerat ex Anglia; but the 
matter is of no moment to any reasonable man. 
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that the Crusaders began to lose heart. 
They, however, resolved to construct 
new machinery, while, at the same 
time, they were engaged in incessant 
skirmishes. The northern warriors 
distinguished themselves in these con- 
tests. Of gigantic stature, and en- 
dowed with great strength, they ad- 
vanced with alacrity to the fight, and 
approached the walls with the utmost 
temerity ; as if death was a game, they 
struggled to the last breath, for when 
mortally wounded, they did not cease 
to give terrible blows. 

Famine now began to be felt in the 
city. There was sufficient provision 
for the soldiers, but the severity was 
felt by the poor, whose number must 
have been great, as the rural popula- 
tion had fled from their humble cot- 
tages, and sought refuge in the city 
from the power of the invaders. The 
evil was increased by the precautions 
of the rich and powerful, who de- 
prived the poor of their supplies, 
hoarding them up for future use. 
Many died of hunger, and others sub- 
sisted on the flesh of domestic animals ; 
in despair, the starving people quitted 
the city, and surrendered to the Chris- 
tians, denying their faith, and submit- 
ting to baptism to save their lives. But 
this extreme submission was of no 
avail to them; for the fanaticism, or 
rather ferocity, of the Crusaders, and 
the desire to strike terror in the be- 
sieged, caused them to commit an act 
of the most horrid cruelty ; they cut 
off the hands of these unhappy people 
(although they had been baptised), and 
drove them back to the city. The 
Saracens filled up the measure of 
Christian, or rather crusading cruelty, 
and crushedtheir own countrymen un- 
der showers of stones, who held out their 
bloody arms, imploring for mercy. 

In this army, composed of so many 
nations, there was an able Italian en- 
gineer. He recommended the con- 
struction of a tower of wood, to replace 
the English one which had been burned 
during the preceding attack. This 
machine was of great height, and, con- 
sequently, difficult to construct with 
the necessary solidity and strength. 
Affonso, however, did not shrink from 
this costly undertaking. At great 
expense, and by the labour of the 
whole army, this wonderful machine 
was finished by the middle of October. 
At the same time another engineer, 
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assisted by many peuple, undertook to 
sap a large portion of the walls. The 
Saracens saw their danger, and issued 
boldly from the city, and contended 
with the Christians at the entrance of 
the mine. The contest lasted a great 
part of the day; when the Moslems 
attempted to retire they were cut up 
by showers of arrows, from all sides ; 
the loss was immense, and few escaped 
unwounded. The mine was excavated, 
and filled with wood, and the new 
tower was finished. During the night 
the wood in the vast mine was set on 
fire, and two hundred feet of the east- 
ern wall fell down. The Franks, 
awaked by the noise, ran to arms, and 
advanced to the walls; before them 
was a mountain of ruins, but the ascent 
was difficult, for on that side it led to 
the castle, and by the lurid flames they 
saw the Saracen ships in order of 
battle. The strife was continued for 
nine hours. The German valour be- 
gan to give way before the desperate 
resistance of the Moslems, and the 
Christians gave way, when the wooden 
tower was brought to the western wall. 
The men of Lorraine fought in the 
breach, and the other Franks again 
advanced to assist them, encouraged 
by the diversion made on the western 
side. This was not decisive; the Por- 
tuguese, who garrisoned the tower, 
were exposed on this unsteady footing 
to the mangonels of the Saracens, be- 
came dismayed, and the besieged is- 
sued out to burn the tower. A chosen 
body of Franks then advanced to the 
aid of the English and Portuguese, who 
fought together. Having repelled the 
assault, the Flemings ascended the 
tower, and gave new vigour to the at- 
tack ; the Saracens then capitulated. 
The consciousness of the resistance 
which the castle could yet offer, in- 
duced the besiegers, notwithstanding 
their losses, toenter onatreaty. The 
conditions were hard; all the wealth 
of the inhabitants, not even excepting 
their clothes, became the prize of the 
Crusaders, while the King of Portugal 
claimed only the lordship of the town, 
and its impoverished inhabitants. 

Of the northern Crusaders who as. 
sisted in the siege of Lisbon, a part 
proceeded on their pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, but many adopted a wiser 
course, and settled in the country 
whose independence their valour had 
contributed to establish, Among 
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these the ecclesiastics had their full 
share of the emolument; and Gil- 
bert, an Englishman, was the first 
bishop of Lisbon, and men of French, 
Flemish, and German names, obtained 
promotion in the Portuguese Church. 
Many of the men-at-arms, also, ob- 
tained settlements at Atagouia Villa 
Verde, and Lourinham. The Cru- 
saders who thus assisted at the siege 
of Lisbon, were by no means the 
best specimens of the pilgrims; the 
most respectable had proceeded by 
land, under Conrad of Germany, and 
Louis of France. Of the barbarism 
of these men of the north, we may 
form some idea, when Senhor Her- 
culano informs us, that in the char- 
ter (foral) to those who settled 
at Lourinham, we find a savage 
privilege which never occurs in any 
district purely Portuguese. If any 
murder was committed, and the cri- 
minal was apprehended, he should be 
buried alive in the same grave with 
the body of the murdered person. In 
the frequent aid derived from the 
Crusaders, and also in the encourage- 
ment given them to remain in Por- 
tugal, we perceive at that early pe- 
riod, what has been the great diffi- 
culty in the affairs of Portugal, down 
to the present day. We find a little 
country constantly attempting, and 
often accomplishing exploits far be- 
yond its population and resources, and 
when even yet the law of Malthus 
has not produced an excess of inha- 
bitants. In this respect, Portuguese 
history is deserving of more study 
than has been bestowed on it, for we 
find a poor country in which the pea- 
sants enjoy a fair share of the neces- 
sities of life, and suffer few of the 
evils of a redundant population. 

As the long reign of Affonso Hen- 
riques, was chiefly occupied in wars 
of aggression against the Moors, it 
will be more -interesting for the ge- 
neral reader, instead of entering upon 
the details of sieges and the surprises 
of fortified towns, to give a more ge- 
neral idea of the incessant warfare 
which was carried on between the Mos- 
lems and Christians. During this 
period the picture of Portugal was 
very much that of the entire penin- 
sula. Almost every year, the ter- 
rible Ibn Erick, as the Moors deno- 
minated Dom Affonso, made his ex- 
cursion into the Saracen territories, 
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captured some city, and expelled its 
inhabitants. An immense line of 
frontier formed the battle-ground of 
the two contending religions, and it 
would have been well for both if the 
strife had been speedily settled. This, 
however, was far from being the case ; 
at one time the wars between the 
Christian kings of Arragon, Castile, 
and Portugal, afforded a breathing 
time to the Moslems, while, on the 
other hand, the vast armies of fanatics 
which from time to time arrived from 
Morocco, often drove back the tide 
of Christian invasions. During the 
great defeats which King Affonso 
sometimes experienced, he was un- 
able to defend his frontiers, and the 
monarch and his ricos-homens, while 
employed in repairing their losses, 
left the business of carrying on raz- 
zias to the lawless borderers. In ge- 
neral, these inroads were not carried 
on at the expense of the king, or by 
paid soldiers, nor even by the barons 
and their followers; they were 
chiefly conducted by the rural knights 
(cavaleiros villoes), that is, by the 
more wealthy individuals of the com- 
munity, who had established them- 
selves in the newly-conquered dis- 
tricts, and who resembled the fron- 
tier population of the United States. 
The heads of families were divided, 
according to their wealth, into ca- 
valry and infantry; the duty of the 
latter was rstricted to the defence of 
the community and the municipal ter- 
ritory, and the cavalry served in of- 
fensive war for a certain period each 
year, according to the nature of their 
charters of privileges. The result 
of this system was a perpetual ag- 
gression on the Moorish territories, 
even when the royal forces were oc- 
cupied in other contests. 

We may easily conceive, says Sen- 
hor Herculano, what must have been 
the state of society in the frontiers, 
which not merely for years, but for 
centuries, formed a continual battle- 
field. We find men naturally fierce 
and lawless, to whom life was a chance, 
and death a daily spectacle, and who 
lived not by industry, but by the plun- 
der of their enemies, and who des- 
pised the impotence of laws, which 
could neither protect nor control 
them. ‘To pillage fields and villages, 
surprise the Moors, and gain castles 
for the king, were the objects of 
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this permanent system of hostilities of 
the castles and communities of the 
frontiers. Crime and barbarism is 
indicated in almost every document of 
this epoch, in which there is any al- 
lusion to the ordinary affairs of life ; 
in these we often discover the dis- 
gusting picture of some dying bar- 
barian, recapitulating in the face of 
the world and without remorse, the 
black history of a vile existence, and 
bequeathing to a convent the fruits of 
his extortions and murders, that he 
might die the death of the just. If 
such things were common through- 
out the country, what must have been 
the scenes of crime and ferocity, 
which were transacted every day on 
the frontier, where nothing was 
thought of but desolation and plun- 
der. The quarrels of these men of- 
ten produced family feuds, which 
ended in the extermination of one 
party. In addition to this, the fron- 
tier afforded shelter to bands of 
robbers, composed of Christians and 
Moors, who plundered both parties 
with the utmost impartiality, and 
without any regard to feelings of 
race, language, or religion. 

Such was the state of things under 
which Portuguese nationality was 
formed—not more barbarous, how- 
ever; than the state of Ireland or the 
Highlands of Scotland four centuries 
later. In the character of Affonso 
Henriques, who governed such a peo- 
ple for fifty-seven years, and whose 
life was one of incessant warfare, we 
may readily conclude that the milder 
virtues had no place. He was a bold, 
politic, but ferocious soldier, and, 
tested fairly by the standard of the 
age in which he lived, he was unques- 
tionably perfidious and cruel, and, in a 
moral point of view, inferior to many 
of his cotitemporaties. His character, 
as drawn by Senhor Herculano, is can- 
did and impartial. His ruling passion 
was the political independence of his 
country, and this consideration alone 
can afford any palliation for his faith- 
lessness and unbounded ambition. In 
palliation of his rebellion against his 
mother, which Senhor Herculano states 
as being the contrivance of the nobility, 
acting on an inexperienced youth, we 
are ificlined to add the worthless cha- 
racter of the queen. There are other 
andgraver stains on his memory—as his 
breach of truce in surprising Santarem 
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—the cruelties and mutilations inflict- 
ed on the Moors of Lisbon after they 
had been baptized, and his treachery 
to the noble and generous King of 
Castile, throw a deep shade on the 
memory of Affonso. Wemust, however, 
in justice, remember the barbarism of 
the age, and the weakness and difficult 
position of a young country struggling 
for existence. It was for the inde- 
pendence of his country that he sought 
the support of the Church, so power- 
ful in those days; that he favoured 
the nobility, the chief strength of his 
army ; and that he fostered the munici- 
pal spirit, so essential to popular liberty. 
Besides this reconstruction of society, 
he doubled the extent of a kingdom 
previously too small to maintain its in- 
dependence. Viewed ina proper light, 
the stains which obscure the lofty and 
noble figure of our first king disap- 
pear, and the gratitude with which the 
Portuguese of all ages have regarded 
his memory becomes honourable, as it 
is founded on a consciousness of the 
benefits he conferred. This national 
gratitude has conferred on Affonso the 
halo of a saint, and a wish that Rome 
would bestow on this fierce soldier 
that honour which is only due to the 
piety and resignation of the martyr. 
But ifa religion of humility and peace 
cannot grant this, weshould remember, 
when we visit his tomb in the Church 
of Santa Clara, that but for him there 
would have been no Portuguese na- 
tion, and perhaps the name of Portu- 
gal would never have been heard of. 
With all his faults, Affonso Henriques 
must be considered as the founder of 
the Portuguese nation, and as such he 
has ever been esteemed by the histo- 
rians and poets of his country. He 
died in. December, 1185, and was in- 
terred in the monastery of Santa Clara, 
of Coimbra, where his remains rested 
in a simple tomb until 1515, when 
King Dom Manuel erected a more 
splendid monument over his remains. 
When the coffin was opened, the body 
was found undecayed, and appeared as 
if alive. It was taken from the coffin, 
and placed in a chair of gold and crim- 
son; a mantle, of the order of Avis, 
was thrown over it, which covered it 
to the feet: a royal crown was placed 
on the head, his sword in his right 
hand, and his shield in the left, as when 
he appeared in battle. All present 
kissed his hand, and King Manuel did 
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so, first kissing his hand, out of respect 
to a king, and his feet next, regarding 
him as a saint. The body of Dom 
Affonso was then interred anew. This 
ceremony made a deep impression, and 
a contemporary, Sa e Miranda, one of 
the best poets of Portugal, speaking 
of Coimbra, and the beauties of the 
Mondego, boasts of the relics of Dom 
Affonso as one of its treasures, and re- 
peatedly recurs to the subject in his 
eclogues and epistles. Speaking of 
Coimbra, he says :— 


‘* Cidade rico do sancto 
Corpo do seu Rey primeiro, 
Que inda vimos com espanto 
A tam ponco tempo enteiro 
Dos annos, que podem tanto.” 


We have now concluded our notice 
of Senhor Herculano’s history—a per- 
formance highly honourable to his 
country, as well as to the great vera- 
city of the author. He has completely 
redeemed the bold pledge which he 
made at its commencement, that for 
misstatements or representations, he 
would neither seek nor deserve for- 
bearance. It is true, that, in the pub- 
lished volume, his task has been com- 
paratively easy, no great difficulties 
have occurred, but in the succeeding 
ones, when the angry contests between 
the court of Rome and the Portuguese 
monarchs have to be recorded, his 
courage will be more severely tested; 
his fidelity is, however, equal to the 
occasion. His work will be, beyond 
all doubt, the great authority on Por- 
tuguese history; but there is little pro- 
bability that it will become generally 
known, as it is conceived on too exten- 
sive a plan, and enters too minutely into 
details, to be interesting to any but 
Portuguese, or to professional students 
of Peninsular history, who, of course, 
will consult the original. The first 
volume—the only one which has ap- 
peared—treats solely of the history of 
Count Henry, and his son Dom Affonso, 
and the work, when concluded, will pro- 
bably consist of from fifteen to twenty 
volumes; that is as extensive a work, 
as Sismondi’s * History of France,” 
and will, therefore, be rather a mine 
whence French and English compilers 
will draw materials, than a popular 
work out of Portugal. 

One can scarcely quit this subject, 
without lamenting the present state of 
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Portugal, as compared with its for- 
mer glories; her splendid eastern em- 
pire has passed to England, and Brazil 
is now finally severed from her supre- 
macy, and the African colonies which 
remain are neglected and mismanaged. 
In future she must remain a third- 
rate power, depending upon foreign 
support for her political existence. If 
social improvement was in a healthy 
and progressive state in Spain and 
Portugal, the object of the patriots of 
both countries should be to obtain a 
union of the two kingdoms. No 
Spanish statesman can view with sa- 
tisfaction the Atlantic coast, and the 
finest harbour in the Peninsula, in the 
possession of a hostile nation; and it 
must be equally painful to the enlight- 
ened Portuguese, to reflect that the in- 
dependence of his country is upheld by 
a foreign alliances Every consideration 
points out the wisdom of a cordial 
union of the two countries. The rivers 
of Portugal take their rise in Spain, 
which can only find an outlet to her 
produce by descending the Douro or 
the Tagus through the Portuguese ter- 
ritory—a circumstance which only afew 
years ago, had nearly caused a war be- 
tween the two countries. The differ- 
ent custom-house regulations of Por- 
tugal and Spain must ever be a source 
of discord, and a frontier of three 
hundred miles affords an immense 
scope for smuggling. At present, owing 
to the absurd laws of Spain, an im- 
mense quantity of cotton goods is smug- 
gled across the frontiers, and thus the 
Spanish consumers pay a tax to the 
Portuguese government. A smallking- 
dom is also a great evil; its taxation 
and establishments are relatively far 
greater than in an extensive monarchy. 
Portugal must support a court, and a 
staff of foreign ambassadors, as costly 
as that of Spair, while, with a union, 
the expense wouldbedivided. The army 
and list of employes must also be more 
numerous, as a struggle for indepen- 
dence is always a possible event. Ina 
small kingdom, the taxation is neces- 
sarily greater, and thus, financial em- 
barrassment is for ever disturbing the 
tranquillity of the country, and imped- 
ing commerce. The disproportionate 
number of officials of all kinds tends 
to lower public morality; there is a 
greater competition for places, and 
hence, all the degrading vices of job- 
bing and place-hunting. It is one of 
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the advantages of England, that the 
situations are so few, that the bulk of 
the nation think little about them, and 
they seldom enter into the calculations 
of any one in arranging his plans for 
the pursuits of life. Fortunately for 
the Peninsula, its physical structure, 
no less than the genius of its people, 
presents insuperable barriers to the 
French centralising system, with which 
its public men are at present so much 
enamoured. ‘The best thing for the 
Peninsula would be a federal union of 
all its provinces under one monarch, 
with auniform military and financial sys- 
tem, sufficiently powerful to be respect- 
ed abroad, and avoiding all unneces- 
sary interferencein localaffairs. Nor is 
there any inherent difficulty in this plan. 
The national character of the Portu- 
guese is not more remote, perhaps not 
so much, from the Castilian, as the 
Gallego, the Biscayan, or the Cata- 
lan, and nothing but education and 
increasing knowledge will be required 


to convince all parties of their true 
interests. Had Philip the Second 
been anything but a gloomy and sel- 
fish bigot, his conquest of Portugal 
might have been a permanent bles- 
sing to both nations. Lisbon, the 
most populous city in the peninsula, 
might have been selected as the ca- 
pital of the united monarchies, which 
would at once have taken away all 
prospect of independence, and at the 
same time, flattered the weaker king- 
dom. The Tagus would have been 
a splendid harbour for the fleets from 
Mexico, Brazil, or India, and equally 
advantageous for the commerce of 
the north of Europe. Spanish folly 
and oppression neglected all this, and 
the exasperated Portuguese, after six- 
ty years of tyranny, at length ex- 
pelled their invaders, and have ever 
since been a source of weakness to 
Spain, while their own institutions 
have been ever insecure and tottering. 
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The Rosicrucian.— A Tale of Cologne. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN.—A TALE OF COLOGNE. 


I.—-THE FIRE. 


I know not if men would say that the 
face of Basil Wolgemuth was beauti- 
ful. There were no darkly-gleaming 
eyes, no sculptured features, no clus- 
tering raven locks; all was fair, and 
clear, and sunny, as his own soul. And 
what a beautiful and noble soul was that! 
It lighted up his whole countenance, 
as the sun lights upa fair landscape— 
making that which would else have 
been ordinary, most lovely. It was 
mirrored in his eyes, as you may see 
the moon and stars looking out from 
the depths of aclear lake. It shone 
in his every gesture ; it made music in 
his voice; it accompanied him like a 
fair presence, giving life, and love, and 
beauty, wherever he moved. 

He sat in a low-roofed, half dark- 
ened chamber, whose gloomy recesses 
looked strange, almost fearful. Now 
and then passing sounds of human 
voices rose up from the street below, 
and ever and anon the great bell of Co- 
logne Cathedral boomed out the hours, 
making the after silence deeper still. 
The student—for such he evidently 
was—leaned his slight and rather di- 
minutive form in the attitude of one 
wearied and exhausted; but there was 
no lassitude visible in his expressive 
face, and his eyes were fixed with a 
dreamy and thoughtful'gaze on the blaz- 
ing faggots that roared and sparkled 
on the hearth before him. 

The Fire was his sole companion, 
and it was good company, in sooth. 
Not mute either—-for it seemed to talk 
like a human voice. How the live 
juices hissed out, when the damp pine- 
wood caught the blaze, and chattered 
and muttered like a vexed child! How 
furiously it struggled and roared, as 
the flames grew stronger! How it sunk 
into a low complaining sound, and then 
intoa dead stillness, being conquered by 
the fierce element at Jast, and breathing 
its life out in a ruddy but silent glow. 
Such was the voice of the Fire; but 
the student beheld its form too. Quaint 
and mysterious-looking were the long 
fiery alleys, and red caverns which it 
made; mingled with dark recesses, 


out of which mocking faces seemed to 
peep; and the light flames waving to 
and fro were like zrial shapes in a fan- 
tastic dance. Beautiful and mystic 
also appeared the Fire. 

Basil Wolgemuth was a student and 
adreamer. He had pierced into the 
secrets of nature and of philosophy, 
not as an idle seeker, mechanically 
following the bent of a vague curiosity, 
but as an enthusiastic lover, who would 
fathom the depths of his beloved’s soul. 
He knew that in this world all things 
bear two meanings ; one for the com- 
mon observer, one for the higher mind 
of him, who with an earnest purpose 
for his guide, and a steadfast, but lov- 
ing heart for his lamp by the way, 
penetrates into those mines of hid- 
den riches—the treasures of science 
and of imagination. Basil was still 
young ; and yet men of learning and 
power listened with deference to his 
words ; wisdom, rank, and beauty, had 
trodden that poor chamber, and felt not 
degraded, but honoured—for it was 
the temple of mind, the habitation of 
genius. 

And was all this sunshine of fame, 
all this dawning glory, lavished upon 
a barren tree, which brought forth, at 
best, only the dazzling fruits of mere 
intellect, beautiful to the eye, but de- 
ceptive to the heart, as the jewelled 
apples of Aladdin, or was it rich in 
all good fruits of human kindness ? 
Ask the mother, to whom the very 
footsteps of her dutiful son brought 
light and gladness; ask the sister, 
whose pride in her noble brother was 
even less than her love for the gentle 
and forbearing spirit which made the 
sunshine of their home. These would 
speak for Basil, and there was one— 
one more; but he knew it not then. 

The fire sank down to a few embers, 
and through the small window at the 
further end of the apartment, the young 
moon looked with her quiet smile. 
At last the door was half-opened, and 
a sweet girlish face peeped in. 

* Are you sleeping, Basil, or only 
thinking ?” 
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‘¢ Is that you, Margareta ?” said the 
student, without changing his musing 
attitude. 

“ Yes—it is growing late, brother ; 
will you not come to supper ?” 

“ T do not need it, dear Margareta, 
thank you.” 

“But we want you, Basil; my 
mother is asking for you, and Isilda, 
too, is here.” 

A bright smile passed over the 
young man’s face; but his sister did 
not see it, and continued :— 

“Come, brother—do come ; 


you 
have studied enough for to-day.” 
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He rose up cheerfully— Well, 
then, tell my mother I will come di- 
rectly.” 

Margareta closed the door, and Ba- 
sil stood thoughtfully by the fire. At 
that moment a bright flame, springing 
up from some stray brand yet un- 
kindled, illumined his face—it was ra- 
diant with the light of love. His 
finely curved lips, the sole beautiful 
feature there, were trembling with a 
happy smile, as they murmured in 
low tones one beloved name—* Isilda, 
Isilda !” 


Il.—_—THE STUDENT'S HOME. 


Let us glance at the home of Basil 
Wolgemuth. It was a German habi- 
tation of the middle ages; a comfort- 
able, but not luxurious, dwelling, such 
an one as we see in old German pic- 
tures. In homes like this was nurtured 
the genius of Rembrandt, of Rubens, 
of Vandyck; from such a_ peaceful 
German home sprang the fiery spirit 
and indomitable zeal of Luther; and 
in like home-nests were cradled the 
early years of most of the rude but 
noble men, who, either by the sword 
or the pen, have made their names fa- 
mous throughout the fair land of the 
Rhine. 

Basil, his mother, Margareta, and 
another young girl, sat round a table, 
spread with the ample fare of bread 
and fruits. The mother was worthy of 
such a son—a matron of placid but 
noble aspect ; like him, too, in the deep 
clear eyes and open forehead. Mar- 
gareta, a sweet bud, which only need- 
ed time to burst forth into a perfect 
flower, sat by her brother’s side ; the 
fourth of the group was Isilda. 

I hardly know how to describe 
Isilda. There is one face only I 
have seen which pictures her to my 
idea ; it is a Madonna of Guido Reni’s. 
Once beheld, that face imprints itself 
for ever on the heart. It is the em- 
bodiment of a soul so pure, so angelic, 
that it might have been Eve's when 


** COUNT 


LUDWIG AND 


she was still in Eden; yet there is in 
the eyes that shadow of woman’s in- 
tense love, the handmaid of which is 
ever sorrow ; and those deep blue orbs 
seem thoughtfully looking into the dim 
future with a vague sadness, as if con- 
scious that the peace of the present 
would not endure. Womanly sweet- 
ness, feelings suppressed, not slum- 
bering, a soul attuned to high 
thoughts like a well-strung lyre, and 
only needing a breath to awaken its 
harmonious chords—all these are vi- 
sible in that face which shone into the 
painter’s heart, and has lived for ever 
in the work of his hand. And such 
was Isilda. 

Basil sat opposite to her ; he looked 
into her sweet eyes; he drank in the 
beauty of her smile, and was happy. 
All traces of the care-worn student 
had vanished ; he was cheerful even to 
gaiety ; laughed and jested with his 
sister; bade her sing old ditties, and 
even joined in the strain, which made 
them all more mirthful still. Basil 
had little music in his voice, but much 
in his heart. When the songs ceased, 
Margareta prayed him to repeat some 
old ballad, he knew so many. The 
student looked towards Isilda; her 
eyes had more persuasive eloquence 
than even his sister’s words, and he 
began— 


THE WOOD-SPIRIT. 


** Count Ludwig rode through the forest deep, 
And he trilled a lightsome song, 
And thought of his ladye-love’s sweet soft eyes, 
That would smile his welcome ere long. 
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Now whither ridest so fast, sir knight, 
On the back of thy good gray steed, 

And wherefore dost ‘carol so gay, good knight, 
Nor the stranger biddest good speed ?’ 


** Ts it the echo, or is it the wind 
In the boughs that whispers thus ? 
beside him there standeth a woman fair, 


With tresses gold-luminous. 


‘* Her robe is the hue of the forest leaves, 
Her eyes like the sky above; 
Her voice rings sweet, as in maiden’s ears 
The whisper of early love. 


** Gaily the young count laughed, and bent 
In courtesy frank and free— 
‘ Good sooth, I knew not, ladye, I rode 
In such fair company.’ 


He throws the rein on his courser’s neck, 
And leaps to the grassy dell ; 

Has he forgotten his ladye waits, 
For his coming she loveth well ? 


He has drank strange poison from those wild eyes, 
He is lured by that angel air, 

And far through the forest’s mazes dim, 
He follows the damsel fair. 


She bound him fast with unholy spells, 
And bore to her magie cell ; 

Three months, as it seemed, in those forest bowers 
Did the knight and the wood-nymph dwell. 


She has charmed all memories of earth away, 
(As she deems) with her beauty’s power, 

And fearless leads him beyond the bounds 
Of the spell-enwoven bower. 


‘He hears the sound of a vesper bell, 

And the mists from his spirit roll, 

And the long-forgotten joys of earth 
Rush o’er his enfranchised soul. 


‘I must go, I must go, for my loved one waits— 
Aroint thee, fell wite +h,’ he cried; 

‘Oh, erring heart ! to be lured away 
From my own troth-plighted bride.’ 


Wild lightnings flash from her calm blue eyes, 
And her face grows foul to see: 

* When thou hailest thy bride, at the altar’s foot, 
Kiss her as I kiss thee. 


Bending, she kisses Count Ludwig’s brow, 
And he starts with the burning pain ; 

He turns—she is gone! and in fear and haste 
He seeks the known path again. 


It was broad noon-day when he left the track, 
Now the shadows of eve grow dim; 

And, O wonder! his steed by the wayside stands, 
And patient awaiteth him. 


** He rides like the wind, nor looks behind, 
And the past seems like a dream, 
As he sees his ladye-love’s castle-towers 
Afar in the moonlight gleam. 
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‘Count Ludwig sits at his ladye’s feet, 
And looks in her eyes so fair ; 
And feels the light touch of her soft white hand, 
As it wanders amidst his hair. 


** € Now, what is this ?’ cried the maid in fear ; 
‘What meaneth this blood-red ring ? 
Thou hadst no such signet upon thy brow 
When last thou went’st journeying.’ 


‘** A shade passed over the young knight’s face— 
‘’Tis nothing, sweet love,’ he cried ; 
‘A troubled dream I would fain forget, 
When again by thy dear side.’ 


** He calmed her fears with his tender words, 
And the maiden smiled again ; 
Nor over the sunshine of their love 
Frowned one dark shadow of pain. 


** Bold knights, proud nobles, and ladies bright, 
Are thronging the chapel aisles ; 
And the fair bride stands, rich in happy love, 
With her changeful tears and smiles. 


‘** The rites are o’er, and Count Ludwig turns 
Unto her, now for ever his ; 
With heart full of joy, on her fairest brow 
He presses a husband’s kiss. 


** One ery of wild agony—one look 
In his face of love untold: 
And the young bride lies at the bridegroom’s feet, 
Death-stricken, pale, and cold. 


‘* A mark is on the pure forehead laid, 
A ring of crimson stain ; 
Count Ludwig saw, and with maniac shriek 
He fled from the holy fane. 


“* They wept o’er the bride of a moment, dead 
Through him who her life had been: 
But never more on the face of earth, 
Was the sinful bridegroom seen.” 


The student ceased ; and there was 
a deep silence. Basil’s young sister 
glanced round, almost fearfully. Isilda 
moved not; but as the clear tones of 
Basil’s voice ended, one deep-drawn 
sigh was heard, as if it were the un- 
conscious relief of a full heart. 

«© You have chosen a gloomy story, 
Basil,’ said the mother, at last. Her 
voice broke the spell; and Margareta 
added, with the earnest feeling of 
youth— 

“TI do not pity that false-hearted 
knight; his was a just punishment 
for a heavy sin: but for the poor bride 
to die thus in her youth and happiness 
—oh, it was very sad.” 

* Not so,” said Isilda, and she spoke 
in a low dreamy tone, as if half to her- 


self. ‘It was not sad, even to be slain 
by him she loved, since she died in his 
arms, having known that he loved her. 
It was a happy fate—not mournful!” 
There was such an expression of in- 
tense feeling in the girl’s face as she 
spoke, that Margareta looked at her in 
wondering silence ; but Basil gave an 
involuntary start, as if a new light had 
broken in upon his mind, and the living 
crimson rushed immediately over Isil- 
da’s face and neck ; she seemed shrink- 
ing into the earth with shame, and said 
no more. Basil, too, kept silence. No 
marvel was it in the timid girl who 
rarely gave utterance to her thoughts, 
but that he whose heart was so full of 
poetry, whose lips were ever brimming 
over with eloquence, should be dumb— 
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it was passing strange! The student 
felt as if though there was a finger laid 
on his lips, an unseen presence compel- 
ling him to silence ; but the finger and 
the presence were those of the angel of 
love. 

Angel of love! invisible, mysterious 
shadow, that encompassest the whole 
world—that walketh over the hearts 
of men, ruling them at thy will, mak- 
ing them bud and bring forth flowers 
of joy and goodness, or changing, as 
thou passest, the fair garden into a 
wilderness! Angel of love, who shall 
speak of thee? Silent and swift as the 
lightning, or stealing in by slow degrees, 
bringing light and leaving darkness, 
finding gloom and creating sunshine ; 
with footsteps invisible as the wind, of 
which none can tell ‘* whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth,” who may define 
thee, Angel of Love? We see thee not, 
we comprehend thee not; we can only 
bow our hearts at thy presence, and 
feel. 

There was a constraint visible in all 
but Margareta; she, too young to 
understand what was passing in the 
hearts of the two she loved so much, 
began to sport with her friend. 

«Well! I should not envy Count 
Ludwig’s bride; though you do, Isil- 
da; I would much rather live.” 

Isilda smiled ; and, just at the mo- 
ment, a voice was heard in an inner 
apartment. 

“It is poor grandfather,” cried the 
blithe maiden, starting up; ‘I must 
go to him—he has been left a long 
time alone.” And she vanished with 
the swiftness of a young fawn. The 
mother followed her with her eyes. 

«A sunny and loving heart is 
thine, my child!” she murmured. 
*‘ God bless thee, and keep all care 
from that gay spirit!” And Madame 
Wolgemuth leaned back in her chair, 
closing her eyes. The mother’s heart 
seemed absorbed in the past, or else 
dreaming of her child’s future. 

But, by the two thus left together, 
past and future were alike unregarded. 
With Basil and Isilda it was all the pre- 
sent—the blissful present, fraught with 
strange and new feelings, full ofhope and 
love. They talked butlittle, and in brok- 
en sentences, flitting from subject to sub- 
ject, lest each should lead to the un- 
veiling of the delicious secret that was 
uppermost in both their hearts, and 
which they at once feared, yet longed to 
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utter. At last the lamp grew dim, and 
the moonlight streamed in through the 
narrow window. Isilda noticed and 
spoke of it—it was a relief. 

** How lovely the moon looks, set- 
ting behind the cathedral,” she said; 
and rising, walked to the window, it 
might be she was glad to escape from 
the passionate tenderness of Basil's 
gaze, as he sat facing her. 

The young student followed her, 
moving noiselessly, for his aged mo- 
ther had fallen asleep through weari- 
ness. And now the two stood toge- 
ther, silent, alone with their own 
hearts, looking up to the quiet, star- 
lit sky, and drinking in love, pure, and 
deep, and boundless as that heaven 
itself. 

* «© How beautiful is this world! how 
happy !” murmured the girl. 

“1 feel it so; and most, when thus 
with thee, Isilda,” answered Basil ; 
and with what unspeakable sweetness 
and tenderness the name lingered on 
his lips! * Isilda—my Isilda!” 

There was a moment of tremulous 
silence, and then the girl felt herself 
drawn closer, until her head rested 
on his bosom, and she heard his voice 
whispering in her ear— 

* May I call thee my Isilda? all 
mine—mine only—mine for ever!” 

She raised her head and looked 
timidly but searchingly in his counte- 
nance. 

6 Is it, indeed, true—dost thou then 
love me ?” 

** As my own soul!” passionately 
answered the student. 

Isilda hid her face again in his bo- 
som, and burst into a shower of 
tears. 

The girl and her lover went home 
together that night, through the cold 
clear starlight, to Isilda’s abode. 
Many and many a time had they trod 
the same path, but now every thing was 
changed. They had become all in 
all to each other—an infinity of love 
was around them—all was light, 
hope, and trembling gladness. The 
crisp snow crackled under Isilda’s 
feet, and the sharp frosty air made 
her slight form shiver, but she felt 
it not. She only clung the closer to 
Basil’s arm—he was all her own now, 
he—her life’s joy—her pride—the idol 
of her dreams, the delight of her 
soul. Such happiness was almost too 
much to bear; and, therefore, when 
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she first knew that he loved her, had 
Isilda wept—nay, even when she had 
parted from Basil and was alone, her 
full heart poured itself forth in tears, 
That he—the noble—the gifted, so 
rich in the greatest of all wealth—the 
wealth of genius—honoured among 
men, with a glorious harvest of fame 
yet unreaped before him—that he 
should love her, who had nothing to 
give but a heart that worshipped him! 
The girl, in her humility, felt unworthy 
of such deep happiness; all that her 
lips would utter were the blessed, 
joyful words—* He loves me—he loves 
me! my Basil, mine own!” and even 
in her sleep, she murmured the same. 

Man's love is not like woman’s— 


fll,——THE 


A year had passed over the head of 
the student of Cologne. It had been 
a year full of changes. First, the old 
man who had so long been dependent 
on the children of his son for every 
comfort of a helpless existence, died. 
When death enters a house, he seldom 
departs contented with one prey. He 
took also the tender mother—the 
strong-minded but gentle-hearted ma- 
tron, who had filled the place of both 
parents towards Basil and Margareta 
in their fatherless youth. The student 
had now only his sister to cheer his 
desolate home, and little joy was there 
in the young girl's heart, or brightness 
on her face, for she was still in the 
shadow of past sorrow, her first grief, 
too,‘and heavily it weighed upon sweet 
Margareta. 

Have we forgotten Isilda—the beau- 
tiful—the beloved? No change had 
taken place in her. She was now the 
betrothed of Basil Wolgemuth: loving 
him with a depth and steadfastness far 
beyond the first fresh love of girlhood 
and romance. And Basil himself, was 
he still the same? Let us see. 

The student was sitting, as we first 
beheld him, in the room more peculiar- 
ly his own; it looked the same as in 
former days ; and the ire, the brilliant 
and beautiful Fire, which Basil loved 
to have as a companion for his solitary 
hours, burned brightly as ever. He 
kept continually feeding it with new 
brands, and often looked up from his 
book to gaze at it. Ifthe blaze grew 
dim for a moment it seemed as if his 
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yet Basil was very happy—happier 
than he had ever been in his life. 
The student, the philosopher, felt 
that all his wisdom was as nothing 
compared to the wondrous alchymy 
of love. So far from being weak- 
ened, his lofty mind seemed to grow 
purer and richer, beneath the light of 
beloved eyes; it was like the sun- 
shine to the ripening corn. Basil now 
knew how long Isilda had filled his 
thoughts, and been mingled with all 
his hopes. He did not even then 
fathom the depths of her spirit—but 
he felt it was one with his; and man, 
proud man, ever rejoices to see his 
soul’s image reflected in a woman's 
loving heart. 


ROSIE CROSS, 


powers of intellect and comprehension 
grew dim with it. Basil was dull and 
cheerless without his beloved Fire ; he 
needed its genial warmth, its inspiring 
brightness, even in the summer time 
he could not study without it—and so 
it had been from his childhood. 

There was a change in the young 
man, more than the one short year 
added to his age could have effected. 
He looked like a man who had thought 
much—suffered much. An expression 
of pain constantly hovered over his 
features, like a cloud, and the lines of 
his beautiful mouth were contracted 
with a look very different to his beam- 
ing smile of old. He read intently ; 
and at intervals laid down the book, 
and fix his eyes vacantly on the fire, 
absorbed in thought. 

A light knock at the door broke in 
upon the student’s meditations, and a 
stranger entered. He was a man of 
middle age; tall, spare, and meagre. 
His face was calm, and his bearing 
dignified, while on his noble forehead, 
which bore not a single wrinkle, un- 
mistakeable intellect sat enthroned: 
but at times there was a wildness in 
his eyes, and a sudden kindling of his 
features which almost belied his serene 
deportment. He advanced towards 
the young man, who arose and greeted 
him with deep respect. 

*‘ Michal Meyer need not stay to 
ask admittance of Basil Wolgemuth, I 
trust?” said the stranger, in tones of 
mingled gentleness and conscious dig- 
nity. 
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*¢ My master,” answered Basil, meek- 
ly, “thou art ever most welcome ; all 
that is mine is thine also.” 

** | thank thee, gentle scholar,”’ re- 
turned the other, simply, with a slight 
inclination of the head, as he suffered 
the young man to take from him his 
outer garment, and sat down on the 
chair which Basil offered. The student 
himself continued standing until his 
guest pointed to a low stool, where 
Basil placed himself at a little distance 
from his master. 

* And now let us talk,” said Michael 
Meyer, “ for it is a week since I have 
seen thee. What hast thou learnt 
meanwhile ?” 

** Much, oh,master !” answered Basil; 
‘I have been studying thy book,” and 
he pointed to the open page. 

“ That is good for thee;’’ and a 
gleam of pleasure illuminated Michael’s 
sallow features, as he added, “ and is 
not ours a glorious belief? Wilt thou 


ever regret that thou hast become one 
of us, one of the brethren of the Rosie 
Cross ?” 

** Never, honoured master mine,” 
cried the student, “but I have yet so 
much to learn, before I am worthy 


even to kiss the hem of thy garment ; 
and I am so young.” 

“It may be that a young heart is 
purer than one which has longer min- 
gled with the world, and in conse- 
quence it has less evil to conquer. 
Therefore, it is well with thee. Thou 
hast not yet travelled out of sight of 
the home which thy spirit left at birth; 
the memory of that pristine existence 
dimly remains with thee still. There- 
fore, also, it is well with thee, Basil.” 

‘* Master, if I could only think, if 
I could only revive within me that 
higher life—but I fear it is hard.” 

“It is hard, my son; for it is a 
struggle of matter against spirit; a 
striving of man’s love for the delights 
of sense, in opposition to that inner 
and purer life to which we ought to 
aspire. He perceives not this, and 
therefore shuts out from himself all 
higher and nobler things. Oh! didst 
thou but know the joys that are open- 
ed unto us, who mortify the body for 
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the sake of the soul; the glorious and 
beautiful world that is revealed to us— 
how we gain a life within life, a double 
existence, so that our mortal eyes are 
strengthened to behold the Invisible— 
our mortal frames are endowed with 
the powers of angels.” 

“It is glorious—glorious!” mur- 
mured the student’s trembling lips, as 
he gazed on his master, whose whole 
countenance gleamed with wild en- 
thusiam. 

“It is indeed glorious,” continued 
Michael Meyer, * to be as a God to 
mankind ; to bear in this mortal frame 
the gifts of healing; to know that 
riches for which men toil, and pine, 
and slay one another, that these are at 
our will in such abundance that they 
seem to us like dust. And more than 
all, to have the power of holding com- 
munion with those good spirits, which 
God created as he created man, more 
beautiful, and yet less perfect, for they 
must remain as first made, while man 
may rise through various stages of ex- 
istence, higher and higher, until he 
reach the footstool of divinity itself.” 

‘«* Hast thou ever seen those glorious 
beings ?”’ asked Basil, his eye glancing 
doubtfully round, and his voice sinking 
into a low whisper. 

** [ have,” answered Michael Meyer. 
* But no more of this. To attain this 
state of perfection, thou must needs 
deaden thyself to all human pleasures ; 
thou must forsake the grossness of an 
appetite pampered with the flesh of 
beasts and the fruit of the poison-vine. 
As thou readest in my book, the soul 
must retire within itself—must shut 
out all human feelings, all human 
love.” 

A dark shadow came over the young 
student’s face. 

** Must one attain all this, oh, father, 
to be a follower of Christian Rosen- 
creutz ?’* 

* All this, and more. Does thy 
heart fail thee?” said Michael, sternly. 

Basil cast down his eyes. 

* No my-noble master, no! but 
mortal will is feeble, and the steep is 
hard to climb.” 

** Then lie down, and perish at its 





* After the death of Christian Rosencreutz, their founder, the sect of the Rosi- 


crucians kept their doctrines secret for 120 years. 


Michael Meyer, an alchemist 


and physician, was the first to reveal their secrets, by a book entitled “ Themis 
Aurea, hoc est de legibus Fraternitatis Rosee Crucis,” which he published at Cologne, 


in 1615. 
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foot, Basil Wolgemuth,” said the Rosi- 
crucian, and then added, with a regret- 
ful tone, “ After thou hast journeyed 
half-way, I had not thought thy heart 
would have failed thee, my son.” 

* It has not failed me,” cried the stu- 
dent, earnestly. “ The holy Virginis my 
witness that I have followed implicitly 
all thy precepts. No food, save what 
nature rigorously requires, has passed 
these lips; I strive to keep my heart 
as pure as this earthly frame, yet still 
I seem further than ever from that 
blessed state when the soul is free from 
all mortal longings, and the eyes are 
purged to behold the Invisible.” 

« Wait, my son; wait, and faint not ; 
the time will surely come at last; and 
when it does, oh what joy for thee! 
Thou wilt count as nothing the plea- 
sures of taste, when thou mayest ban- 
quet on celestial food ; thou wilt scorn 
all earthly loveliness, when thy soul 
may bask in the smile of immortal 
beauty. This, indeed, is an aim worthy 
of man’s aspiring.” 

Basil answered not, and Michael 
Meyer continued— 

“ And not with the invisible dwel- 
lers in the elements may we hold com- 
mune, but with the dead; with the 
purified spirits of those who trod the 
earth before our day—the noble, the 
wise, the virtuous—now swept into the 
ocean of the past. Is this nothing, 
Basil Wolgemuth ?” 


1V.——-M ORTAL 


PasstoNaTELY wringing his hands, or 
pressing them upon his hot brow, 
knelt the student alone in his cham- 
ber. Now and then he muttered wild 
words, and then his lamenting tones 
sunk into a low moaning. He had 
yearned after the tree of knowledge ; 
he had penetrated within its shadow, 
and it had darkened his soul, yet he 
had not tasted of its delicious fruit, 
for which he so longed. 

‘It is vain—it is vain,” cried Ba- 
sil; “I strive, but I cannot attain. 
I have cast all human bliss to the 
winds; I have poisoned my youth— 
I have torn myself from thee, Isilda, 
joy of my life! and allin vain. No 
immortal gifts are mine—I would 
fain pierce into Nature’s depths, but 
she hides her face from me. O my 
master! thou didst tell me of the 
world of spirits which would surely 
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“ To behold the lost; to have the 
dead restored ;” said the student, with 
moist eyes, and tremulous lips; * that 
would, indeed, be blessed! Oh, master, 

I follow thee, teach me, guide me, as 
thou willt,” and he knelt at the feet of 
the Rosicrucian, kissing his hands and 
his garments, with deep emotion. 

«‘ Thou art worthy to become one of 
us, my son, my brother, for thou wilt, 
ere long, equal the wisest of us,” an- 
swered Michael Meyer, as he raised 
Basil from the earth. ‘Go on in that® 
noble path; thou hast little need of 
me, for thine own soul is thy best 
teacher, and now farewell, for this 
night I leave Cologne; my work is 
accomplished, and, moreover, I have 
added another to the brethren of the 
Rosie Cross.” 

* And hast thou no word—no part- 
ing admonition for me, oh, my fa- 
ther.” 

** None, save this: —Strive ever after 
the highest ; content thyself with no- 
thing below perfection ; be humble in 
thine own eyes; and oh! more than 
all, keep thy heart and hand from evil ; 
sin clouds the soul’s aspirations ; and 
the highest life is a life of holiness. 
With thy noble intellect and ardent 
mind, keep an unspotted heart! and 
so fare thee well, my son.” 

Thus Michael Meyer, the Rosicru- 
cian, parted from Basil Wolgemuth. 





be revealed unto me. I look up into 
the air, but no sylphs breathe soft 
zephyrs upon my hot cheek; I wan- 
der by the streams, but no sweet eyes, 
looking out from the depths of the 
fountains, meet my own; I am poor, 
but the gnomes of the earth answer 
not my bidding with treasures of sil- 
ver and gold. And thou, O Fire, 
glorious element! art thou, indeed, 
peopled with these wonderful beings ; 
or are they deaf to my voice, and in- 
visible to my eyes alone, of all my 
brethren ?” 

And lo! as the student spoke, a 
bright pyramid of flame darted up- 
wards, and a voice, like that of the 
Fire when it answers the soft breath- 
ing of the winds, replied— 

**T hear thee—what wouldst thou 
with me ?” 

A paleness came over the young 
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man’s cheek, and he drew back in- 
voluntarily. 

“Dost thou then fear me, O mor- 
tal!” said the voice again, sadly. 
«* Look on me, and judge.” 

Suddenly the pyramidical flame was 
divided asunder, and there appeared 
in its centre a form, less than that of 
humanity, but perfect in feminine 
loveliness. Wavy wreaths of golden 
flame fell around her, like a woman’s 
beautiful hair, and about her semi- 
transparent form, twined a white and 
amber vesture, resembling in hue and 
airy substance the Fire from which 
she sprung. Her hands were folded 
submissively on her breast, and her 
large eyes were fixed earnestly on the 
young student’s face as she again 
repeated— 

** Dost thou fear me now :” 

** How should I fear thee, beau- 
tiful vision!” cried Basil in wonder- 
ful delight; “and what am I, that 
thou should’st deign to visit me thus?” 

« Thinkest thou that this is the 
first time I have visited thee?” said 
the Form. “J have been with thee, 
unseen, from thy childhood. When 
in thy boyish days, thou would’st sit 
gazing on the beautiful element 
which I rule, and from which I pro- 
ceed, it was I who made it assume in 
thy fancy, strange and lovely shapes. 
It was my voice thou heardest in the 
musical breathing of the flames, un- 
til thou didst love the beautiful Fire ; 
and it became to thee the source of 
inspiration; thy soul grew brighter 
beneath its influence. All this was 
my doing.” 

«And now at last I behold thee, 
glorious creature!” exclaimed the 
student in rapture. ‘ How shall I 
thank thee for thus watching over me 
invisibly, and at last revealing thyself 
to me!” 

“We do but the will of our 
Creator and thine,” answered the 
Salamandrine. . “I and my kindred 
are His offspring, even as man; but 
our being differs from thine ; supe- 
rior and yet how inferior! We tend 
thee, we influence thee, we guide 
thee—in this doing alike His com- 
mand who made us, and our own 
pleasure; for our natures are purer 
and better than thine.” 

*¢] feel it,” said Basil. I cannot 
look upon thy all-perfect loveliness 
without knowing that such a form 
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must be the visible reflection of a soul 
equally pure and beautiful.” 

* Alas! no,” sighedjthe Fire-spirit ; 
* this blessing is not ours. True, we 
see generation after generation of 
men perish from the face of earth ; we 
watch them from their cradles unto 
their graves, and still we are un- 
changed, our beauty unwithered, our 
power the same. Yet we know there 
must come a time when the elements 
from which we draw our being must 
vanish away, and then we perish with 
them, for we have no immortal souls— 
for us there is no after-life !” 

As the Salamandrine ceased, the 
vapours of the Fire encircled her as 
with a mist, and a wailing came from 
the red caverns of flame, as of spirits 
in grief, the burthen of which was 
ever— 

«Alas for us!—we have no after- 
life.” 

“Is it even so?” said the student. 
** Then are ye unhappy in the midst of 
your divine existence.” 

The mist which veiled the Salaman- 
drine floated aside, and she stood once 
more revealed in her super-human 
beauty. 

« Not unhappy,” she answered, with 
a radiant aud celestial smile— not 
unhappy, since we are the servants of 
our beneficent Creator; we perform 
His will, and in that consists our hap- 
piness. We suffer no pain, no care; 
doing no sin, we have no sorrow ; our 
life is a life of love to each other and 
to man, whose ministers we are. Are 
we not then happy ?” 

* It may be so,” said Basil, thought- 
fully. Ye are the creatures of Him 
who never made aught but good ;” 
and he bowed his head in deep medi- 
tation, while there arose from the 
mystic fire an etherial chorus; melo- 
diously it pealed upon the opened ears 
of the enraptured student. 

The spirits sang of praise ; of the 
universal voice which nature lifts up, 
of joy, of thankfulness, to the Origin 
of all good; of the perfect harmony of 
all His works, from the mighty planets 
that roll through illimitable space, 
down to the fresh green moss that 
springs up at the foot of the wayfaring 
child; of the world of spirits—those 
etherial essences which people the 
earth and float in the air, like motes 
in the sunbean,, invisible, but influenc- 
ing man’s actions; how the good spirits 
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strive with the fallen ones for dominion 
over him, and how the struggle must 
continue until evil is permitted to be 
overcome of good, and the earth be- 
comes all holy, worthy to be the habi- 
tation of glorified beings. 

And then they sang of man; of his 
divine origin and nature; of the sin 
which defiled that fair mirror of his 
being, which once reflected the image 
of God himself; of that sin effaced, 
atoned for, that man might now aspire 
to perfect purity and holiness, and 
again revive and receive into his soul 
that divine likeness.” 

“Happy art thou, O man,” they 
sang. ‘ Even in thy infirmity, what 
is like unto thee? An earthly life is 
thine, of which thou may’st remove 
half the sorrow by patience and love ; 
an earthly death is thine, which is the 
footstool of immortality. It is ours to 
guide thee to that gate of heaven which 
we ourselves may never enter.” 

And all the spirits sang in a strain 
that died away as the fire sunk down 
and smouldered in stillness and gloom— 
** Blessed art thou, O man !—strong in 
thy weakness, happy in thy sufferings, 
thrice blessed art thou!” 

The student was roused from his 
trance by a light footstep. A hand 
was laid on his shoulder, and a soft 
woman’s voice whispered— 

« Art thou, then, here all alone, and 
in darkness, my Basil ?” 

« All was light with me—the dark- 
ness came with thee,” answered the 
student, harshly, like one roused from 
delicious slumbers by an unwelcome 
hand; and yet the hand was none 
other than Isilda’s. 

** Once thou used to call me thy 
light of life, Basil,” murmured the 
girl, “I would not come to anger 
thee.” 

There was not light to discern 
faces ; but as Isilda turned to depart, 
Basil thought she was weeping, and 
his heart was melted. What would 
he not have given, at the moment, for 
the days of old—the feelings of old, 
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when he would have drawn her to his 
bosom, and soothed her there with 
assurances of never-ending love. But 
now he dared not; the link between 
him and earth was broken. He 
thought of the immortal gift just ac- 
quired, and he would not renounce its 
ecstatic joys—no, not even for Isilda. 
He took her hand kindly, but coldly, 
saying— 

“ Forgive me, Isilda; I have been 
studying—dreaming ;_ I did not mean 
to say thou wert unwelcome.” 

** Bless thee for that, my Basil, my 
beloved!” cried the girl, weeping, as 
she pressed his hand passionately to 
her heart and her lips. ‘ Thou could 
not be unkind to me—to thy betrothed 
wife.” 

Basil turned away; he could not 
tell her that the tie was now only a 
name ; and Isilda went on— 

** Thou hast not looked the same of 
late; thou art too anxious; or thou 
hast some hidden sorrow upon thee. 
Tell it to me, my Basil,” she conti- 
nued, caressingly. Who should 
share and lighten it but I, who love 
thee so!” 

** Dost thou indeed love me so well, 
Isilda ?” 

“Thou art my all—my life—my 
soul! It were death itself to part 
from thee,” cried the girl, in a burst 
of impassioned feeling, as she knelt 
beside the bending form of her lover, 
and strove to wind her arms around 
his neck. She had hatdly dared to do 
so now to him who had once wooed 
that fondness with so many prayers. 

* Woe is me, alas!’’ muttered the 
student. ‘ Must thou also be sacri- 
ficed, O Isilda!” 

She did not hear his words, but she 
felt him unclasp her arms from his 
neck ; and Isilda sank insensible at 
Basil’s feet. 

The die was cast. Slowly the stu- 
dent laid her down—her the oncé be- 
loved—on the cold floor. He called 
** Margareta ;” and before his sister 
entered, went out into the open air. 


V.——THE TWO HEARTS UNVEILED. 


Bastt Wotcemvetu had now gained 
the summit of his wishes. He had 
panted for the river of knowledge— 
had found it, and allayed his burning 
thirst in its waters, which were to him 


a Lethe, bringing obliv on of all else. 
He walked as one in a dream, or like 
the false prophet of old, falling into a 
trance, but having his eyes open. He 
was gentle, kind to his sister, and to 
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the patient, sorrowful Isilda; but he 
shrank from their society, as he did 
from that of every living soul. He 
would disappear for d: ays together, 
wandering in the woods and moun- 
tains, far from his home. There the 
student was alone, with his newly-ac- 
quired sense—there he penetrated 
into the marvels of the invisible world. 
He saw the Sylphs of the air floating 
over him, and fanning his slumbers 
with their ambrosial wings. The 
beautiful Undines spread their cool, 
wavy arms around him, and through 
the riven earth he beheld the Gnomes 
and Bobolds at work in their treasure- 
caves. Borne by the Salamandrines, 
he viewed the caves of the volcanoes ; 
their lurid recesses were exposed to 
his gaze, and he saw the central fires 
smouldering beneath the surface of 
the globe—the cradles of the earth- 
quake. 

Then, when the student returned, 
he would shut himself up in his cham- 
ber, and invoke the being who had 
first appeared to him—the beautiful 
Salamandrine. He imbibed from her 
lips wondrous love of hidden things, 
and wisdom beyond that of man; he 
sunned himself in the light of her glo- 
rious beauty, and became insensible to 
all earthly things. 

“© O, my master,” Basil would often 
murmur, “thou wert right. What 
count I now the cup of mortal pleasure 
while that of heaven is at my lips. I 
could torture—almost destroy this poor 
frail body, for the sake of my soul.’ 

And while the student revelled in 
these ecstacies, his slight form grew 


VI.—LOVE 


Bastt Wotcemutu lay asleep on his 
couch. He had outwatched midnight, 
and was very weary. 
Rosencreutz, the wise philosopher, the 
man of surpassing genius, had not 
passed the limits of mortality; his 
earth vesture clung around him still— 
weariness had overtaken him in the 
tidst of his vigilsk—he had thrown 
himself down on the hard pallet, and 
fallen asleep, as sound as if the rude 
couch of the Rosicrucian were the mo- 
narch’s bed of down. The morning 
stars looked in at his casement, and 
the dim light of a single lamp fell on 
the countenance of the student. He 
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more shadowy—his dreamy eyes be- 
came of a more fathomless depth, and 
his whole appearance was that of a 
spirit which had for a season assumed 
this mortal coil. No thought of Isilda, 
no yearning for her forsaken love 
crossed his memory ; the lesser feeling 
was all absorbed in the greater, for the 
one reigning passion of Basil Wolge- 
muth’s soul was, a thirst after know- 
ledge. 

And Isilda—the devoted one—how 
fared it with her? She knew that no 
other maiden had stolen her lover’s 
heart, and yet it was changed towards 
her. She saw it to be so. “Some over- 
powering passion had extinguished that 
of love ; and her life’s hope was gone. 
She did not pine nor weep ; she felt 
no anger towards Basil, for in her eyes 
he could do no wrong. Isilda had 
worshipped him from her girlhood, 
with a love mixed with idolatry, for it 
long seemed like “the desire of the 
moth for the star.” None other had 
ever won a thought from the maiden; 
though many had wooed her; but 
having once loved him, none else ‘could 
have filled her heart for ever. Even 
Basil, when he came to measure her 
love by his own, dreamed not of its in- 
tensity. So absorbing was this one 
passionate love, that even the sad 
change in him who was its object, 
could not weaken it. She desired no 
more but to be near the idol of her 
soul; to see him; to hover round him 
as silently as his shadow. —only to have 
the blessed privilege of loving I him, and 
the memory, sweet, though mournful, 
that he had once loved her. 


UNTO DEATH. 


lay calm as a little child, with folded 
hands, as if his mother had lulled him 
to sleep with songs. Oh! if that mo- 
ther could have beheld him now, how 
would she have wept over the child of 
so many prayers! 

I have said before that there was 
little beauty in Basil’s face, at least 
that mere beauty of form, which is so 
dazzling—and it is good that it should 
be so, for a lovely face seems fresh 
from the impress of God’s hand; we 
naturally love it, cling to it, and wore 
ship it as such. But Basil’s sole 
charm had been the genius so plainly 
visible in his face, and a sunny, youth - 
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ful, happy look, which made it pleas- 
ant to behold. Now, all this was 
gone, but while he slept, a little of 
his olden self returned, a smile wan- 
dered over his lips, and his sunny hair 
fell from his brow, as in the days 
when Isilda’s fingers used to part those 
bright locks, and her soft lips loved to 
rest on that white and beautiful fore- 
head. Suddenly a red glare lighted 
up the still shadows of the chamber— 
it flashed on the eyes of the sleeper. 

** Art thou here, O beautiful spirit,” 
murmured Basil, half roused, and 
dazzled by the brilliant light, which 
seemed a realization of his dream. 

But it was no celestial presence that 
shone into the student’s room. He 
awoke fully, rose up, and looked out 
into the night. The city lay hushed 
beneath the star-light, like a palace of 
the dead, it seemed as though no mor- 
tal turmoil would ever more ruffle its 
serene repose. But far in the dark- 
ness, in a direction where Basil’s eyes 
had, in former times, been turned s6 
fondly waiting for the one solitary 
lamp, which was to him like a star— 
lurid flames and white smoke burst 
forth, and contended with the gloom 
around. There was in the city the 
fearful presence of fire, and the burn- 
ing house was Isilda’s. 

With a sudden impulse, Basil stay- 
ed not to unfasten bolt or bar, but 
leaped at once through the low win- 
dow, and fled, rather than ran, to the 
scene. This time mortal love had the 
pre-eminence ; he forgot all but Isilda 
—Isilda perishing in the flames. 

Wildly raged the fierce element, as 
if kindled by a hundred demons, who 
fanned it with their fiery breath, and 
leaped,and howled, and shouted, as it 
spread on withmad swiftness. Now it 
writhed inserpent coils—now it darted 
upwards in forked tongues, and now it 
made itself a veil of dusky vapours, 
and beneath that shade went on in its 
devastating way. Its glare put out 
the dim stars overhead, and hung on 
the skirts of the clouds that were 
driven past, until the sky itself seemed 
in flames. House after house caught 
the blaze, and cries of despairing ago- 
ny, mingled with shrieks of frantic 
terror, rose up through the horrible 
stillness of night. The beautiful ele- 
ment which Basil had so loved, the 
cheering, inspiring Fire, was turned 
into a fearful scourge. 
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The student reached the spot, and 
looked wildly up to the window he had 
so often watched. A passing gust 
blew the flames aside, and he distin- 
guished there a white figure—it was 
Isilda ; her hands were crossed on her 
bosom, and her head was bowed 
meekly, as if she knew there was no 
hope, and was content to die. 

Basil saw, and in amoment he had 
rushed in the burning dwelling. He 
gained the room, and with a wild cry 
of joy, Isilda sprung into his arms. 
Without a word, he bore her, insen- 
sible as she was, through the smoke 
and flame, to a spot where the fire had 
not reached. Further he could not 
go, for his strength failed him. He 
laid his burthen down and leaned 
against the wall. 

“I might not live for thee, Isilda,”’ 
cried the student, but I can die with 
thee. Yet is there no help—no hope ? 
Where are the spirits that were once 
subject unto me? And thou, my 
guardian—-spirit of Fire!—is this thy 
work? Where art thou?” 

**] am here,” answered a voice; 
and the Salamandrine appeared. The 
flames drew nearer, and Basil saw 
myriads of rial shapes flitting among 
them, in mazy wreaths. They came 
nigh—they hovered over his mortal 
love—their robes of seeming flame 
swept her form. 

« Touch her not,” shrieked the stu- 
dent, as he bent over Isilda, his human 
fear overpowering him. 

“* The good and pure like her, are 
ever safe,” replied the Salamandrine. 
‘© We harm her not.’’ And she breath- 
ed over the maiden, who awoke. 

“Oh my Basil!” murmured the 
girl, “is death then past ? Thou didst 
come to save me—thou lovest me— 
thou art mine again !” and she stretch- 
ed out to him her loving arms; but 
Basil turned away. 

*«‘ Hush!” he said “dost thou not 
see them—the spirits ?” 

Isilda looked round fearfully. I 
see nothing—only thee.” 

The student’s eyes flashed with wild 
excitement. ‘ See!” he cried, “they 
fill the air, they gather round us, they 
come between thee and me. Now, 
now their forms grow fainter—they 
are vanishing—it is thou, oh woman! 
who art driving them from my sight 
for ever. Stay, glorious beings, stay ! 
I give up all—even her.” 
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‘¢ They shall not part me from thee,” 
shrieked the girl, as she clung to 
Basil, and wound her arms round him. 
** No power in heaven or earth shall 
tear us asunder—thou art mine—I will 
live for thee—I will die for thee—my 
Basil!” 

« Thou shalt have thy desire!” the 
student madly cried, as he struggled 
in her frantic clasp. 

There was the gleam of steel—one 
faint bubbling sigh ;—the arms relaxed 
their hold, and Basil was alone—with 
the dead! 

The Fire stayed in its dire path, and 
a wailing sound rose up as the spirits 
fled away. Heaven and earth had for- 
saken the murderer. 

He knelt beside his victim ; he wept, 
he laughed, he screamed ; for madness 
was in his brain. 

“TIT may kiss thee now, Isilda,” he 
shouted, “thou art all mine own; 
death has made thee my wife, and he 


CHAPTER VII.—THE 


FEARFULLY did morning dawn on the 
eyes of the murderer. He had re- 
gained his chamber unobserved, and 
there he crouched in its most gloomy 
nook. His frenzy had passed away, 
and left the freezing coldness of des- 
pair. The darkness was terrible to 
him, and yet when the light of morn- 
ing came he shrank from it in horror, 
and buried his face in his garments to 
shut out the fearful glare. All day 
he remained motionless. Margareta’s 
loud weeping came to him from with- 
in. From her brother’s bolted door, 
she thought he had departed on one of 
his usual rambles, and Basil heard his 
name repeated often, mingled with 
Isilda’s—for the last had been as a 
sister to Margareta, and deep was the 
sorrow of the gentle girl. 

Basil heard his sister’s sobs; but 
they fell idly on his stonyears. Many 
sounds rose up from the street—the 
widow's cry, the orphan’s moan, and 
the despairing lament of the houseless 
and homeless—but all were nothing to 
him. He kept the same immoveable 
attitude until daylight waned, and then 
he rose up and lit the Fire on his 
hearth. 

Brighter and brighter grew the 
blaze, and wilder gleamed the eyes of 
the student. He swayed his body to 
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clasped the cold still form to his breast, 
kissing the lips and cheeks with pas- 
sionate vehemence. 

«*T will make thee a pyre—a noble 
funeral pyre,” he continued ; * the fire 
shall purify this mortal clay, and thou 
shalt become a spirit, Isilda—a beauti- 
ful immortal spirit.” 

He bore the dead to where the fire 
raged fiercest ; he laid his beloved on 
a couch ; composed the frigid limbs, 
folded the hands, and kissing the cold 
lips once more, retired to a distance, 
while the flames played round the still 
beautiful form which was once Isilda. 
Lovingly they enwreathed and en- 
shrouded it, until at last they conceal- 
ed it from the student’s gaze. He 
turned and fled. The Fire had in its 
mysterious bosom the ashes of that 
noble and devoted heart. Isilda had 
found the death she once thought so 
blest,—death by the hand of the be- 
loved. 


HOPE DECEIVED. 


and fro with low murmuring, and 
then he passionately invoked the Sa- 
lamandrine. 

“ The sacrifice is complete—I am 
now half divine—I have no bond to 
earth—my soul is free. Why delay- 
est thou, O spirit? Come, teach me; 
let me know the past. Give me wis- 
dom—lI thirst!—I thirst! Let me 
become as a god in knowledge!” 

But the vision came not—there was 
no voice. 

“Spirit of Fire! art thou deaf to 
me still? I have done all—I have 
torn myself from earth—I have be- 
come what men would loathe. Hear 
me—answer me, or I die!” groaned 
the student. 

Wreaths of dusky vapour oversha- 
dowed the Fire, and from them pro- 
ceeded a melancholy voice. 

“OQ mortal, sin has entered thine 
heart ; blood is on thy hand, and the 
polluted can have no fellowship with 
the pure. Thine eyes may behold us 
no more for ever !” 

A fearful shudder passed through 
the student’s frame. 

“Tt is false! Cursed spirits, ye 
have deceived me!” 

“It is not we who have deceived 
thee, but thine own soul,” answered 
the Salamandrine. “ We are not evil ; 
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unseen, we would have watched over 
thee thy whole life through. It was 
thou who didst long after what is per- 
mitted but to few—to hold commune 
with the invisible. To do this, with 
safety, man must keep a heart pure as 
fearless, and such was not thine. Thou 
didst seek us—we allured not thee. 
Blame not us, therefore, but thy own 
weakness. Thou hast sinned, and 
henceforth we are invisible to thee!” 

« Woe, woe !” cried Basil, in agony; 
“have I then lost all? Beautiful spi- 
rit, guide of my life, have mercy !— 
forsake me not!” 

“1 do not forsake thee, O poor 
mortal!” answered the voice, sadly. 
“It is thou who art no longer able 
to behold me. We mourn over the 


1X.——-THE 


Two days after the terrible Fire, 
some who loved and pitied the deso- 
late Margareta, forcibly entered the 
student’s room. They found Basil 
dead. He lay on the floor, his mar- 
ble face upturned to their horror- 
stricken view. There might have 
been agony in the last fearful moment, 
for the hands were tightly pressed 
upon the heart ; but all was calmness 
now. The features had settled into 
their stilly and eternal repose. How 
the spirit parted, none knew, save 
Him who gave it, and who had now 
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sinner, but it is his own guilt which 
darkens his eyes, and shuts out our 
beauty from him; we are unchanged.” 

“¢ Have i lost all,” repeated the stu- 
dent, in tones of thrilling despair. 
* Have | lost all those godlike powers 
so bitterly won? And must I behold 
thee no more, beneficent spirit ?” 

« No more—no more.” replied the 
mournful accents of the Salaman- 
drine, and a faint chorus like the 
sighing of the wind, echoed plain- 
tively— 

© No 
more !” 

The vapour swept away from the 
Fire, and the student was left with 
his despair. He fell on his face and 
wept. 


more, O poor mortal, no 


END OF ALL. 


reclaimed his gift. The book of 
Michael Meyer lay beside the stu- 
dent, and firmly clasped in the stiif- 
ened fingers, was a long tress of wo- 
man’s hair. More than this, all was 
mystery. 

Many years after, when the me- 
mory of the student of Cologne had 
long been forgotten, an aged nun 
died in a convent, not far from the 
city. It was Margareta, the only 
sister of Basil Wolgemuth, the Ro- 
sicrucian. 
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stto m 
Now trembling 


fduty— 
: the vesper star, 
o'er your beauty, 


Still vividly I see your glades, 
The deep and emerald-hearted, 

As when from their luxuriant shades 
My lingering steps departed.” 


How glorious are the mountains at all 
times. Take them in winter—the rug- 
ged tops and steep sides are dazzingly 
white, and the drapery of snow muffles 
rock and bush. See them in the sun- 
light, the glazed surface glitters like 
sparkling gems, and when evening falls, 
a roseate, blushing tint, speaks of the 
lovely bashfulness of nature. Visit the 
mountains in summer ;—are they not 
equally sublime? ‘The iron grasp of 
winter has relaxed his hold upon the 
streams, and like giants refreshed, they 
leap from their prison. Down they 
rush, tumbling from crag to crag, 


leaping from bank to bank, now gurg- 
ling slowly along a heather dell, as if 


to gather strength for the next fail, 
and then, collecting their might, plung- 
ing down an abyss, lighting up its 
darkness with flashing foam and spray, 
amidst a din and uproar that thunders 
through the glens. Then how sweetly 
the wild flowers bloom on the hills, 
and tender herbage springs up in the 
valleys, dainty browsing for the sheep 
and goats of ‘the poor cottiers. It is 
among such scenes as these that the 
Funcheon—the Jrish Yarrow,* as the 
Blackwater is deemed the Irish Rhine 
—takes its rise, among the remote 
fastnesses of the Gualties, a range of 
lofty mountains running along the con- 
fines of the counties of Cork, Lime- 
rick, and Tipperary. It rises in the 
last-named county, in a bog a mile 
south of these vast hills; but soon en- 
ters Cork, through which it takes a 
circuitous course “of about twenty-five 
miles. 
Rugged and wild are the Gualties, 


*It is not idle fancy which bestows this designation on the Funcheon. 
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and whoso will venture to explore them, 
if fond of mountain scenery, is sure to 
be rewarded for his pains. A coursing 
excursion lately led us into their sub- 
lime regions ; and since the days we 
left the Alps, we never witnessed 
aught so magnificent. Here are moun- 
tains piled on mountains, gigantic 
peaks, on which clouds are ever resting, 
while deep, secluded valleys, narrow 
darksome dells—rugged, steep glens— 
open underneath. Spreading away 
from the base of the hills, the eye sur- 
veys a boundless tract of country, 
stretching to the horizon’s verge, like 
the vast expanse of ocean. Towns and 
villages, hamlets and huts, are scatter- 
ed through the plains, where every 
species of cultivation may be marked 
by the practised sight of the agricultu- 
ralist. These mountains, for the most 
part, together with a considerable por- 
tion of the country they overlook, are 
the estate of the Earl of Kingston, 
having formerly belonged to his ances- 
tor, the White Knight. In the midst 
of the Gualties, and not far from our 
river’s fountain-head, is a very pictu- 
resque castle, belonging 2 Lord Kings- 
ton, known as Gualty Castle, or the 
Mountain Lodge. The approach winds 
through a thick wood : and, as it leads 
over a small bridge thrown across a 
narrow dell, through which a rushing 
rivulet forces its way, the scene around 
is very beautiful. In front swells a 
gentle hill, green and smooth, crown- 
ed by the Mountain Castle. The oc- 
tagon towers and broad roofs resemble 
somewhat a Chinese building when be- 
held from a distance. Before the 


There 


exists a wondrous similitude between the rivers twain; and the hills, overhanging 


each, 


bear a near resemblance both in shape and position. 


We shall, also, imme- 


diately show that the Irish stream is not behind hand in its amount of poetical 


association. 
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castle is a steep gorge of great ex- 
tent, while the mountains on either 
hand rise high in air, the sides well 
wooded, and the stream wends its sil- 
very way through the glen. There 
are singularly picturesque walks along 
the avenues of the lodge, which the 
visiter will traverse with delight. They 
impart to the soul the quiet and sooth- 
ing gratification derived from the pre- 
sence of nature in her glorious ma- 
jesty. We rejoice in beholding such 
scenery in our dear native land, and 
thoughts beautiful and tender flit be- 
fore the imagination, waking dreams 
almost capable of realization. 

Perhaps not the least attraction 
which draws the tourist to this region 
is the fact that it inspired the muse of 
Spenser, and is hallowed by the undy- 
ing beauty of his exquisite stanzas. 
Truly it is the attribute of song to lend 
charms to nature, by its associations, 
to impart a perfume sweet as the scent 
of the sweetest flowers, and far more 
lasting in duration ; years increase 
instead of diminishing its power. 

Here, then, is the highest of the 
Gualties, which Spenser, in the legend 
of Constancie,* celebrates under the 
name of Arlo, derived, doubtless, from 
the glen in its vicinity, called Aherlow. 
Here, in former times, the deities as- 
sembled, and this was especially re- 
sorted to by Diana, until she was de- 
terred, as appears in the poem :— 


“ And were it not ill-fitting for this file 

To sing of hilles and woodes 'mongst warres and 
knights, 

I would abate the sterneness of my stile, 
*Mongst these sterne stounds to m le soft delights ; 
And tell how Arlo, through Dianaes spights 
(Beeing of old the best and fairest hill 
That was in all this Holy Island’s hights) 
‘Was made the most unpleasant and most ill: 
Meane while, O Clio, lend Calliope thy quill. 


Whylome when Ireland flourished in fame 

Of wealth and goodnesee, far above the rest 

Of all that bear the British Islands’ name, 

The gods then used, for pleasure and for rest, 

Oft to resort thereto, when seemed them best ; 

But none of all the rest more pleasure found 

Than Cynthia, that is soveraine queene profest 

Of woods and forests, which therein abound, 

Sprinkled with wholesome waters more then most 
on ground : 


But *mongst them all, as fittest for her game, 

(Either for chase of beast with hound or bowe, 

Or for to shroude in shade from Phebus’ flame, 

Or bathe in fountains that doe freshly flowe, 

Or from high hilles, or from the dales belowe), 

She chose this Arlo; where she did resort 

With all her nymphes enranged on a rowe, 

With whom the woody gods did oft consort, 

For with the nymphs the satyrs love to play and 
sport."’ 


* Faerie Queene, Canto VI. 
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The poet then introduces one of the 
nymphs, “hight Molanna,” who had 
loved, but in vain, her neighbouring 
river, the Fanchin. She encounters 
the god, Faunus, who promises, under 
certain conditions, to accomplish her 
desire, and to bring about an union 
with her beloved. The Fanchin is 
the Funcheon, and the Molanna, 
which joins it near its source, is the 
Brackbawn, a rocky stream that runs 
through the glen of the Mountain 
Castle. The latter was the favourite 
bathing place of the goddess, and its 
source is so faithfully described in the 
first of the stanzas following, that the 
words of the Poet might be used in 
any topography of our own day :— 


** For first she springs out of two marble rocks, 

On which a grove of oakes high-mounted growes, 

That as a girlond seemes to deck the locks 

Of some faire bride, brought forth with pompous 
showes 

Out of her bower, that many flowers strowes ; 

So through the flowery dales she tumbling downe 

Through many woodes and shady coverts flowes, 

‘That on each side her silver channell crowne, 

Till to the plaine she come, whose valleys she doth 
drowne. 


In her sweet streams Diana used oft, 

After her sweatie chase and toilsome play, 

To bathe herselfe ; and often on the soft 

And downy grasse her dainty limbes to lay 

In covert shades, where none behold her may, 
For much she hated sight of living eye ; 

Foolish god Faunus, though full many a day 

He saw her clad, yet longed foolishly 

To eee her naked 'mongst her nymphs in privity. 


No way he found to compasse his desire, 

But to corrupt Molanna, this her maid, 

Her to discover for some secret hire : 

So her with flattering words he first assaid ; 

And after pleasing gifts for her purvaid ; 
Queene-apples, and red cherries from the tree, 
With which he her allured and betraid, 

To tell what time he might her lady see, 

When she herself did bathe that he might secret bee. 


“ There too he promist, if she would him pleasure 
With this small boone, to quit her with a better ; 
To wit, that whereas she had out of measure 
Long loved the Fanchin,t who by nought did set 

her, 
That he would undertake for this to get her 
To be his love, and of him liked well ; 
Besides all which he vowed to be her debtor 
For many more good turns than he would to tell, 
The least of which this little pleasure should excell, 


The simple maid did yield to him anone; 

And eft him placed where he close might view 
That never any saw, save only one, 

Who, for his hire, to so foole-hardy due, 

Was of his hounds devoured in hunter’s hew. 
Tho’, as her manner was, on sunny day, 
Diana with her nymphs, about her drew 

To this sweet spring, where, doffing her array, 
She bathed her lovely limbes——” 


Foolish Faunus, not being able to 
keep quiet, broke forth in laughter :— 


“ The goddess all abashed with that noise, 
In haste forth started from the guilty brooke ; 
And, running straight whereas she heard his voice, 
Enclosed the bush about, and there him tooke, 


7 Funcheon. 
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Like darred larke, not daring up to looke 

On her whose sight before so much he sought; 

Thenceforth they drew him by the hornes, and 
shooke 

Nigh all to pieces that they left him nought ; 

And then into the open light they forth him 
brought.” 


The goddess Diana and her mai- 
dens all ill-used poor Faunus, 


“ They mocke and scorne him, and him foul! miscall, 
Some by the nose him pluckt, some by the taile, 
And by his goatieh beard some did him haile; 

Yet he (poor soul) with patience all did beare, 
For nought against their wills might countervaile.” 


So having flouted him their fill, and 
determined on robing him in a deer- 
skin, and hunting him, ‘ Cynthia’s selfe 
more angry than the rest,” examined 
him, until he confessed “that ‘twas 
Molanna which her so bewraid.” 


So they him followed till they weary were ; 

When, back returning to Molann againe, 

They, by commandment of Diana, there 

Her whelm'd with stones: yet Faunus, for her 
paine, 

Of her beloved Fanchin did obtaine, 

That her he would receive into his bed. 

So now her waves pass through a pleasant plaine, 

Till with the Fanchin she herself doe wed, 

And, both combined, themselves in one faire river 
spread,” 


The Funcheon now winds close by 
the remains of a stately castle in the 
parish of Kilbenny. The portion of 
the ruin yet standing bespeaks the 
great size and strength of the building 
when entire. The situation too, on 
the north bank of the river, in a 
fertile tract of country, and almost 
completely sheltered from the North 
by the Titanic mountains, evinced a 
judicious choice in the site. This was 
the residence of one of the chief men 
of Munster in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
the White Knight, otherwise styled 
Clan Gibbon—who,with another chief- 
tain named Condon, gave the name to 
a barony in the County of Cork, which 
it retains at this day—Condons and 
Clan Gibbons. In anote by Dr. Smith,* 
the White Knight is stated to have 
been descended from Gislebert, called, 
by the Irish, Gibbon, the eldest son by 
a second wife of John Fitzgerald, an- 
cestor to the houses of Kildare and 
Desmond. He had large possessions 
in this county, now part of the Earl of 
Kingston’s estate. Sir John King 
having been created Baron Kingston, 


* Hist. Cork, vol. i. p. 37. 
§ Cox, vol. i. p. 415. 
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by Charles II., in 1660, married Ca- 
therine, (daughter of Sir William Fen- 
ton, knight, and dame Margaret Fitz- 
gerald his wife,) sole heiress to the 
family of the White Knights, from 
whom the estate has descended to the 
present hospitable inheritor. 

This White Knight appears to have 
been an active participator in all the 
insurrections of his family, during the 
reign of Elizabeth. In 1578, Edmund 
Fitzgibbon, commonly called the White 
Knight, John Fitzgerald, seneschal of 
Imokilly, and Philip Roche, advised 
James Fitzmaurice, son to Sir Maurice 
of Desmond, to apply to the kings of 
France and Spain for assistance against 
the dominion of England, and promised 
that they would join in the design 
of invading this kingdom: soon after 
which they all quitted the country, and 
fled into France.t We find from a 
chivalrous affair related by Hollin- 
shed,t that the White Knight occa- 
sionally changed sides. ‘ It happened 
there was a parley with the seneschal 
of Imokilly, who was charged by Cap- 
tain Raleigh (Sir Walter), before the 
Earl of Ormond, with cowardice, and 
made no reply to the charge. One of 
his men owned that his master was that 
day a coward, but that he would be- 
have otherwise on the next occasion. 
The Earl of Ormond offered the se- 
neschal that if he, and Sir John of 
Desmond, who was then present, and 
three or four of their best officers, 
would appoint to meet him, Captain 
Raleigh, and four others, they would 
come to the same place, pass the river, 
and fight them man to man; but no 
answer was then given ; and the White 
Knight was afterwards sent with the 
challenge, but the rebels refused it.” 
In 1598 the Desmond chieftains were 
again in insurrection, and James, 
known by the name of the Sugan Earl 
of Desmond, seeing the great estate 
of his ancestors in the hands of new 
planters and strangers, took up arms 
and joined O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone. 
On the 3rd of December, 1598, the 
Queen sent letters to the Lord Presi- 
dent, that he might, by all possible fa- 
vour and persuasion, oblige the White 
Knight and Condon to continue in their 
obedience; which he endeavoured to 
do, but in vain.§ Morrison states ia 
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his history that the White Knight took 
to the field on this occasion four hun- 
dred foot and thirty horse ; notwith- 
standing the force thus added to his 
army, Tyrone appears to have had 
doubts of the constancy of the White 
Knight, for he took hostages for his 
fidelity to him.* This feeling in the 
breast of O'Neil seems to have strong 
grounds for its origin; proof of his 
instability has already been given, and 
in 1600, in the beginning of the month 
of May, William Barrett, of Ballin- 
colly, MacMaughe Condon, and the 
White Knight, submitted to the Lord 
President, and received the Queen’s 
pardon.t An incident shortly after- 
wards threatened to disturb his loyalty 
to the Queen. In August that year, 
Captain Harvey, with seventy foot and 
twenty-four horse, marched from Mal- 
low towards Condon’s country, in pur- 
suit of an arch-rebel, called John Mac- 
Redmond. The army, by mistake, 
burned a house in avillage of the White 
Knight, which they imagined belonged 
to the rebels ; but, upon discovering 
their error, the captain offered to pay 
the damage. John Fitzgibbon, son of 
the White Knight, was by no means sa- 
tisfied ; but gathered one hundred and 
sixty foot, and some horse, and attacked 
the English, to whom he did no hurt, 
although they slew sixty of his men. 
The White Knight stormed at first, 
but when he understood the mistake, 
he was at length pacified; the guide 
who led them into the error was exe- 
cuted.t 

The fidelity of the White Knight 
shortly afterwards sustained a more 
severe trial, of which the historical in- 
cidents are developed in the following 
tale :— 


THE WHITE KNIGHT’S VOW—A TALE 
OF DESMOND’S WARS. 


Evenine closed round the Castle of 
Kilbenny; the day had been calm 
and hot, every object around was 
distinct to the sight, and every sound 
struck the ear in that deathlike stillness 
in which nature is wrapt when the sum- 
mer heat prevails. The shades of co- 
ming night seemed to increase the size 
of the towers, while wreaths of ivy on 
the battlements were silvered by the 


* Pacata Hib., p. 22. 


7 Smith’s Cork, vol. ii., p. 72. 


moonlight as it glanced through the 
thickly loopholed walls, or flickered 
from the deep mullioned windows, 
To the right gleamed the river 
Funcheon, sweeping round the bawn 
of the Castle—to the left were brown 
forests climbing the mountain sides, 
while beyond their dark masses ridge 
rose on ridge—height mounted on 
height, where stood the Gualties in 
the majesty of lofty array. The 
Castle, seen from a great distance, 
caused a travel-stained horseman, who 
had hitherto urged his gallant grey 
at his utmost speed, to pause and 
admire the scene. He was a fine sol- 
dierly-looking man, in the prime of 
life. His countenance noble and full 
of dignity, to which his elaborately 
trimmed moustache, and peaked beard 
contributed. His habiliments denoted 
his profession—a martial one. Over 
his doublet glanced a steel breast-plate, 
while thick buff gloves came high up 
his arms; plates of armour covered 
his thighs, and were met at the knees 
by long trooper’s boots; a broad-brim- 
med hat, looped at the side with a 
richly jewelled buckle, from which gaily 
fluttered a plume of white ostrich fea- 
thers, gave an air of gallantry to a 
tout ensemble bold and chivalrous. He 
was well armed; pistols protruded 
from the holsters of his saddle; the 
long rapier of the period hung by his 
side ; while the short dagger, called in 
the days of knight errantry, misericorde, 
was fastened in his broad belt. 

“ By our Virgin Queen,” said the 
soldier, ‘ our doubtful ally has a noble 
nest.” He suffered his eyes slowly to 
traverse the lovely landscape as though 
it was a luxury to rest on the green 
glens, the bold swelling hills, and the 
foliage of the summer woods. “ How 
sweetly my gentle Spenser tuned his 
verse to recite the praises of this splen- 
did scenery in the Faerie Queene. 
But these fierce villains could not suf- 
fer him to dwell amongst them. They 
drove him hence ; and my poor friend 
sleeps with the poets of old.” 

The tear which fell on the cheek of 
the stranger told of a sensitive heart, 
yet he dashed it hastily aside, and, as 
though chafed at his weakness, struck 
the rowels into his fiery steed, and 
once more held on his rapid way. And 
in good time had he done so, a sudden 
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rippling of the river’s surface, which 
hitherto lay glassy as a mirror, faith- 
fully reflecting sky and moonlight, de- 
noted a breeze stealing from the hills. 
The clouds, resting on the hill-tops, 
rolled down the valleys, and soon hid 
them in the mist. The rain now began 
to fall on the traveller ; a vivid flash of 
lightning, followed by the bellowing 
thunder, lighted up the gloom, and 
showed the Castle within a short dis- 
tance. 

While the mounted traveller ap- 
proached the walls from the west, two 
footmen drew nigh from the opposite 
direction. Notwithstanding the hurry 
both were in to avoid the thunder- 
storm, they walked not abreast ; for 
one, considerably the elder, remained 
a pace behind his companion, whom 
he addressed with marked deference, 
though he used no title to show his 
rank. 

“ How truly fortunate to have ac- 
complished our work so well,” ob- 
served the younger and foremost. 

* True for you, Fitz Gibbon,” re- 
plied the other, “but, monuar,* to think 
what a fate for the likes of him. In- 
stead of his great castles and his reti- 
nue of nobles and knights, to be lodged 


in the cave of Sleevegort, just as if he 
was a badger, or a fox—and sure he 
is run to earth.” 

“ Well, Shawn,t cheer up; who 
knows what may come when the White 


Knight takes heart again. Hark! is 
not thata bugle horn?” And now arrived 
at a small wicket leading into the Cas- 
tle, the two men paused outside, and 
listened to the shrill blast of a horn 
wound at the drawbridge gate. “ There 
it is again,” whispered the younger 
man, ‘and if my ears deceive me not, 
I can well tell whose breath gives that 
one proud note—I marked it well be- 
fore.” 

«* Whose, dear master?” asked his 
companion. 

“That minion of England’s queen, 
who contrived to get more than three 
baronies of my kinsman’s property for 
his own share, curse him.” 

“Ah! you mean Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh !” 

‘“‘ The same, or he is no living man,” 
he replied, as the third long and pecu- 
liar blast was wafted on the breeze. 
A short conference with the warden 


* Alas! a word of pity. 
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called forth the lord of the castle, and, 
warmly receiving the stranger, all en- 
tered the dwelling. Within the lofty 
vaulted hall of Kilbenny Castle, sate 
the White Knight and his guest. The 
name well suited the aged chieftain, 
for his hair was white as snow, and 
over his shoulders he wore a loose 
woollen cloak or mantle of fleecy hue, 
secured at the neck by a silver clasp. 
An ample board was spread with good 
cheer. Around the spacious apart- 
ment were ranged weapons of the chase 
and war, in endless profusion; while 
favourite dogs, for hunting wolf or 
deer, lay crouched at their master’s 
feet. 

“*Now, White Knight,” said the 
stranger, addressing the lord of the 
castle, “ having done justice to thy 
good cheer, I must beseech thee to do 
justice to thyself. Where hast thou 
hid the traitor Desmond ?” 

“1, Sir Walter Raleigh ?” demanded 
the chieftain, with a start of surprise. 
I have had no communication with 
Desmond _ ce my fealty, so help me, 
Heaven. si" 

The other surveyed him with an ex- 
expression of incredulity. 

** Clan Gibbon,” said the younger 
man, “I am loth to let slip any word 
hurtful to your age or rank; but if 
another said so, my answer would be 
prompt. I cannot believe you are ig- 
norant the arch rebel is now in your 
territory.” 

“But I am utterly ignorant of it, 
on my hopes of salvation,” replied the 
chief. 

*¢ How can that be, when we have tid- 
ings to the contrary” Raleigh continued. 
** A party of my Lord Barry’s soldiers 
stole upon the earl ere-yesterday ; they 
came upon him at supper, and he es- 
caped without his mantle, so close were 
the pursuers. They actually tracked 
him into these glens of yours; and I 
am now deputed by the Lord Presi- 
dent to say, that he holds you answer- 
able with life and lands, if you let him 
slip through your fingers. He bade 
me tell you he reckons it most culpable 
in you to continue succour and shelter 
to our common foe, and one who 
has so often disquieted the reign of 
our sovereign lady the queen; and 
that he regards you, Clan Gibbon, bo- 
dily accountable for any fault in your 
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men, who may be accessory to the 
earl’s escape, by reason of your not as- 
sisting in pursuing him.” 

* That you have tidings of Desmond 
being in my territory I do not gainsay, 
since you vouch it, Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
replied the knight; “but I swear to you, 
on my allegiance, the fact is wholly 
unknown to me.” 

*‘I would wish for some stronger 
assurance than a tie which binds thee 
so loosely, Clan Gibbon,” said Raleigh, 
while the knight winced beneath his 
words. 

« Well, Raleigh, hear me,” cried the 
veteran chief, “‘ from you, at least, the 
taunt comes badly, as you could testify 
how I stood by you. Remember who 
bore the challenge to the Seneschal of 
Imokilly, for the passage of arms be- 
tween him and his captains, and Or- 
mond with four of us? But, since the 
= is forgotten, I vow to you, Ra- 

eigh, that ere to-morrow’s sun sets I 
shall deliver Desmond into thy hands, 
alive or dead, if he be in my country, 
or else I deliver myself to be dealt with 
as beseems fit to the queen’s majesty— 
here’s my hand.” 

“I accept the conditions, White 
Knight,” rejoined Raleigh, clasping 
the extended palm ; “ and should thou 
succeed in capturing the rebel, a thou- 
sand pounds of gold are thine. To 
enable thee to rise betimes on thy 
search, I repair to my night chamber, 
with thy kind permission, and com- 
mend thee to do so likewise,” said Sir 
Walter. 

The host summoned an attendant 
with a lamp, and marshalled his guest 
to his couch. 

On his return to’ the banquetting- 
hall, the White Knight was joined by 
the two men of whom mention is made 
already. 

“Where on earth have you been, 
Geoffrey, all the night long?” he in- 

uired. 

“In the Castle,” replied the young 
man. 

« And wherefore not at the evening 
banquet, my son ; it lacked thee.” 

« There was one at it I could scarce- 
ly trust to meet in amity,” said the 
youth. 

«You mean Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

The other nodded assent. 

«« What news brought he hither,” he 
inquired. 

« Heavy news an’ it be true, which 
God forbid,” replied his sire. “ He 
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warns me the Earl of Desmond lurks 
somewhere in our territory, and that 
the Lord President holds me account- 
able in life and lands for his capture.” 

«Then up with our banner and 
down with our foe,” said the young 
man, gaily. 

“What mean ye, Geoffrey,” cried 
the White Knight in perplexity ; “ you 
do not say the news is true ?” 

* Indeed I do, father,” said the son ; 
*‘ the earl is now in our territory.” 

Then indeed the poor old knight 
was in sore distress. He tore his aged 
hair in a perfect frenzy, and cursed 
the hour he first drew breath. 

** Father,” expostulated the young 
man, *‘ refrain from this lamentation ; 
surely it costs thee but little to give up 
the alliance with England’s haughty 

Queen, and succour our liege lord.” 

** Geoffrey,” groaned the afflicted 
knight, * hearken to what I have done. 
Believing in the utter impossibility of 
the Saxon’s story being true, I have 
vowed a vow that ere to-morrow’s sun 
sets I shall deliver Desmond into Ra- 
leigh’s hands, alive or dead, if he be 
in my country, or else deliver up my- 
self.” 

** And what is your resolution ?” 

‘© To keep my vow.” 

** Yes—but how ? there is an alter- 
native ?” 

«IT mean to deliver up Desmond, of 
course,” said the White Knight. 

«Then shame on thee, Clan Gib- 
bon,” cried the youth, deeply moved ; 
* greatly art thou fallen. ‘Time was 
when other sentiments were thine, and 
basely wouldst thou have spurned the 
notion of betraying a noble who put 
trust in thee and thine.” 

** Alas! my circumstances permit 
no other course.” 

** Thank heaven, I shall be no party 
to so base an act,” retorted the youth ; 
but mayhap thou never can find where 
we have concealed the Earl.” 

«‘ What do I hear?” exclaimed the 
White Knight.” Oh! tell me, Geof- 
frey, where is he?” 

** Never,” replied his son; “ my 
tongue shall first be torn out.” 

“I charge thee on thy duty, sir, to 
tell me.” 

‘* My duty is to prevent eternal in- 
famy falling on our noble name,” 
proudly replied the young man. 

“It is no disgrace to yield a rebel 
to justice.” 

“‘Ha! ‘rebel’ and ‘yield’ are new 
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terms in the mouth of the White 
Knight,” laughed the youth, scornful- 
ly; “and the justice which our Lord 
of Desmond will receive at the hand of 
the English enemy, are summed up in 
a strong rope and a short shrift, and 
possibly they dispense with the latter, 
as being papistical.” 

** I seek not to argue with you, sir,” 
urged the knight, angrily, “ nor care 
I what punishment an outlawed rebel 
shall receive ; my duty is to deliver 
him, and 1 demand of you his place of 
refuge.” 

«* With meat least the secret is safe,” 
replied Geoffrey—* I refuse to tell.” 

«* Nay this is past bearing,” cried 
the knight, losing temper. “ Shawn’— 
the attendant who waited in an ante- 
room, appeared—* summon two of the 
warders, and do thou convey this ob- 
stinate boy to the western turret, 
where it is my strict orders he be kept 
under bolt and bar until he gives me 
the intelligence I asked of him.” 

The servitor, accustomed to the des- 
potic orders of his chief, obeyed; he 
returned, accompanied by two grim 
gallowglasses, who quickly laid hold 
of the young Fitz Gibbon. 

“*T obey the chief,” he doggedly an- 
swered, ‘in all that befits agentleman, 
but I shall never betray the Earl of 
Desmond ; lead me to my dungeon.” 

Many curious looks were cast on the 
White Knight as he waved his hand 
impatiently for the removal of his son. 
The clatter of the guards across the 
stone-paved Castle-yard aroused the 
English soldier’s curiosity ; he opened 
his chamber casement, and demanded 
the cause of the marching of armed 
men. 

* The knight sent his son to prison 
for refusing to betray the Earl of Des- 
mond, I hear,” was the reply. 

Raleigh shut the window, and mut- 
tering, “ He is in earnest, then—I may 
sleep soundly,” took from his pillow 
a weapon of curious construction. To 
a long rapier was combined a pistol, 
the barrel of considerable length run- 
ning along the blade, and the lock so 
contrived that the hilt of the rapier 
served as the handle for both.* He 
uncocked the pistol, and returning the 
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rapier into the sheath, which also re- 
ceived and concealed the pistol-barrel, 
placed the sword near his bed, and 
soon fell into a profound slumber. 

Not so the aged chieftain ; long ere 
the morning’s light he was astir, 
watching for the dawn. He beheld 
the crimson flush of the sky heralding 
the sunrise. Day broke in all its 
glory. The light fell first on the 
mountain tops, then stole swiftly down 
the sides, until the dark haze of twi- 
light rolled from the plain. A mist 
floated on the course of the Funcheon, 
but no sooner did the rays of the sun 
gather power than it also disappeared, 
and the river flashed and glittered in 
the golden glow. 

Collecting a band of confidential 
retainers around him, the White 
Knight briefly stated the necessity he 
was under of redeeming his pledge, 
and concluded— 

**T solemnly declare my readiness 
to give, and hereby offer any of my 
people who will conduct me to the 
hiding place of Desmond the sum of 
fifty pounds, and the inheritance of 
a ploughland of fertile ground to him 
and his heirs for ever !” 

All protested their readiness to 
oblige their lord, if in their power, 
but declared their utter ignorance 
that the earl was in their country 
at all. 

Here Shawn, who had overheard 
the dialogue between the knight and 
his son the previous evening, desired 
to speak a word in private with the 
chief. 

‘For all that has passed,” said 
Shawn, “I can hardly credit my 
senses, but I see you are in trouble, 
and have come to help you out of it. 
Would you surely give up the earl if 
he was in your power ?” 

“TI would surely, Shawn, but where 
am I to find him ?” 

“Leave that to me—I know where 
he is?” 

“Then, Shawn, I shall reward you 
well; twice fifty pounds and the 
ploughland are your’s, when we have 
the earl a prisoner at the castle.” 

“Follow on then,” said Shawn, 
riding forward, and the White Knight 





* A friend of ours was shown a weapon of similar construction a few weeks 
since, in the interesting collection of arms and armour, possessed by the Rev. P. W. 
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and his retainers were speedily out of 
sight. The route lay along verdant 
valleys and fertile plains ere they en- 
tered on a rocky mountain boughereen 
or bridle track; even this too was 
left, and a wild hill country was tra- 
versed. 

* Do you see that small hole,” said 
Shawn, pointing the White Knight’s 
attention to what seemed the entrance 
to a fox-earth. 

** Yes,” he replied. 

Within that opening,” said Shawn, 
*¢is the Earl of Desmond.” 

Arrived at the narrow entrance, the 
troop dismounted. The chief ad- 
vanced to the cavern, and called at the 
entrance— 

*‘ Desmond, come forth! you are 
my prisoner ?” 

*’ Who calls?” quickly replied a 
voice, which all recognized as that of 
the earl. 

“IT am Clan Gibbon, the White 
Knight.” 

«Then you are doubly a traitor,” 
said the earl, boldly advancing from 
the cave, and turning to the knight’s 
men, who, on the first emotion of 
their awe at the presence of so re- 
nowned a noble, had dofted their hel- 
mets; “for, being Clan Gibbon you 
are my kinsman, and as White Knight, 
you and yours are my natural fol- 
lowers, and as you are doubly a trai- 
tor, I call on my liegemen to arrest 

ou.” 

The knight’s men looked one upon 
the other, but no one stirred. 

« My Lord,” said Shawn, drawing 
his sword and seizing the earl, “ that 
day is gone by; we are friends with 
Queen Elizabeth now, and you are 
her enemy.” 

The others also drew their swords. 

“Enough!” cried the earl, “I 
yield. When my own desert me, I 
have no care for freedom.” 

So saying, he mounted Shawn’s 
horse, while that attendant rode be- 
hind one of his fellows, and ere sun- 
set, the White Knight redeemed his 
vow. 

For this service, adds the historian,* 
the White Knight was rewarded with 
the sum of one thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Theearl having beenattainted on 
the 10th of March preceding, he was, 


* Smith’s Cork, pp. 77, 78. 


at a session holden at Cork, indicted, 
arraigned, condemned and adjudged a 
traitor ; and on the 14th of August, 
1601, he was sent into England. The 
earl died in the Tower of London, in 
1608, and was interred in the chapel 
thereof, his life being spared in po- 
licy of state; for while he lived, his 
brother could not be set up to raise 
new disturbances. His lady had a 
pension of a hundred pounds a year 
allowed her by King James, anno 
1623, and lived to be over a hundred 
and forty years old.t 


The Funcheon continues to glide 
in the vicinity of the Gualty moun- 
tains, and enters the demesne of the 
Earl of Kingston, near Mitchelstown. 
This town is of considerable size, and 
is built some distance from the Fun- 
cheon, owing its supply of water to 
wells and a small tributary called the 
Gradogue. 

Mitchelstown consists chiefly of two 
long streets—one nearly ruinous, which 
it seems theintention of the proprietor 
to allow entirely to decay, in order to 
open an avenue into the square, which 
will make the approach from the south 
very handsome. At the southern end 
of this dilapidated street, stands the 
church—an elegantstructure, having a 
lofty embattled tower, surmounted by 
a light andelegantly-finished octagonal 
spire. The Roman Catholic Chapel 
is built on a rising ground, to the rere 
of the market-house ; it is of a cruci- 
formshape,in the latter English style ; 
the body of the building is flanked by 
two octangular towers, surmounted by 
cupolas. In the square is the College, 
founded by James Lord Kingston, 
who endowed it with £25,000, placed 
in the hands of trustees, for the main- 
tenance of a chaplain, twelve poor 
gentlemen, and eighteen poor gentle- 
women, giving the preference to te- 
nants of the Kingston estate. The 
inmates, who are required to be Pro- 
testants, receive £40 a-year each, and 
have a house and garden allotted to 
every two. 

The grounds of Lord Kingston's 
castle reach the square. The entrance 
lies on the east side. Weentered the 
demesne, and beheld every variety of 
rural scenery. Lawns stretchedaway in 


+ Blackwater Guide, p. 39. 
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verdant slopes, dotted with clumps of 
trees—noble specimens of their re- 
spective species. The sombre array of 
woodlandclothed the hills, while the pur- 
ple mountains soared high over all. 
Crossing the vivid green we marked 
the hare seeking her seat, or the bril- 
liant pheasant essaying a short flight. 
The distant river sparkled through 
the trees, on the current of which the 
leaves floated like mimic boats, and 
often were engulphed when the wind 
played roughly; and the speckled 
trout swam swiftly in the clear streams. 
The avenue at first descends, and then 
leads up, ingentle slope. Onthe brow of 
the hill, covering many a fair rood of 
ground,stands the tiara of proud towers, 
Mitchelstown Castle ; and the eye 
wanders with delight over turret and 
battlement. The building forms three 
sides of a quadrangle; a spacious 
terrace occupies the fourth, The 
principal entrance is from the east: it 
consists of a grand archway with groin- 
ed roof, opening on a doorway of oak. 
The archway is flanked by a tall 
tower on each side, rising to the height 
of one hundred and six feet. One is 
called the White Knight’s Tower, 
from occupying the site of the castle 
of the White Knight formerly built 
here. That castle had occasioned 
some blows. It was reduced by the 
insurgents in 1641, but shortly after- 
wards re-taken. It was again besieged 
by the Earl of Castlehaven, to whom 
it surrendered in 1645.* The view 
from either of these towers is exten- 
sive and sublime. The Gualty, Knock- 
meldown, and Cumeragh mountains 
form the boundaries of a vast prospect. 
The interior of the castle is well worth 
seeing. The apartments are of just 
proportions. In the saloon, eighty 
feet in length, with a groined roof 
ornamented with tracery, are fire- 
places of bronze, having knights in com- 
plete armour at the sides. A noble 
suite of apartments run parallel. The 
gardens are well laid out and kept in 
perfect order. The conservatory is a 
vast range of glass, fully stocked with 
valuable exotics and choice fruits. 
The Funcheon continues its westerly 
course, through the parish of Mar- 
shalstown. It runs near Killee Castle, 
the seat of the Rev. William Quin 
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Montgomery, whose ancestors have 
resided here for a considerable period. 
This was another ofthe White Knight’s 
possessions, and was given by Oliver 
Cromwell to one of his adherents, 
named De La Rue. Still westward, 
at Mologga, are the ruins of an ancient 
house of prayer, called Temple Molog- 
ga, but they are inconsiderable. Near 
this, the river passes Mount Eagle, a 
picturesque residence. Within view, 
near the border of the county Limerick, 
is a mountain pass, called Red Chair, 
which derives celebrity from an inci- 
dent which occurred here in 1641, 
mentioned in Smith’s History of Cork. 
In the month of January, 1641, they 
Irish formed their men into regular 
troops, and gave the command of their 
army to the Lord Mountgarrett ; they 
took Ballyowen, marched to Kilmal- 
lock, and intended to take Limerick. 
Meanwhile the Lord President St. 
Leger was not idle: he collected about 
1,500 men, and though inferior to the 
Irish in number and discipline, resolved 
to intercept and fight the rebels. He 
accordingly waited at Redshard, or 
Redchair, a pass from the county Li- 
merick into Cork, at the eastern end 
of Ballyhowra mountain, where his 
forces were increased by a regiment 
of foot, consisting of 1,000 men, and 
two troops of horse, sixty in each 
troop, which were taken into the king’s 
pay. He had under his command the 
Earl of Barrymore, son-in-law to the 
Earl of Cork, with three of his lord- 
ship’s sons, the LordsDungarvan, Brog- 
hill, and Kinalmeaky, also Sir Har- 
dress Waller, Sir Edward Denny, Sir 
John Brown, Major Searle, and Cap- 
tain Kingsmill. While in momentary 
expectation of the enemy’s approach, 
a trumpeter from the Irish army de- 
manded a parley, accompanied by one 
Walsh, a lawyer. The president, then 
in company with the Earl of Cork’s 
sons, sent to know the reason of their 
coming. The answer was, “they came 
to speak with the president, about a 
matter of the greatest consequence.” 
Being desired to approach, Walsh 
told the president “he must speak 
with him in private, some few paces 
off his men.” The other noblemen, 
knowing Walsh, began to express their 
surprise at seeing a person of his 


* Lewis’s Top. 
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parts and education join with rebels ; 
but Walsh replied, “they were no re- 
bels, as he could convince them, if he 
had liberty to speak with the Lord 
President in private.” Whereupon, a 
party being placed on either side of 
them, while they were upon their pri- 
vate parley, Walsh told the president 
“they had the king’s commission to 
assist him, and for raising forces ; and 
that if he might have a safe conduct, 
he would bring it to him, under the 
great seal, and show it to him next 
morning at his own house.” The pre- 
sident was greatly surprised at this 
message, and assuring Walsh he 
should have a safe conduct if he 
brought the commission to him next 
day, he dismissed him. Upon inform- 
ing the lords of this discourse, Lord 
Broghill said, “it was but a stratagem 
of Muskerry to amuse them.” But, 
to the great surprise, Walsh and the 
same trumpeter returned again, and 
produced a large parchment, in which 
was a very formal commission drawn 
up for the Lord Muskerry to raise 
4,000 men, with the broad seal at- 
tached to it. St. Leger having pe- 
rused it, dismissed Walsh, and returned 
to the lords, declaring that Muskerry 
had really a commission for what he 
did, and that he would dismiss his men 
and act no farther ; saying, “he would 
die rather than be a rebel.” Where- 
upon the lords all withdrew to their 
several homes, only Lord Broghill 
declared, he could not but think it 
a cheat, as he afterwards found it 
to be. 

The river now wends on its course 
southward, through a rocky vale, 
abounding in picturesque scenery. 
Passing between Ahacross and Glaun- 
nahollo, it sweeps close by a pretty 
village, conspicuous from its white- 
walled church, with the tower and 
steeple soaring high over the environ- 
ing trees. This is Rockmills, appro- 
priately called from large flour mills 
romantically situated near a precipitous 
cliff, frowning over the Funcheon. 
Close by is Rockmill Lodge. Our 
river now enters a deep defile, formed 
by perpendicular limestone cliffs; and 
leaving Stannard'’s Grove, it passes 
under the ruined church of Carrig- 
downing. A flourishing Protestant 
population were, according to local 
tradition, here annihilated in the fatal 
year of 1641. They have not been 





replaced, and their desolated shrine is 
in fit keeping with their graves, which, 
ever since, it has watched over in so- 
litude. After this an open tillage 
country is stretched at each side of the 
river, which now runs through a lovely 
valley, to wash the base of a rocky 
eminence, crowned by the splendid 
ruins of Glanworth. 

Before sweeping through the vale 
of Glanworth, the river glides in a 
serpentine course, and leaves a pret- 
ty place called Airhill on the north 
bank. As it approaches the village of 
the Golden Glen, the view from the 
Mitchelstown road is one of singular 
beauty. The foreground is a rocky 
hill, rising from the water’s edge; 
the summit crowned by several 
ruins. A venerable abbey, formerly 
occupied by Dominicans, or friars 
preachers, founded by Sir Richard de 
Ja Roche, in 1227, yet presents a nave, 
chancel, and steeple tower. In the nave 
is a large tomb of the Ball family. The 
windows of the abbey are in tolerable 
preservation. They are square-headed 
on the outside, but present an arched 
form to the interior. Between the 
nave and chancel is the tower, built 
on four pointed arches; and from 
the veneration in which the building 
is held, it shows little appearance of di- 
lapidation. Not far from this is the 
church, a plain edifice, with a low 
tower, and close by are the remains of 
another old building, of religious bear- 
ing. Further on, in a direct line, is 
the long roof of the chapel, sur- 
mounted by a stone cross ; and crown- 
ing the steep rock, which rises almost 
perpendicularly from the water's edge, 
are the wide-spread ruins of a sump- 
tuous castle. They consist of a lofty 
square tower, of vast strength, built 
of hewn stone, of which only three 
sides are now standing. Adjoining these 
are walls, shewing traces of apart- 
ments of great extent and beauty of 
finish: these were erected on arched 
vaults, and evidently formed the state 
apartments. Within the walls is a 
square, low tower of great size, but 
infinitely inferior in finish to the rest 
of the building, probably used as the 
barrack for the garrison. The stones 
used in the building were such as to 
cause Doctor Smith to exclaim—* Our 
modern buildings may boast of regu- 
lar columns of Greek and Roman 
architecture ; but to raise such pon- 
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derous structures as these, would, in 
the present age, require an infinite 
expense.” The castle was well de- 
fended ; on two sides the rocky emi- 
nence is of great height, and, in addi- 
tion, there was a vast wall which en- 
vironed the whole of the buildings, 
flanked with towers. We took a me- 
lancholy pleasure in pacing the time- 
worn battlement, whence the warder 
gave note of the approaching foe. 
The view is superb. Underneath, 
nestles the village of Glanworth, with 
its narrow street; starting from the 
rock below, is the bridge across the 
Funcheon, its extreme narrowness and 
length declare its antiquity, with large 
mills close to the stream. Dark woods 
clothe the hill to the south, and a vista 
affords a glimpse of the glebe-house ; a 
high hill shuts up the view in that quar. 
ter, and bounds the Golden Glen, or 
Glanor, whence the place was called 
Glanworth. To the north the pros- 
pect is equally interesting, The lofty 
ridges of the Gualties tower aloft, and 
join the chain of Ballyhowra, Spenser’s 
Mountain of Mole, and the fair ri- 
ver glides between the verdant vales. 

While leaning over the dizzy battle- 
ment—overhanging the winding river, 
with its silvery sheet of water rippling 
in the sunlight, thoughts stole over our 
mind of the destinies of those who 
held those lordly halls, now bare and 
falling to decay. Within sight of the 
halls where they had battled with mor- 
tal foes, or struggled with human pas- 
sions, were the graves where their 
bones are laid ; and though the neigh- 
bouring peasantry think but little of 
despoiling tower and wall, to remove 
such stones as their occasions require, 
they consider it a species of sacrilege to 
touch, save with reverence, one of 
those which covered the spot conse- 
crated by sanctity. It is a touching 
lesson, that religion throws her pro- 
tecting arms around the time-hallowed 
house of prayer, although those who 
once ministered at the altar and wor- 
shipped therein, have long—long since, 
mouldered in their forgotten graves. 

It is time to mention who reared 
this stately pile—who dwelt therein, 
and who held sway over the neighbour- 
ing district. 

The castle of Glanworth was built, 
byachieftain, named Fleming, to whom, 
on the invasion by the English, the 
territory of Fermoy was assigned. In 
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the year 1200, Sir William Fleming 
was the inheritor, whose daughter, the 
beautous Amy, was an only child. She 
was, of course, an idol with her father. 
And, in contemplating the now crum- 
bling ruin, fancy requires only the 
prompting of history, to call forth 
from the tomb of oblivion the proud 
scenes of pomp and pageantry which 
the castle of the Golden Glen was 
wont to exhibit, when Amy was its 
mistress, and Sir William its lord. 
When gay silken banners floated from 
each of those flanking towers, and the 
pennons of many a knight fluttered in 
the court-yard below. When steel 
cap and buckler glanced in the sunlight, 
as the men-at-arms marched to and fro, 
while a numerous retinue of sylvan 
attendants invited the noble to go forth 
with hawk and hound. We can ima- 
gine the graceful girl riding by her 
martial sire, enjoying the sports of the 
field, and her upturned gaze as her 
favourite merlin struck the quarry, 
and then swiftly returned to her wrist 
and received her caress. In due time, 
or the chroniclers speak false, fair Amy 
had suitors; and they courted her in 
ardent guise, for the scene changes, 
and the castle gates no longer throng 
with the expected guests, and the halls 
no longer re-echo the harper’s song ; 
but the drawbridge is raised, and well 
guarded; the walls are lined with yeo- 
men, in fighting array. The knights 
marshall their men-at-arms, and es- 
quires in full armour, and every mo- 
ment the assault is expected. A 
powerful baron of the district, Sir 
William Condon, enamoured of the 
heiress of Fleming, had received a 
most positive refusal to his proposal 
of marriage, and, enraged at the ob- 
stinacy, as he termed it, of the lady, 
joined two other chieftains, O’Keefe, 
and O’Cosgra, and besieged the castle 
of Glanworth, resolved to win by force 
what was denied to love. In this ex- 
tremity, Sir William nad despatched a 
trusty messenger, and summoned to 
his aid Sir Richard De la Roche, whose 
trusty band of knights he expected 
would suffice to disperse the numerous 
but undisciplined forces of his foes. 

« Let but De la Roche free my lands 
from that rabble,” said Sir William, 
‘and the best reward which knight- 
hood ever won is his.” 

«* What reward do you purpose to 
requite his services with,” asked Amy. 
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“ Nay, then, would you guess, my 
sweet bird.” 

The young maiden blushed, and de- 
clared she could not; and while thus 
parleying a loud shout arose from the 
lofty watch turret, which gathered 
strength as it descended, and then 
was caught up in the court-yard till 
the tumultuous shouts seemed to rock 
the Castle to its foundations. 

“Ha! here comes our foeman— 
heaven protect my child,” cried the 
father, clasping his daughter to his 
breast. 

‘Fear not for me, father, I shall 
pray for the coming of the brave knight 
you look for; and while I go to the 
chapel, do you appear on the walls, for 
these are our proper places while the 
foe is at the gate.” So saying she 
lifted the arras, and opened the door 
leading to the Castle chapel, while 
Sir William repaired to the ramparts. 
The sight which there awaited him 
was an anxious one. The sun shone 
in a gleam of gold, as a dense squadron 
of knights in complete armour stream- 
ed down the hill from Fermoy. Pen- 
nons fluttered in the air, and a cloud 
of dust hid their numbers, but their 
steel-pointed spears flashed like a fo- 
rest of fire, and the tread of their 
steeds was like the rumbling thunder. 
At the head of this band proudly ca- 
reered Sir Richard De la Roche, and 
at his side an esquire bore his banner, 
with three Roaches naiant. Several 
of the knights who held command in 
the Castle now thronged round their 
chieftain, and seemed confident of suc- 
cour ; meanwhile the besiegers were 
busily awaiting the onset. The fierce 
Sir William Condon was seen driving 
furiously his coal black steed along 
the lines of his retainers, marshalling 
their battalions of foot, and squadrons 
of horse, to impede the approach of 
the forces of De la Roche. The long 
lances of the knights now appeared in 
menacing posture—the riders gave 
their horses the spur—the brazen 
trumpets sounded a charge—* De la 
Roche to the rescue,” was shouted, 
and the besieging forces reeled at the 
shock, as every lance found a victim. 
Then the squadrons of Condon ad- 
vanced to the charge, and a severe 
struggle ensued: the superior bearing 
and discipline of De la Roche’s knights, 
however, prevailed over the undisci- 
plined valour of those who opposed 
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them ; the besiegers’ cavalry fled after 
a stubborn conflict, during which every 
eye in the Castle was fixed on the bat- 
tle plain in an agony of suspense. The 
troops of De la Roche found little 
difficulty in dispersing the infantry of 
Condon and hisassociates. These were 
not able to withstand the repeated and 
well-sustained charges of the mailed 
riders, against whose armour, and 
well defended steeds, their arrows and 
javelins fell powerless. De la Roche 
himself, as though conscious he fought 
in the presence of one who was to lend 
life every charm, was to be seen wher- 
ever the battle raged. His sword 
forced a passage through the thickest 
ranks, dealing death in every blow, 
until at last his very presence sufficed 
to make the enemy retire with preci- 
pitation. Close beneath the Castle 
wall De la Roche encountered Con- 
don. 

“Vile stain to chivalry,” cried De 
la Roche, “take now thy deserts. 
Let no man interfere,” he exclaimed, 
“while I give this plunderer his due.” 

«Proud youth you shall rue your 
words,” replied Condon; “let me 
teach this knave how to fly,” he said 
to his vassals, and at the words of 
their respective leaders both sides mu- 
tually refrained fighting, to watch the 
result of the combat. It was long and 
desperate ; both knights were perfect 
masters of their weapons, and fought 
with the resolve of men who staked 
life on the issue. Their horses fell 
dead under blows intended for the life’s 
blood of the riders, and the riders 
fought on foot—their spears were cast 
aside, and they fought with swords 
until the blades were broken to the 
hilts. Devoid of weapons still they 
fought, striking each other with their 
gauntletted hands—then grappling each 
other in their arms, they strove. to 
crush each other in fierce embrace. 
Condon, by placing his foot behind De 
la Roche, and taking advantage of in- 
equality of ground, flung him head- 
long a considerable distance, and a loud 
cheer burst from his men, while the 
hearts of the knights who thronged the 
walls sunk within their breasts. In 
falling, De la Roche grasped at a wea- 
pon which lay beside a dead man-at- 
arms. It was a cross-bow, with an 
arrow fitted to the string. He hastily 
turned the point towards Condon, 
whose armour was unloosed in their 
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violent struggle, and discharged the 
weapon. It passed through his body, and 
with a loud shriek, he fell to the ground 
a dead man.* Need we recount the 
scene that ensued—the joy of the vic- 
tors, the retreat of the vanquished. The 
festivities on the occasion of the wed- 
ding between the fair Amy Fleming 
and Sir Richard De la Roche, who, on 
the death of Sir William Fleming, suc- 
ceeded to his barony of six thousand 
nine hundred Irish acres, and the mag- 
nificent Castle of Glanworth, at which 
place, in 1227, he founded the abbey 
we have noticed. 

Below the castle, near the river side, 
is a limpid well, held in great esteem by 
the people, called St. Dominick’s well. 
There is alarge old tree spreading its 
branches over it, which seems coeval 
with the castle in point of time. We 
cannot leave the precincts of the castle 
without paying our respects to a dear, 
respected friend, whose learning has 
often illuminated our pages. We have 
never visited him without recollecting 
the words of his favourite Spenser} :— 

“ There fayrely them receives a gentle squyre, 

Of mild demeanure and rare courtesies, 
Right cleanly clad in comely sad attyre ; 

In word and deede that shewd great modestie 
And knew his good to all of each degree ; 
Hight Reverence.” 

Leaving Glanworth, our way leads 
along a lovely vale towards the east. 
On the top of a hill to the south is 
a famous sepulchral monument or 
Druidical altar, called Labigcally, the 
Hag's Bed, which is supposed to have 
been intended as a monument for some 
celebrated person. It is composed of 
several huge stones. One measures 
seventeen feet long, nine broad, and 
three thick ; and as if this was not suf- 
ficient to cover the hag’s bed, there are 
two others, one eleven feet broad by 
seven long, the other seven feet square. 
On each side are broad flag stones. 
The length of the tomb is forty feet 
on the outside, the breadth ‘fourteen. 
Smith says$—“This rude piece of anti- 
quity was probably erected by the an- 
cient Irish, long before the making of 
stone walls with mortar was discover- 
ed. The bringing of these stones 
hither must have been a work of im- 
mense labour, as there are none of the 
kind, being a coarse grit, nearer than 
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the mountains which divide this county 
from that of Limerick, five or six miles 
distant ; and as they were destitute of 
engines to raise such massy rocks, and 
carry them so far, we wonder not 
the simple Irish should attribute such 
a work to the performance of a gi- 
antess.” 

On the north bank of the Funcheon 
may be observed traces of some of the 
Condons’ strongholds—Curaghow and 
Dunmahon are still visible. There is 
a rath, or Danish fort, at the latter 
place. On a high ground is observable 
a solitary tower, looming against the 
sky. This is called Cahirdringha, or 
the Fort of the Prospect, a most ap- 
propriate name, as it overlooks a vast 
extent of territory, and, perched on the 
summit of a conical hill, commands a 
view on every side. It is supposed to 
have been a watch-tower of the Roches. 
On the plantation of Munster it was 
given to Sir Arthur Hyde, who occu- 
pied the castle, and was often attacked 
in it by the Irish. The banks are 
well cultivated as we approach Bally- 
clough, the handsome Elizabethan 
mansion of Captain Barry. Some 
tastefully erected mansions are be- 
tween this 8" Kilworth. A very 
extensive rni? is commandingly situ- 
ated on the Funcheon at Ballyhendon, 
which Borlace mentions as Mr. Roche’s 
house. Theré are also some interest- 
subterraneous chambers, which have 
been visited and described by Mr. 
Crofton Croker. There is a good 
bridge near Kilworth, close by Mr. 
Corban’s mills and handsome seat, and 
the river, after gliding beneath the 
arches, enters the extensive demesne 
of the Earl of Mount Cashel. It here 
flows past a natural grotto, called by 
the peasants Thiag-na-Filea, or Teague 
the Bard, from a wandering minstrel 
of that name having, traditionally, made 
the cave his dwelling. Mr.Simmons, 
of Kilworth, one of the poetical contri- 
butors to Blackwood, has illustrated all 
this scenery in some very plaesing verse, 
and has dwelt on its prominent fea- 
tures with the natural fondness 
of one describing things hallow- 
ed by memories of childhood and 
of after years. We quote, from 
his “Song of a Returned Exile,” a 
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stanza or two, in which the Funcheon, 
the Park, and the Harper’s Cave, re- 
ceive mention: — 


“* My own pleasant River, bloom-skirted, behold, 

Now sleeping in shade, now refulgently roll'd, 

Where long through the landscape it tranquilly 
flows, 

Scarcely breaking, Glen-coorah, thy glorious repose ! 

By The Park's lovely pathways it lingers and shines, 

Where the cushat's low call, and the murmur of pines, 

And the lips of the lily seem wooing its stay 

*Mid their odorous dells ;—but 'tis off and away, 

Rushing out through the clustering oaks, in whose 
shade, 

Like a bird in the branches, an arbour I made, 

Where the blue eye of eve often closed o'er the book, 

While I read of stout Sindbad, or voyaged with 
Cook. 


“ Wild haunt of the Harper! I stand by thy spring, 

‘Whose waters of silver still sparkle and fling 

Their wealth at my feet—and [catch the deep glow, 

As in long-vanished hours, of the lilacs that blow 

By the low cottage porch—and the same crescent 
moon 

That then plough'd, like a pinnace, the purple of 
June, 

Is white on Glenduff, and all blooms as unchanged 

As if years had not pase’d since thy greenwood I 
ranged.” 


Here a castle strongly built on a 
towering rock challenges attention. 
It has earned a name in history. 
Cloghleagh Castle, or the Castle of the 
Grey-stone, was a chief seat of the 
Condons, and, among the persons found 
by inquisition held at Shandon Castle, 
in Cork, Sept. 9, 1588, f0 be concerned 
in the Earl of Desmond's rebellion, the 
first name is Patrick Condon, Esq., 
of Cloghleagh. It appears that on the 
rebellion of Condon, this castle and 
manor being forfeited, were granted 
by patent, dated 3rd September, 29 
Elizabeth, to Thomas Fleetwood and 
Marmaduke Redmayn. The castle re- 
mained in their hands until the rebel- 
lion of 1642, when Borlace relates :— 
The Lord Barrymore took Cloghleagh 
Castle, on the Funcheon, near Kil- 
worth, which was the inheritance of 
Sir Richard Fleetwood, who admitted 
Sir Arthur Hyde to keep it; but Con- 
don, whose ancestors it had belonged 
to, took it from him by surprise. It 
appears this castle wasagain taken from 
Condon, for an instance of the atroci- 
ties of war is related by Dr. Smith.* 
Richard Condon, having promised 
quarter and safe convoy to the garri- 
son, if they surrendered to him, they 
did so; and for their credulous faith, 
every one was either murdered, wound. 
ed, or kept prisoner— perhaps that 
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was the surprise referred to. There 
is no doubt, however, the castle was in 
Condon’s possession on the 3rd June, 
1643 ; for Borlace mentions that Sir 
Charles Vavasor marched towards 
Condon’s country, and took the castle 
of Cloghleagh on the 3rd June, 1643, 
after an obstinate defence of Condon, 
the governor. Inthiscastle were about 
twenty men, eleven women, and seven 
children, some of whom the soldiers 
stripped, in order to kill them, but were 
prevented by Major Howell, who went 
to Colonel Vavasor, then at Ballyhen- 
don, Mr. Roche’s house, where he had 
dined that day, and committed them to 
the care of Captain Wind, who leaving 
them to a guard of horse, they stripped 
them again, and fell on them with ear- 
bines, pistols, and swords; a cruelty so 
resented by Sir Charles, that he vowed 
to hang those that commanded the 
guard, and had certainly done it, had 
not the next day’s action prevented 
him, which proved to be the most con- 
siderable loss the English had yet re- 
ceived. 

As this lamentable action took place 
in this immediate neighbourhood, we 
subjoin the account of this engagement, 
given in the History of Cork.¢ On the 
4th of June, 1643, being Sunday, about 
daybreak, Mr. Hill, with a squadron 
of horse, was sent to scour near Clogh- 
een and Castle-Grace, in the County of 
Tipperary. Before it was light, he 
found himself surrounded by the ene- 
my’s horse, so that he and his men es- 
caped with difficulty; and alarming 
the English at Cloghleagh, they imme- 
diately ranged in battalion, in two di- 
visions, in a field near a mountain, on 
the side of which the enemy soon ap- 
peared, about a mile anda half from 
the army. Sir Charles Vavasor, who 
the night before lay at Castle-Lyons, 
was sent for in great haste ; but before 
he arrived, two hundred musketeers, 
commanded by Captain Philip Hutton, 
and a troop led on by Captain Freke, 
advanced towards the Irish about half 
a mile, and there halted for two hours. 
In the meantime, parties of horse, on 
both sides, approached each other with 
trumpets sounding a charge. Chris- 
topher Brien, brother to the Earl of 
Inchiquin, demanded a parley with 
Quarter-master Page, and after some 
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compliments and discourse they parted ; 
as did afterwards Captain Richard 
Fitzmaurice, brother to Lord Kerry, 
with Mr. Brien. Soon after notice 
was given that the enemy was advanc- 
ing ; upon which, Sir Charles Vavasor, 
who was now arrived, ordered the Cap- 
tains Hutton and Freke to retreat to 
the main body. About this time, Sir 
Charles received notice, by Captain 
Butler, that his company, and Sir John 
Browne’s, were advancing from Mal- 
low, and were now but a mile and a 
half from him, and at his disposal. 
Sir Charles, having consulted with his 
officers, concluded that such a body of 
horse as appeared could not be with- 
out a great body of foot, although they 
did not as yet come over the hill; so 
that a retreat was resolved upon, and 
the carriages were ordered to hasten 
to Fermoy with the cannon, to help to 
defend that pass in case he should be 
hard pressed; whereupon the army 
halted to let them proceed, and then 
drew off towards Castle-Lyons. The 
vanguard was led by Lieutenant King, 
the main body by Major Howel, the 
rear by Sir Charles himself, and behind 
them was a forlorn hope, commanded 
by Captain Pierce Lacy, Captain Hut- 
ton, and Lieutenant Stradbury, with 
all the horse in their rear, who no 
sooner had passed the Funcheon, and 
reached the top of the’ hill, but the 
enemy’s horse were at their heels. 
I'rom this hill to Fermoy there was a 
narrow defile, well known to both par- 
ties; as soon as the enemy perceived 
the English to march through this lane 
(except the forlorn hope and the horse), 
they charged them in the rear, and so 
pressed on the horse, being only one hun- 
dred and twenty, that they were forced to 
fall into the lane among the foot, and put 
them to the rout. The ordnance was 
not yet passed the Blackwater, nor the 
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two companies arrived there to defend 
the passage, so that the English lost 
all their colours, except one pair, saved 
by the gallant behaviour of Dermot 
O'Grady, ensign to Captain Rowland 
St. Leger, as also two pieces of can- 
non. Sir Charles Vavasor, the Cap- 
tains Wind and Fitzmaurice, Lieute- 
nant King, Ensign Chaplain, and seve- 
ral others, were made prisoners. Cap- 
tain Pierce Lacy, and Captain George 
Butler, the Lieutenants Walter St. Le- 
ger, Stradbury, Blessington, and Kent, 
Ensign Simmons, and several other brave 
officers, fell in this engagement, and 
three hundred soldiers. ‘The Earl of 
Castlehaven, who commanded the Irish, 
gave out that he had slain six hundred 
and ninety. Thenceforward the walls 
of Cloghleagh make no figure in the 
turbulent history of Irish wars. They 
now constitute a striking feature in the 
scenery of Moore Park. The river rolls 
rapidly over the wide-spread meads, 
where, on the sad day recorded in our 
history, the contending armies waged 
cruel war. No drum beat to arms as 
we rode along; no fierce encounter of 
angry men denoted the strife of foes. 
The river gent forth a gurgling, gush- 
ing sound, as it hurried on in its flow ; 
and the breeze, whistling round the 
castled steep, stirred the underwood 
that grew adown the side of the hill. 
The spot appeared consecrated to peace; 
and were it not for our acquaintance 
with the past, we should not have sup- 
posed that the trumpet of war had ever 
roused the startled echoes of this se- 
cluded glen. Musing on the scenes 
which the Funcheon had witnessed, we 
continued to watch its mimic waves, as 
they swept beneath a neat bridge, near 
the confluence with the Blackwater, 
and beheld it unite with that noble ri- 
ver under the richly-wooded slopes of 
Mount Rivers. 
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Tue year 1843 was a remarkable epoch in the social history of Ireland. The 
Repeal agitation, up to that time, had been conducted as a means merely to an 
end. The uneducated vulgar, who so largely participated in the movement, 
may have been occasionally in earnest ; but there was no manifestation of ability 
or genius to show that the higher intelligences of the party had ever warmed 
to the consciousness of a great and real purpose. Their press produced little 
beyond the trite expression of. ill-will to England, and of devotion to Rome: 
Conservative repugnance had subsided ipto contempt ; and, but for the regret 
conceived by honourable minds .at the degradation which habits of organized 
simulation were rapidly inducing on the national character, the movement, so 
far as the friends of the Union were concerned, would have proceeded in the 
midst of entire indifference. 

But, in the latter end of 1842, the agitation assumed quite a new character ; 
and it became apparent that repeal had been taken up by men who, believing 
the measure desirable and practicable, agitated it for its own sake, and were evi- 
dently ready to make great sacrifices for its attainment. The first fruits of sin- 
cerity were respect and attention. Those who had -began to perceive the fatal 
effects of the old system of simulation and pretence; felt quite enough of alarm 
to make them thankful to any one who would interpose between society and the 
demoralizing influence to which it was exposed ;. fer they felt, and justly, that 
whatever evils of tyranny or bloodshed honest citizens have to dread in repeal 
itself, worse even than these would be the monster social evil of national hypo- 
crisy, with which the habitual agitation of repeal, for other than repeal purposes, 
at that time threatened the Irish.community. Better an honest agitation for 
even the worst political measure, than the promotion of any policy whatever, at 
the cost of the people’s sincerity, It was therefore with a mixture of regret 
and satisfaction, in which however; the latter sentiment predominated, that many 
of our citizens witnessed the formation of a party who were plainly in earnest 
in desiring to achieve a repeal of the Union, and who, as plainly, were resolved 
not to tolerate any agitation, under that name, for other purposes. 

But the new movement was destined to impart something more than the equi- 
vocal satisfaction of seeing a wrong measure rightly advocated ; for it very soon 
became apparent that the new teachers, while as sensible as any of their neigh- 
bours, of the necessity for maintaining consistency and protecting the people 
from the influence of i insincerity and fickleness in their leaders, were also ear- 
nestly bent on teaching them generosity and justice; and on stimulating in all 
their hearts the noble sentiments of self-respect and self-reliance, without which 
the liberty they demanded would amount to no more than a license to put them- 
selves into the hands of new masters, They also observed, concurrently with 
these manifestations of a lofty and sincere morality, in the organ through “which 
the leaders of the new school expressed themselves, a surprising development of 
intellectual vigour in almost all departments of literature, and a keen and generous 
appreciation of genius, from whatever quarter it might present itself. Inquiring 
to whom they were indebted for changes so salutary, they learned that the leader 
of these brave and sincere spirits was Mr. Thomas Davis, a Protestant, a man 
of spirit, and an ardent lover of Ireland, like themselves, and who differed from 
them mainly in believing that it would be for the advantage of Ireland to sepa- 
rate from the Imperial Union, while they believed that it would be inestimably 
more for her advantage to remain with, and participate in the power and freedom 
of our great and free united Empire. And when, in addition to these grounds 
of sympathy, they found Mr. Davis himself a gentleman of most unaffected, 
charming deportment, a poet, a judge and lover of art and elegant literature, 
exceedingly well read, and of a character and temper the most genial and hu- 
mane, it is not surprising that affection for the individual supervened on respect 
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for the politician, and admiration for the man of genius; and that he speedily 
became the friend and favourite of the elite of the intellectual world of Dublin. 
They embraced him, indeed, with true fraternal feeling ; they made him free of 
their most unreserved society ; admitted him to their institutions; consulted 
him on every project for the ‘advancement of literature and art, or for the pro- 
pagation of just social sentiment ; and, leaving the question of repeal to his own 
maturing judgment, which they never doubted would ultimately detach him from 
a design dangerous to Ireland’s freedom and prosperity, sought, through him, to 
draw the mselves nearer to their country ; and, in participating more intimately 
in her genius, to feel themselves more @ affectionately and piously her children. 

Stimulated by the love and admiration of good men, and conscious of the vast 
extent and importance of the field of usefulness laid open to him, Mr. Davis put 
forth his strength in efforts of increasing loftiness and power. The Irish were 
astonished and delighted at having found a literary chief, whose knowledge on 
all that concerned them—their history, antiquities, national genius, loves, ani- 
mosities, condition, hopes and prospects—seemed as boundless as his sym- 
pathy. The young mind of the country, starting as from a trance—or from 
that fabulous spell which our legends tell us keeps Finn’s mighty youths asleep 
under the green hills, waiting the advent of an Irish Arthur—came out from 
its forgotten recesses, strong and eager for any achievement to which he might 
desire to guide it. Song, the instinctive expression of generous emotion, gave 
the first indication of reviving power. He had sounded the intellectual reveillé 
of a whole people; and, if they had slept long, they awoke refreshed. Strains 
as bold as his own replied to him on every side. The sternest opponents were 
captivated; and all parts of the United Kingdom yielded a generous applause. 

It was while the hearts of the people were warm and prompt to genial emo- 
tions that the task of forming them to a better moral mould could be most 
hopefully prosecuted. _Ill-will, deceit, and servility had long deformed them. 
To amend the habits, as he had awakened the mental energies, of his country- 
men, was now the noble duty of Mr. Davis. To teach them justice, manliness, 
and reliance on themselves ; to supplant vanity on the one hand, and servility 
on the other, by a just self- appreciation and proper pride ; to make them sensible 
that nothing could be had without labour, and nothing enjoyed without pru- 
dence ; to teach them to scorn the baseness of foul play, and that if they were 
to fight, they should fight like men and soldiers—these were the lessons 
which he now appeared a chosen instrument for imparting; and in ful- 
filling this mission, while Providence left him with us, he did toil with faith- 
ful and unremitting energy. It was not possible that any one could be engaged 
in such services and not have the sympathy of many of the manly and generous 
Conservative gentry of Dublin ; and as Mr. Davis proceeded in his task he found 
himself day by day more closely drawn to the hearts of these true friends of the 
people, and must day by day have become more fully sensible of the blindness 
and wickedness of those who would teach the people madly to consider them 
their enemies. 

In the midst of this intercourse, and of these services, while the culture of 
the people, that only preparation which could diminish the danger of repeal, 
as it must inestimably enhance the benefits of union—was going prosperously 
forward ; while those who remembered the former condition of that party looked 
back on ‘the work of the last two years with amazement and congratulation, 
and hope painted a bright picture of the future, in which national ill-will had 
vanished, and the spectre of disunion no longer lingered near the high places of 
Irish intellect—in the midst of grateful memories ‘and auspicious anticipations, 
while all went well, and we seemed to have the promise of a long continuance 
of better exertions—death surprised us in a moment. None but his immediate 
friends knew of his illness: of these only a few were aware of the existence of 
danger, when, on the 16th September, 1845, we suddenly learned that he was 
gone from amongst us. It was as if a public calamity had befallen the city: all 
parties joined in testifying their respect and sorrow ; ‘and his obsequies had been 
but a few days celebrated when a committee of forty gentlemen, named alter- 
nately from his Unionist and Repeal friends, was organized for erecting a public 
monument to his memory. 
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Now that the louder expression of sorrow, and the more exaggerated esti- 
mates of minds still influenced by the excitement of the moment, have gone by, we 
also deem it our duty to consecrate to Thomas Davis our own peculiar monu- 
ment, and, in giving hima place in our Gallery, to weigh deliberately his claims 
and character, and to put broadly areud the principles on which we deem 
him worthy of a place with some great names which have there preceded 
him. 

We have enumerated, among the circumstances which contributed to attach 
his Conservative friends to Mr. Davis, the fact of his being a Protestant. We 
do not say that Protestantism is a necessary passport either to the good 
will of worthy men, or to such honours as national services have a right 
to win from honest pens. But, in any question of national independence, the 
Protestant, or we should rather say the true Irish Catholic, stands on a very 
different footing from those whom, with every respect for their convictions, we 
must designate as Italians. This is politically speaking a free country—a portion 
of one of the freest and mightiest nationalities in the world, self-contained and ab- 
solutely independent of all external authority. In whatever change may take 
place within our union, that independence must be preserved, or the Irish Pro- 
testants must perish or disperse : but we believe there exists no force within the 
four seas of Britain capable of driving us to the latter alternative ; and that here, 
in’ the land of our birth, where we are as much Irishmen as any of our 
Scythian or Belgic or Danish predecessors, we will continue to maintain and 
propagate these principles of national independence till all the Irish once 
again rejoice in their ancient freedom. In the meantime, in any question 
of national rights or national advancement, we claim for Protestant advo- 
cates the privilege of standing on the higher ground, where whatever 
they gain is gained for their country, clear of all external claim and con- 
trol. We speak of national rights and the affairs of society. Between spi- 
ritual and temporal jurisdiction over these, we see no distinction; and we 
invite those who consider themselves civilly free, while they recognize an exter- 
nal authority taking spiritual cognizance of all their social relations, to draw 
the line if they can. They cannot do so: and their inability to define the limits 
within which they are to be their own masters, involves us all in national weak- 
ness and humiliation. We have not to go far for an example: a prominent 
event in the career of Mr. Davis furnishes one but too conspicuous. He felt 
humiliated as we did, that a nominally free people, whose mouths at the time 
were full of the conventional watch-word of National Independence, should 
have sought to submit a matter so purely social, as the education of their youths, 
to the decrees of a foreign corporation: manfully opposing the reference of 
the Irish Colleges’ Bill to any other tribunal than a national one, he petitioned 
the legislature in favour of the measure introduced by the minister.— 
And such was the power which right principles had even already acquired 
amongst those with whom he acted, that any counter demonstration which may 
have been contemplated at Conciliation Hall, was for the time suppressed. But 
principles had been affirmed subversive of ecclesiastical despotism, and as has 
been usual whenever any defender of national liberty has presumed to question 
that jurisdiction, the servile party loudly raised the cry of * Infidelity.” With 
them, indeed, it is irreligious, either for individuals or for nations, to claim the 
right of free judgment on any question to which their ecclesiastics may deem it 
expedient to extend the cognizance of the moral law: and we all know that 
there is no thought, act, or relation of man’s life, to which that law does not. ex- 
tend. But the disposition existed then, as a growing disposition exists still, 
amongst the intelligent Roman Catholics of Ireland, to take a wide distinction 
between the dogmas of abstract faith, and the precepts of morality and social 
duty, and in judging of these latter, to claim, indeed, a very Protestant freedom 
of private judgment; and we do not say, that these honest men are not, in all 
that we have a right to regard in social intercourse, virtual Protestants. The 
charge of infidelity against free citizens for exercising their independent dis- 
cretion on subjects of this nature, has became more odious every time it has 
been since repeated. We have witnessed an imputation of this kind made but 
the other day against Mr. Davis's successors in the Nation newspaper, already, 
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in its recoil, bringing him who had hurled it to his knees. Even then there 
was no want of generous and just spirit in the country to support the assertion 
of free opinion. It was while the clamour of infidelity raged loudest against 
Mr. Davis, that he was admitted a member of the Royal Irish Academy ; and 
as an example of the feeling which passing events had generated even in retired 
scholastic places, we may give the following lines, which a member of the Aca- 
demy wrote on the back of a balloting-paper, and handed to Mr. Davis, at one 
of the meetings, shortly after his admission. 


‘670 THE GENTLEMEN OF THE ‘ NATION’ NEWSPAPER. 


“ Brave youths, though much I prize the Union Act, 
And warm resent some marchings for Repeal 
Which I deemed menaces, no less I feel 

How loving-brave, with manly minds erect 
Ye toil to give the people self-respect : 
And therefore now, when in fanatic zeal, 
Bigots assail you, that the stake and wheel 
Ye love not, I would cheer you so attack’d. 
Discussion follows Freedom: difference 
Of Thought, is 'Thought’s prerogative : let nofie 
Even hating Discord, wish Opinion hence : 
But let him who would see all hates undone, 
And Erin’s day of happier note begun, 
With you teach national self-confidence.” 


Another circumstance which assisted in winning Mr. Davis the respect of 
his Conservative friends was, as we meant to imply when designating him as a 
man of spirit, that he had all along abjured his party’s pretended abhorrence 
of a recourse to arms. Undoubtedly, if the charges of tyranny and spoliation 
continually put forward by that party against England, were not mistakes or ca- 
lumnies, they would have a casus belli, quite sufficient to justify men strong 
enough to fight, in taking the field ; and the only condition which any college of 
jurists in the world would impose on them in such a case, would be, that they 
should have a reasonable prospect of success before plunging society into civil 
war. But their statements, however firmly believed by some honest men among 
them,were not true, and they never hada prospect of success. The Irish Protes- 
tants, who created, at the cannon’s mouth, the only real Parliament this country 
ever possessed, have not hitherto felt themselves so defrauded by its transfer, 
as to make it their duty or interest to demand its restitution. If they did 
make such a demand, it would be with the cannon in the background, and 
that behind no masked battery. And while they remain satisfied with the 
Union, there is no other power can hope for success in any violent effort for its 
disruption. Mr. Davis’s Conservative friends saw with regret and condem~- 
nation, that he permitted himself to believe badly enough of England, to have 
all the justification that mistake in facts can give to the contemplation of 
armed adventure ; but they saw at the same time that he was perfectly sen- 
sible of the criminality of any such attempt, while the Unionist party of this 
country maintained opinions and a position, which would render everything of 
the kind futile. Had there not been such a guarantee for peace, his candour 
might have won him the respect due to a manly antagonist; but those who 
would have been foremost to oppose him in the field, would not have enhanced 
that pain by the embitterment of previous personal friendship. As it was, 
they received him amongst them without apprehension from his warlike prin- 
ciples, as without concurrence in his Anti-English hostilities. The hostilities 
were a prejudice which they lamented, and believed would wear away,:;the 
warlike principles were their own; and they greatly, prefenred,/ their, ;ingul- 
cation in a soldierly spirit on the people, tothe covert sanction. long, afforded 
by former instructors to dastardly acts of assagsination,.and foul, unmanly 
attacks on unarmed individuals. In denouncing these horrid and humiliating 
atrocities, they could not have expressed a more scornful abhorrence ; or 
in notifying their occurrence, a more sincere anguish than he did. He felt 
the full bitterness of the national degradation, and, we are persuaded, composed 
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many of the most exciting of his military songs and ballads more in the hope of 
supplanting those cowardly ferocities by soldierly feeling, than in any other spirit. 
And, unquestionably, compositions written in a right military spirit, do pos- 
sess a kind of charm for men who have been accustomed to pray, that if they are 
to perish by violence, they may, at least, die face to face with their enemies : 


‘** Not in darkness, not in ambush, 
Not, O Lord, by hands unknown ; 
But like men in manly combat, 
As our sires before have done !”— 


And evenamongst those who have fortunately escaped the wide-spread excitement 
to strife and vengeance which, what are called agrarian atrocities, have created 
in the heart of Irish society, the majority regarded Mr. Davis’s war songs with 
admiring tolerance, and not a few yielded to a sympathetic ardour. 

A Protestant, and a frank antagonist, where antagonism existed, Mr. Davis 
furtherJrecommended himself to Conservative respect, by his adoption of a much 
loftier tone of Irishism than had hitherto marked the advocacy of writers on the 
popular side of the question. The cultivated and well-bred gentry of this 
country had long witnessed with indignation the self-abasing propensities 
of literary drdles, and other jesters, who made our national character con- 
temptible by representing it as continually ridiculous. Mr. Davis set his face 
sternly and perseveringly against every such display, and while he repelled 
with dignified vigour the insolence which long familiarity with spurious Irish 
characteristics had engendered among our English fellow-subjects, he pun- 
ished with relentless severity the weak and thoughtless, as well as the sordid 
and profligate instruments of these misrepresentations. The unlearned pre- 
judice which would impute the faults, arising from social circumstances, 
to ethnological distinctions, and which the friends of union regard as one 
of the most mischievous delusions propagated by the press of the metropo- 
lis, met, in like manner, with a constant and well evidenced refutation at his 
hands. _Irishism ceased to consist in the characteristics of Donnybrook ; accu- 
racy of language, and consistency of ideas were no longer irreconcileable with an 
Irish style ; and vulgar drollery lost the pretension even to claim kindred with 
it. Both sections of Irish literature benefited by the service ; and multitudes of 
well-bred and worthy Irish people, who probably had never heard the name of 
Mr. Davis, found themselves spared the pain of listening to old prerogative 
contempts against the country, on the stage, in the press, and even in the 
thoughtless conventionalisms of society. But it needs a long and continuous effort 
to remove an old-rooted prejudice, especially when it flatters the self-love of 
those who entertain it ; and we have still to regret the frequent provocations 
to resentment, which the self-respecting gentry of this part of the empire re- 
ceive from the insolence and folly of writers in the metropolitan press. We 
would beg leave to remind these gentlemen, that every petulance which they 
indulge in against the Irish generally, is resented by those on whose continual good 
temper and forbearance the maintenance of the integrity of the empire depends. 
For if the Conservative gentry of Ireland thought fit to invite their friends and 
tenants to meet them at a new Dungannon, there is no power in Britain whichcould 
prevent the severance of the two islands. And there can be no more fatal delu- 
sion than to suppose that Irish gentlemen, because they do not profess the Roman 
Catholic religion, are insensible to contemptuous language against their country ; 
or that they are disposed to rest satisfied under any social inferiority whatever to 
the rest of the United Kingdom. By their loyalty and forbearance, as well as 
by their intellectual culture, they are entitled to the enjoyment of every social 
advantage ‘that the Union can afford; and were the depression of a tempo- 
rary calamity gone by, we are sanguine enough to believe that the social losses 
caused by the Union would be retrieved, or at least in some measure compensated, 
by the habitual presence of the royal court amongst them. Mr. Davis was by 
birth a gentleman, and both in feeling and in judgment opposed to all designs 
for destroying the legitimate power of the gentry. He would, if he could, have 
won them to his opinion, and through their agency have sought “ to mould, to 
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multiply, and to consolidate” the brute mass beneath ; but he never lent himself 
to the anarchical project of exterminating, because he could not influence 
them, and of reducing all society to one base level of peasants. Had he lived 
to witness the servile war made on the Irish gentry since his death, none who 
knew him can doubt that he would now be found agenerous volunteer in their camp ; 
and we do not say but that their camp would be stronger, and their cause more 
hopeful if they had received even a further infusion of Mr. Davis’s characteristic 
national spirit, which, as we have said, operated with many of his Conservative 
friends as one of the strongest inducements to seek his personal acquaintance. 

So far we have dealt with Mr. Davis’s character as that of a public politician, 
and have seen enough of agreement in principle to prevent the difference of our 
opinions on particular measures operating against his admission either to the 
friendship of good men, agreeing in our general politics, or to the commenda- 
tion of Conservative pages. Coming now to weigh his genius, as manifested in 
his writings, and in his personal influence on society, we shall have to perform 
a task more agreeable to ourselves, although still subject to the necessity of 
having to qualify our commendation. 

Mr. Davis’s just claims in literature have been prejudiced, as well by the in- 
discriminate publication of poems and essays, many of which were written under 
circumstances of hurry and pre-occupation, as by the indiscreet zeal of some of 
his admirers who would place these compositions in the highest rank of finished 
excellence. Estimated by the effects which they were the means of producing, they 
are unquestionably surprising performances; but these effects were in great part 
due to Mr. Davis’s political position. He occupied a place from which he could 
address the body of the people, who had long been taught to close their ears 
against anything proceeding from any other quarter. In this position, no one 
had preceded him, sufficiently acquainted even with their cotemporaries’ la- 
bours, to know of, much less to appreciate, the material which any man of ability, 
with the passport of repeal, had but to put before the people, to raise himself 
to a place in the minds and affections of millions. Still less were those who pre- 
ceded him capable of themselves originating anything intellectually beautiful. The 
teachers, had, in fact, been as ignorant in all matters of taste and learning, as the 
untaught multitude, to whose passions they ministered the easily procured food 
of conventional declamation. The hereditary craving for intellectual aliment 
which existed in the people’s souls—and the known existence of which had been 
the great encouragement to those who, without popular appreciation, had toiled 
for the creation of a national literature—had hardly ever been gratified—had 
never been even once satisfied—and they seized on anything which they were 
permitted to believe unpoisoned, with keen and grateful avidity. Those who 
had never been suffered to approach the people’s table, now saw Mr. Davis, in a 
happy hour, not only dispensing the stores which they had accumulated, but 
providing and ministering a new and rich abundance of his own. Under such 
circumstances, the mind of the country could not but thrive, and it did thrive 
with a rapidity and growth almost preternatural. Nevertheless, amongst much 
that was excellent in what Mr. Davis placed before his countrymen, there was 
also a good deal in which the goodwill of the giver was the chief ingredient to 
recommend it. No one now can overlook great faults and deficiencies, even 
in these poems and essays, by which the greatest amount of good was done. They 
are blemished by mannerisms, which in the writings of any one less remarkable 
for freedom from pretence, we would incline to stigmatize as affectations. Such 
are the revivals, in English composition, of an incongruous Irish nomenclature, 
and the production of startling effects, by the use of the language of excite- 
ment—the latter, it is true, a fault from which no writer in a public journal 
can hope to escape, and which admonishes those who look for literary fame, 
that, as journalists, although they may have the merit and applause of ren- 
dering great services to literature and to society, they can hardly hope to gain 
the lasting reputation of excellent writers. 

But Mr. Davis’s whole ambition was, to do good for others, without a thought of 
making fame for himself; and if he had not possessed a genius equal to works 
of the highest excellence, he never, in these unselfish efforts, could have pro- 
duced so much of what is truly admirable. As it is, in achieving the good, he 
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has worthily won both rewards ; the one, indeed, in a degree secondary to the 
other, but that other in the highest. For we no longer have any hesitation in 
saying that, by his writings and his influence in personal intercourse, he did 
more good during the same time, than any other man in Ireland. 

We have dwelt on his services in imparting a spirit of independence and man- 
liness to the people; in calling forth their genius, and enlarging their intelli- 
gence. But his influence, on the other hand, among the upper classes was even 
more remarkable, and perhaps not less useful. Their great fault had been a 
want of just national sentiment. Habituated to the spurious Irishism of self- 
abasing detractors on the one hand, and of ignorant exaggerators on the other, 
they saw nothing but danger in any identification of themselves with a nationality 
which had been accustomed to exhibit itself only in provocations to ridicule or 
to contempt. Mr. Davis, if he was not among the first, was among the most in- 
strumental of those who have shewn them where they might stand without ex- 
posure to either, yet have the consciousness, which they so long wanted, of 
feeling their own ground under their feet ; without which, indeed, no men in 
any country can hope long to stand erect. A desire to advance and to elevate 
society, has begun to be felt in proportion as men have become satisfied that a 
social foundation is attainable, which will bear a loftier superstructure. We 
hear now, in all directions a better and more hopeful tone among those to whom 
society must be indebted for its improvements; and in their unceasing attach- 
ment to pursuits connected with the past and present condition of their country, 
see new, and Heaven knows at the present time, most needful, guarantees for 
the stability of the whole social edifice. 

One of the manifestations of that increased spirit of self-reliance which we 
ascribe in so great a measure to the writings of Mr. Davis and of the other men 
of strong national feeling, was the extraordinary success attending on the estab- 
lishment of our Irish Art-Union. Gifted with the perception of beauty in a high 
degree, Mr Davis possessed, also, a remarkable power of exciting it in the minds 
of others; and, although his education in taste was far from being complete, 
contributed, nearly as much by his pen and conversation as the artists them- 
selves did by their pencils, to stimulate the latent love of art which has since 
exerted so strong and beneficial a sway over our public tastes. This 
perception of true poetic feeling, in a man capable of propagating opinion, 
is areal blessing. The appreciation of even a single mind is a great reward 
to any one who has, either in words or in the creations of the pencil, produced 
something good or beautiful; but when that mind possesses the power of quali- 
fying other minds to perceive the same excellencies, although before that culti- 
vation they had been insensible to the emotions of taste, it is difficult to ima- 
gine any limit to the services it may perform in the very highest labours of civi- 
lization. Such was the relation in which Mr. Davis stood to those whose beau- 
tiful works have given so much refined and exalted pleasure to the visiters at 
our recent exhibitions. They had awakened his power of appreciation, and he 
repaid their teaching by awakening, in his turn, among all his readers and asso- 
ciates, a new and keener perception of beauty, of which the country will long 
reap the benefit, in a wide-spread, delightful spirit of refinement and sensibility. 
Some of the most beautiful of both Petrie’s and Burton’s pictures have been 
executed within the last year; but the poetic sentiment which pervades them, 
we cannot help claiming as, in some measure, a tribute to the memory of him 
by whom so many thousand minds were opened to all true poetic influences. 
We do not boast—we speak it proudly, perhaps, but not rashly—when we 
say that pictures more full of poetic feeling than some of the late productions of 
Petrie and- Burton, have not been produced elsewhere in this century ; and to 
have aided in enabling the country to appreciate such a school of art is a great 
honour to be ascribed to any man’s memory. 

Another field of patriotic exertion in which Mr. Davis did great service 
was that of our national history and antiquities, which had long, indeed, been 
diligently and well cultivated before his time, and still is; but, as we have 
said, by labourers comparatively unknown to the people. No one could be 
more aware of the value of the materials which those worthy men and 
great scholars had accumulated ; for in their stores he had himself found 
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much of the information which he communicated with so happy an effect to 
the people: an obligation which he always gratefully acknowledged and worthily 
repaid ; for he ever used his information with a view to availing himself of 
the tastes which it excited, to promote further accumulations. In this way he 
rendered great service to our Archwological Society, and justly participates 
in the honour due to it andto the Royal Irish Academy, of having made 
Dublin by far the foremost school for original research in Western European 
Archeology. 

We have been rudely enough reminded of our historical deficiencies in a late 
number of The London Spectator. It is to be regretted that any of the weight 
justly due to a long series of thoughtful papers, should attach to an essay which 
calm minds regard as an exception to the generally sensible character of our 
cotemporary’s writings; and that mistake in fact, should have led to the 
employment of language calculated to excite international animosities among 
her majesty’s subjects, on so trifling an occasion as the promulgation of a 
merely speculative and very questionable theorem. Certainly, no one ac- 
quainted with what has been done in the amassing of Irish historical material, 
or with the sentiments of those who have been chiefly instrumental in accu- 
mulating our manuscript and antiquarian collections, would think of charging 
us with want of success, or indifference in such pursuits. We would add, that 
the employment of exasperating language against a people suffering great 
affliction, in support of a merely theoretic speculation, is not consistent with 
exclusive pretensions, on the part of the employer, to the fruits of historic 
nationality in generosity and prudence. It is true, we cannot contend in historic 
dignity with England: many of the proudest nations of the earth might make 
the some admission; but we possess enough of history, and that not ignoble, 
nor wanting in what the Spectator calls picturesque series of events, to support 
a temperate self-assertion and national spirit, by force of which we do not doubt 
of yet participating, as of right we ought to do, in all the advantages of our 
union with her Majesty’s other kingdoms. 

But the great essential service which Mr. Davis personally effected among the 
better classes of his countrymen, was, the diffusion of amicable feelings among 
those who differed in politics and religion. Wherever he went, he was sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of good will, which hostile politicians could not 
enter without mutually conceding “the right to differ,’ and agreeing to do 
something together for the common good. This excellent influence has out- 
lived him; and the perpetuation of his memory by a public monument at 
this moment, unites many hundreds of our fellow-citizens of various and 
conflicting opinions on other subjects, in a generous testimonial of their respect 
to the man who so largely extended the common ground they met upon, of 
‘mutual respect and equal love of country.” The inscription which they pro- 
pose for whatever monument they may decide on, in expressing this alone, 
would express enough to justify a national mark of gratitude. But we think 
it might express more than it does. It has been drawn up with a too scrupulous 
anxiety to exclude topics of supposed, but not of real difference. We think it 
might well enough have admitted some further expression of national feeling, 
and that without any risk either of difference of opinion in the framers, or of 
mistake in the public. 

Bnt a much nobler monument than any stone or marble which a committee 
of subscribers can erect to Mr. Davis—a monument not to him alone, but to 
all who have toiled in the same honourable task of exciting the sentiment of 
self-reliance among our gentry—is already commenced, if,not actually con- 
structed, in an Irish Party, comprising the natural and legitimate leaders of 
the people associated for the common prosperity, and the vindication of their 
country’s rights. We pray heartily that it may be an enduring monument, 
and that no root of discord may ever be suffered to enter or disjoint it. 

We are now free from all embarrassment of dealing with topics involving 
blame as well as praise; for we come to speak of Mr. Davis’s personal cha- 
racter, which was (as far, we believe, as a human being’s almost ever was) 
blameless ; and not only free from anything which could provoke censure, but 
full of all that properly commands esteem and wins love. The man could 
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not approach you, with his mixture of gentleness and energy, without recom- 
mending himself to all your kind feelings, along with your respect and con- 
fidence. A pure soul spoke in every gesture; and so reasonable and 
candid was he, that it was a pleasure even to differ from him. His own 
family, in whose bosom he lived and died in all peace and affection, enter- 
tained political opinions quite opposite to his ; the same may be said of his most 
intimate and cherished friends. In person, Mr. Davis was about the middle 
height, and somewhat slight in figure. The eager character of his mind was in 
a manner represented in his carriage. Without being stooped, the upper part of 
his person had an inclination forward; a peculiarity of figure which we have 
often remarked in portraits of Grattan. Mr. Davis had little other claim than 
that of free love and generosity to the name of “ Celt,” under which he 
gave many of his first pieces to the world. Although born (24th Oct. 1814), 
at Mallow, he was by his father’s side exclusively an Englishman, and allied 
with some good families in Dorsetshire; his mother, whose maiden name was 
Atkins, is also of a good County Cork family, of English descent, and 
through her, our Jrish-hearted friend inherited, we believe, a slight admix- 
ture of Milesian blood drawn remotely enough from the O’Sullivans. 
But if the possession of what is called Milesian blood were a requisite to the 
performance of filial duties to Ireland, the number of her sons, of whom she can 
with justice be proud, would we fear, be sadly diminished. Nothing, however, 
can now detach the name of Thomas Davis from the roll of those nearest her 
heart, where we pray God it may be the ambition of all her children, of whatever 
blood, to have their names also inscribed. The void caused by his death has 
been now partially filled, and other calamities have come upon us, in the contem- 
plation of which we might well have forgotten the poignancy of a misfor- 
tune to which we have had a year’s time to reconcile us. Yet we cannot but 
renew the expression of our grief, when we think of so many noble qualities 
snatched away from occupation so beneficial, and which, if spared to us now, 
would be an unspeakable help and consolation in this time of trouble. We 
give expression to the feelings which his loss occasioned, in the language, as ex- 
pressed at the time, of one of his friends, who has adopted the peculiar Irish taste 
in his composition, which it was poor Davis’s delight to inculcate, and which, 
although it invites to a composition that may seem rugged to English eyes, pos- 
sesses a regular melody for Irish ears, and, we believe, comes home to the Irish 
heart. 


** T walked through Ballinderry in the spring-time, 

When the bud was on the tree ; 

And I said, in every fresh-ploughed field beholding 
The sowers striding free, 

Scattering broad-cast forth the corn in golden plenty, 
On the quick seed-clasping soil, 

Even such, this day, among the fresh-stirred hearts of Erin, 
Thomas Davis, is thy toil! 


I sat by Ballyshannon in the Summer, 
And saw the salmon leap ; 
And I said, as I beheld the gallant creatures 
Spring glittering from the deep, 
Through the spray, and through the prone heaps striving onward 
To the calm, clear streams above, 
So seekest thou thy native founts of freedom, Thomas Davis, 
In thy brightness of strength and love ! 


I stood on Derrybawn in the Autumn, 
And I heard the Eagle call, 

With a clangorous cry of wrath and lamentation, 
That filled the wide mountain-hall, 

O’er the bare deserted place of his plundered eyrie ; 
And I said, as he screamed and soared, 

So callest thou, thou wrathful-soaring Thomas Davis, 
For a nation’s rights restored ! 
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‘«« And, alas! to think but now, and thou art lying 

Dear Davis, dead at thy mother’s knee ; 

And I, no mother near, on my own sick bed, 
That face on earth shall never see ; 

I may lie and try to feel that I am not dreaming, 
I may lie and try to say ‘ Thy will be done’-— 

But a hundred such as I will never comfort Erin 
For the loss of the noble son! 


Young husbandman of Erin’s fruitful seed-time, 
In the fresh track of danger’s plough ! 

Who will walk the heavy, toilsome, perilous furrow, 
Girt with Freedom’s seed-sheets now ? 

Who will banish with the wholesome crop of knowledge 
The flaunting weed and the bitter thorn, 

Now that thou thyself art but a seed for hopeful planting 
Against the resurrection morn ? 


Young salmon of the flood-tide of Freedom 
That swells round Erin’s shore ! 
Thou wilt leap against their loud oppressive torrent 
Of bigotry and hate no more :— 
Drawn downward by their prone material instinct 
Let them thunder on their rocks and foam—- 
Thou hast leapt, aspiring soul, to founts beyond their raging, 
Where troubled waters never come ! 


‘* But I grieve not, eagle of the empty eyrie, 

That thy wrathful ery is still ; 

And that the songs alone of peaceful mourners 
Are heard to-day on Erin’s hill: 

Better far, if brothers war be destined for us 
(God avert that horrid day I pray!) 

That ere our hands be stained with slaughter fratricidal, 
Thy warm hand should be cold in clay. 


But my trust is strong in God, who made us brothers, 
That he will not suffer those right hands 

Which thou hast joined in holier rites than wedlock, 
To draw opposing brands. 

Oh, many a tuneful tongue that thou mad’st vocal 
Would lie cold and silent then ;— 

And songless long once more, should often-widowed Erin 
Mourn the loss of her brave young men. 


“‘Oh, brave young men, my love, my pride, and promise, 

’Tis on you my hopes are set, 

In manliness, in “kindliness, in justice 
To make Erin a nation yet: 

Self-respecting, self-relying, self-advancing, 
In union or in severance, free and strong— 

And if God grant this, then, under God, to Thomas Davis 
Let the greater praise belong !” 
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PEARL OF THE BOSPHORUS-A TALE OF THE PHANAR. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER V.—THE MIDNIGHT EXCURSION OF THE ARMENIAN AND ITS 
RESULTS. 


As Jussuf, the Jew, descended the 
staircase of the Princes’s dwelling, the 
Armenian warily passed his head out 
from among the thick leaves of the fig 
tree, and looked all round. Having 
ascertained that the coast was clear, 
he rubbed his little shrivelled hands 
in glee, and exclaimed, with a low 
chuckling laugh peculiar to himself— 

« Thanks, most excellent Jew—most 
silent, meek, retiring Jew, your hum- 
ble servant, with whom you disdained 
to smoke a friendly pipe, does give you 
his grateful thanks for so much pre- 
cious information. Come! let us see 
what we have learned ; the Rayah and 
his daughter go to exile—good! Jus- 
suf, the Jew—Jussuf, the wealthy Jew, 
must dearly love them, since he en- 
gages to peril his life for them—why, 
good again! The poverty-stricken 
Prince has gold concealed! better and 
best of all!—three mines of wealth 
that are opened to Veli this blessed 
night—now let us go and work them 
warily.” 

He slipped down from the tree with 
marvellous celerity—glided across the 
court and entered his house; there he 
threw aside his pipe, tied on a long 
sash over his robe of Broussa silk, and 
then sallied out into the street. 
With a quick and stealthy step he hur- 
ried on through the whole of the 
Phanar, and as he passed along, the 
very dogs, who, in the good city of 
Constantinople, receive with such exu- 
berant gratitude any honest Christian 
whom it is permitted them to worry, 
shrunk from him, as though they had 
the instinct of an unholy thing. He 
reached the water’s edge, and entered 
one of the numerous caiques which 
wait there night and day ready to be 
hired. Half an hour’s sail brought 
him to Omer Bey’s palace, a man 
whose all powerful position was that 
of vizier’sfavourite. One of the scores 
of dependents, lounging in the court- 
yard, went, according to his request, 
to ask an audience for him from his 


master. Veli, the Armenian, was 
never refused admittance any where, 
so vast was the power he had ac- 
quired, of deeply injuring, or greatly 
serving almost all with whom he came 
in contact—he was at once ushered 
into the great man’s presence. 

Splendidly dressed, Omer Bey sat 
on a divan, a pipe in one hand, and a 
string of beads, which he rattled 
through his fingers, in the other ; his 
countenance was essentially bad, stamp- 
ed with the impress of an evil heart, 
and all the expression, of which his 
coarse and heavy features werecapable, 
was centered in the small grey eye, 
full of intelligence and fire. lor many 
long years, this man had so duly and 
scrupulously fulfilled all the duties in- 
culcated by the Mahomedan religion, 
that he was greatly celebrated as a 
most true and pious son of the faith- 
ful, and he did, in fact, now perfectly 
embody the results of a strict adher- 
ence to that most vile and debasing 
creed. There he was, a man of an 
evil nature, and with strong passions, 
obeying, to the letter, the subtle pre- 
cepts most tending to foster both; the 
hope of immortality—that alchymy 
which can alone turn the vile dross of 
our human nature to purity and worth, 
came to him clothed in a form so gross 
and depraving, that the very thought of 
the heaven for which he strove, did but 
serve to plunge him deeper in the 
mire, and that last spark of inward 
light which, amid all man’s cor- 
ruption, still testifies of the image in 
which he was created—that conscience, 
which goaded him to an unknown 
obedience, was amply satisfied with the 
strict and futile observances of his 
daily worship. Omer Bey was, in 
short, what every man, with any 
strength of character, must be under 
the influence of Mahomedanism—sel- 
fish, sensual, and cruel. 

Veli left his slippers at the door, and 
approached with his hand to his fore- 
head. Omer Bey nodded slightly, 
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pointed to a cushion, and the Arme- 
nian sat down, where, taking a pipe 
that was brought to him, he remained 
smoking in silence. 

“Highness, may your years be 
many,” he began at last. 

“I wish you health,” responded the 
Bey, and there was a second pause, 
during which the Turk looked keen- 
ly and inquiringly on the crafty Ar- 
menian, as he sat gazing on the ground 
with a studiously unmeaning expres- 
sion. 

*‘ Veli, have you heard any news to- 
day ?” he asked at length. 

‘It may be that 1 have,” answered 
the Armenian, smoking his pipe with 
renewed vigour. ‘ May I never see 
the dawn of day, but this is glorious 
tobacco |” 

“Good news is always welcome,” 
said the Turk, softly. 

« Highness, your words are wisdom ; 
the proverb saith that good tidings 
are better than much fine gold.” 

For the first time Veli raised his 
twinkling, deep-set eyes and looked at 
the Turk. Omer Bey turned round 
and made asign to a Numidian slave 
who stood behind him, the negro went 
out, and speedily returned with a bag 
of money, which he slipped into the Ar- 
menian’s hands. Veli dexterously de- 
posited it in the folds of his scarf, ac- 
cepted afresh pipe, and the smoking 
was resumed in silence. 

«* The Greek Rayahs go forth to ex- 
ile at daybreak ?” said Veli, in an in- 
quiring tone. 

A grim smile passed over the face 
of the Turk. 

«* They go to an exile from which 
they will never return!” he answered. 

“I thought so,” said the Armenian, 
with his low hateful laugh; “let us 
wish them a pleasant journey. Most 
Illustrious,” he continued, after a short 
time, “‘there is another of the words 
of wisdom, which testifieth that dead 
men tell no tales.” 

* It is true,” said the Turk, with an 
air of profound conviction, as though 
it were an experiment he had often 
tried. 

** Good,” said Veli; ‘but if the 
Rayah Constantine C dies, he will 
never tell where his riches are con- 
cealed.” 

“His riches!” exclaimed the Bey. 
“He has none. A poor, mean Greek, 
who has sold all he had, to buy bread! 
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He scarce has a diamond or a shawl 
worth having.” 

‘* He has none for his masters, the 
true believers,” said Veli, rubbing his 
hands exultingly ; “but plenty of good 
gold, Most Illustrious, has the old 
Prince Constantine for his rebellious 
countrymen |” 

“ Mashallah!” exclaimed the Turk, 
‘this is likely enough; but he must 
not die with his secret. His exile shall 
be to the prison, where they have ways 
of wringing the truth from men’s lips 
as easily as they draw the blood from 
their hearts. Il Allah, I will go for 
him even now !” 

«‘ Nay, Highness, it were doubtless 
time enough at daybreak,” said the Ar- 
menian, slyly. 

The Turk cast a spiteful glance at 
him. 

“ Friend Veli, I will go now,” he 
said: ‘you may think such good tid- 
ings are precious to more men than 
one.” 

* So shrewd, Most Illustrious,” 
muttered the Armenian to himself. 
“In truth, the poor Veli might well 
be your scholar !” 

But OmerBey had already risen, and 
called his people round him; so Veli 
shufiled to the door, resumed his slip- 
pers, and sped on through the holy, 
peaceful night to other deeds of dark- 
ness. 

It was notlong before Omer Bey, fol- 
lowed by a score or two of armed men, 
was thundering at the gate of the 
Rayah’s house. The Greek servants, 
knowing well how vain was all resist- 
ance, fled affrighted before him, and 
no one opposed his entrance, through 
the corridor and into the great hall, 
which formed a centre communicating 
with all the other rooms of the villa. 
Before the door of his daughter's apart- 
ment the aged prince had placed him- 
self, standing alone, upright, in a calm 
and dignified attitude, which gave 
great effect to his lofty stature, and 
with his snow-white hair and beard, 
and eyes whose fire the strife of eighty 
years had failed to quench, it would 
have been difficult to have imagined a 
more majestic or noble-looking old 
man. In the adjacent room the Pearl, 
who dared not appear before the Turks, 
crouched down upon the floor, and 
with a beating heart, applied her ear 
to the gel that she might catch at 
least the accents of her father’s voice. 
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The Greek and the Turk confronted 
each other, and there was a pause.— 
They were a strange contrast, those 
two men. Both old men, both totter- 
ing on the brink of the grave, or ra- 
ther both standing on the threshold of 
eternity, yet both ready to slay, de- 
stroy, and curse each other, because 
animated by overpowering passions, 
which bore solely on the few brief mo- 
ments of mortal life reserved to them 
onearth. True, the powerful motive 
which animated the old prince, was 
better and purer than the sordid love 
of gain which moved his adversary ; 
but patriotism is at best but one of the 
greatest of those virtues which have 
noreference to the immortality of man, 
or connexion with the world to come, 
and, like all such baseless and unsanc- 
tified aspirings, presents such shadowy 
phantoms to the soul, as must at last 
allure it on to crime. Omer Bey fixed 
his eyes on his prey with a greedy im- 
patience. 

«* Rayah Constantine,” he said, “ you 
have a son in arms against the sublime 
Porte.” 

‘It may be so,” responded the old 
Prince, calmly folding his arms. 

* And for this you are condemned 
to death,” said the Turk, stamping his 
foot. 

“ To death!” said Constantine, 
mildly, “I thought it had been to ex- 
ile; but I thank you, it is a doom the 
sooner over. 

« To-morrow,” continued Omer 
Bey, “ your daughter, your friends, 
your countrymen go forth to a lenient 
exile. Give up the riches you would 
use to betray your Lord, the Sultan, 
and you shall live, and go with them 
in peace.” 

“* My riches,” said the Prince, with 
a smile, * and where are they ?” 

“ Vile Ghiaour,” think not to de- 
ceive me,” answered the Turk, en- 
raged, ‘‘I know that you have trea- 
sures concealed.” 

“ True, I have this precious gem,” 
said the Rajah, drawing from his 
breast a miniature of his daughter, set 
in pearls, “ and I should grieve to part 
with it.” 

“You have more,” shouted Omer 
Bey, snatching the portrait from his 
hand, “and it is death to you to trifle 
thus! give up your gold, and go in 
peace to exile; try to conceal it but 
one moment longer, and you shall be 


dragged to the prison, and the tor- 
ture !” 

“To the prison and the torture 
then,” said the aged Greek, holding 
out his hands with the same mild and 
quiet dignity which he had sustained 
throughout the whole of this scene. 

* Seize him, drag him out!” ex- 
claimed the Turk, utterly infuriated. 
‘* By the head of my father, in an hour 
hence, he shall shriek out for mercy, 
and pray to me to take his gold!” and 
at this commandthe whole body of sol- 
diers threw themselves upon the old 
man, and would almost have torn him 
to pieces, had not Omer Bey inter- 
posed, and ordered him to be led forth 
in safety. 

They were leaving the hall, and the 
noble old man, who made no effort 
to struggle in the rude hands of his 
foes, had turned one sad look, elo- 
quent of blessings, in the direction of 
the room which held his dearest trea- 
sure, when suddenly the door flew 
open, and Erota rushed to his feet, 
panting, speechless, ghastly with ter- 
ror. Convulsively she grasped his robes, 
she twined her arms round him, and, 
half unconscious, turned on the Turks 
a look of wild defiance, as though she 
dared them to touch one hair of her 
father’s honoured head ! 

** Oh, my child, my Pearl,” groaned 
the aged Prince, who had heard the 
sentence of the most horrible torture 
with a quiet smile!—he hid his face 
in his hands. 

At this sight an expression of ma- 
lignant exultation lit up the Bey’s dark 
features. 

“Rayah Constantine,” he exclaimed 
aloud, “behold this child! give up 
your gold, and go with her to another 
home—a quiet and peaceful exile—or 
else refuse, and she departs alone |— 
you never shall behold her more!” 

The sound of his adversary’s hated 
voice roused that unhappy father, and 
devoted patriot. 

*“ Erota, my daughter, leave me,” 
he exclaimed, trying, with all his 
strength, to unclasp the clinging hands 
of his child—“ leave me, I entreat— 
command you !—let me go!—to look 
into your face is death to me; it un- 
nerves, unmans me! would you drive 
me to commit the deed which I abhor? 
—let me go!” 

«Oh, father!” was all that burst 
imploringly from Erota’s white lips; 
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but the agony of her upturned gaze 
made the old man reel and stagger, 
as though stricken by some deadly 
blow. 

He collected himself by one strong 
effort, and raised her in his arms. 

“‘ Daughter !” he said, solemnly, 
“let me go!” it is your father’s last 
prayer, tremble to refuse it !—his last 
command, dare not to disobey !—leave 
me, and let me go, ere those beseeching 


CHAPTER VI.——THE FATE 


Tue morning broke, smiling and ra- 
diant, as it ever dawns in that land of 
sunshine ; the glorious nature there 
displayed, flung off her veil of dark- 
ness, and offered up the riches of her 
beauty, for the enjoyment of mankind; 
there was not a cloud in the deep blue 
vault that canopied the golden city, 
not a wave on the beaming waters of 
the Bosphorus, or breath stirring in 
the fair gardens where the early birds 
were filling the scented air with music; 
but through the rifled dwellings of the 
wide Phanar, there was weeping and 
wailing, and desolation of heart! 
friends were parting, to meet no more; 
enemies were wreaking their malice 
unavenged; blessings and cursings were 
mingling strangely; but everywhere 
there was anguish and dismay. 

It was the hour fixed upon for put- 
ting into execution the sentence of 
exile on the Phanariote Greeks—the 
hour, which, as they supposed, was to 
see them quit for ever the homes where 
they and their fathers dwelt in peace, 
to be cast adrift on the desert coast of 
Asia. Throughout the whole night, 
troops of Janissaries had guarded the 
houses of the principal rajahs, having 
put to flight the servants and depen- 
dents not included in} the sentence, 
and when the day dawned they gather- 
ed together the condemned, and drove 
them down to the landing-place whence 
they were to embark. By the orders 
of Omer Bey, the remaining inhabi- 
tants of Prince Constantine’s house 
were more strictly watched than any 
others, and Erota, with some of her 
relations, were amongst the first who 
were dragged through the streets to 
the sea shore. 

Veli, the Armenian, sat on his mat, 
pipe in hand, to see them hurried 
away. Such, at least, was his osten- 
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eyes have made me a very traitor to 
my country!” 

She heard him; her whole frame 
shook and quivered; she buried her 
head in the folds of his garments, and 
wildly covered his hands with kisses ; 
then she rose, uttered no word, and 
staggered from the room; but scarce 
the rending asunder of soul and body 
itself, could have been more terrible 
than that one effort of holy obedience. 


OF THE THREE HUNDRED. 

sible motive ; but he looked back into 
his own house very often, and seemed 
not at all surprised when Jussuf came 
bounding past him, at a pace very dif- 
ferent from his usual quiet demeanour, 
and he instantly grasped hold of his 
mantle, exclaiming— 

** Good Jussuf, a word with you.” 

*¢ Not now,” exclaimed the Jew, his 
countenance betraying the most violent 
agitation; “let me go, I must not be 
arrested now !” 

‘Nay, but it is a matter of great 
importance,’ persisted Veli. 

* Let it be what it may, I will not 
be stayed,” said the Jew, vehemently. 
‘Release me, Veli, or I tell you I 
must use violence to free myself ; ; 
though it were a matter of life and 
death I cannot stay.” 

“‘ Indeed !—go, ‘then, worthy Jew,” 
said the Armenian, ironically, as he 
released him ; “ truly it was but a mat- 
ter of life and death!—the brief life 
and speedy death of the Pearl of the 
Bosphorus !” 

At the sound of that name, a deadly 
paleness overspread the countenance of 
the Jew; he grasped the arm of the 
Armenian. 

“ Tell me if you know anything con- 
cerning her! In mercy speak—there 
is no time to lose!” 

“So you are ready to listen now,” 
said Veli, with a bitter laugh. 

“ Veli, I adjure you by all you hold 
most dear, trifle not with me!” said 
the Jew; *‘every moment is precious. 
If you do, indeed, know anything, say 
on, for pity’s sake!” 

*¢ And have you lived so long with 
Veli, most honourable Jew, and not 
yet found out that a golden key does 
best unlock the door of his lips ?’ 

** Poor sordid wretch,” muttered 
Jussuf, as he drew a handful of money 
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from the folds of his dress, and flung 
it to him. 

“ Good!” exclaimed Veli, clutching 
it, with a mocking laugh—* so do we 
come to terms. Ha! ha!—now might 
I play youa noble trick—a Jewish trick 
—good friend Jussuf, and tell you I 
knew nothing ; but I ama man of con- 
science, and you shall hear the truth. 
The doom of the Phanariotes was but 
hidden beneath their mild sentence of 
exile: within an hour they are all to 
perish !” 

‘Oh, murderous wretches!” ex- 
claimed Jussuf, in a voice of utter 
agony, “I might have guessed it !— 
rash, faithless that I have been; but I 
yet—lI yet will save her !” 

He fled down the street as he spoke, 
and when he had altogether disappear- 
ed, the Armenian leaned back, and 
laughed a long, low fiendish laugh. 

* Too late—too late ; no need to fly 
so fast, good Jew. I said I would tell 
you the truth; but I told it too late. 
Now will he go and have himself 
drowned with the Rayah’s daughter ; 
and who but Veli, his nearest neigh- 
bour—his dearest friend—should be 
the heir to all his furniture, his car- 
pets, and his garments!” 

On the shore of the landing-place of 
Tophana a crowd of exiles, to the num- 
ber of three hundred, men, women, 
and children, were assembled, about to 
embark on their dreary voyage. A 
miserable band, indeed, yet noble and 
dignified even in their abasement. The 
Turkish soldiers who were preparing to 
lead them to exile, were making ready 
an enormous boat, destined to convey 
them all, and to which several small 
caiques were loosely attached with 
ropes; the Greeks had not been allow- 
ed to take any of their property with 
them ; and little did they think, as they 
stood there, gazing back with breaking 
hearts on the sweet homes they had 
left, and wondering if ever the sun of 
nature would seem as bright to them 
elsewhere, how very soon those beating 
hearts were to cease from sorrowing 
for ever, and themselves, in actual fact, 
about to undertake that awful journey 
to a land whose light obeys no rising or 
setting suns! Some of them gathered 
to their arms the children or the friend 
they loved, and looked around with 
smiles, well knowing that with them 
the darkest exile would be bright, and 
their dear homes everywhere! Others 
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satin sullen despondency ; and there was 
one young girl, pale and spirit-like, 
who seemed to have the knowledge of 
some great misery so present with her, 
that she was scarcely conscious of any 
thing that was passing round her. Not 
a gleam of life illuminated her sweet, 
colourless face, for the features had 
sunk to a deathlike fixedness, except 
when her hand mechanically raised 
the small cross she wore to her cold 
lips, and then she looked up to heaven, 
and a faint light stole into her soft blue 
eyes. 

The preparations were now all com- 
plete, and the Greeks were driven, like 
a flock of sheep, into the boat, follow- 
ed by a few of the Turks, who entered 
along with them to guide their course, 
whilst the rest betook themselves to 
the caiques, and surrounded them in 
great numbers; and so the bark, with 
its heavy freight of human life, launch- 
ed out upon those pure still waters, be- 
neath a serene and sunlit heaven.— 
Smoothly it glided over the unruffied 
bosom of the Bosphorus; the bright 
shore of their early home receded fast 
behind the captive exiles, and many 
wept. Others, in whose breast the 
angel hope had not yet been stifled, 
looked out with eager eyes to the far 
Asiatic shore, and thought that, even 
there they yet might live and love! 
When they were about half way be- 
tween Europe and Asia, the command- 
ing officer of the Turks made a signi- 
ficant signal, and at once they all ceas- 
ed rowing; the stillness was intense ; 
not the faintest breeze was sighing in 
the balmy air ; there was nothing all 
around but the glittering lake and its 
distant shores, now both alike dim 
and fair, as the unattainable regions of 
a dream. Then the soldiers suddenly 
broke away a plank in the side of the 
boat, which had been purposely loosen- 
ed so as to be removed at a moment's 
notice ; instantly the water rushed in 
through the treacherous opening; the 
Turks threw themselves into the cai- 
ques that lay along side, to ensure their 
own safety, and dexterously cutting the 
ropes that fastened them to the bark 
of the condemned, they seized their 
oars, and were far distant before the 
three hundred victims had well disco- 
vered that they were indeed abandoned 
to the horrors of that dreadful grave, 
without a hope or possibility of escape! 
They looked around in terrified amaze- 
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ment; but already the heavy bark reel- 
ed to and fro with the weight of the 
rising water, and forced upon them the 
full conviction of their fate. As the 
certainty of their doom became vividly 
present within the souls of each and 
all—the death grapple at hand—eterni- 
ty opening out before them !—there 
rose simultaneously from their many 
voices, a deep, terrible cry of horror— 
the one expression of a common and 
intense despair! It was the sponta- 
neous wail with which all greeted the 
same most lamentable doom !— Death, 
not amidst the howling tempests and 
raging waves, by the will of the Al- 
mighty, who takes the rushing winds 
for his instruments, and the storms and 
whirlwind for his executioners—but 
death by the hand of man! beneath a 
sunlit heaven, and on serenest waters ! 
Going down to the grave, amid the 
smiles and the sunshine of nature, with 
the voice of the singing birds yet in 
their ear, and the scent from the flower 
gardens breathing aroundthem! They 
were united in the first terror of their 
fate, but as that shriek expired on their 
lips, each one returned to meet his 
agony in its individual shape. A mo- 
ther held her child far above her head, 
that the glittering waves might not at- 
tain to it; an old man plunged his dag- 
ger into his breast, because he would 
not perish by Moslem treachery ; two 
sisters twined their arms round one 
another, earnestly desiring to die to- 
gether ; some forestalled their doom 
by leaping into the sea; many cursed, 
and others prayed. But the boat was 
filling faster and faster—it reeled—it 
shook—it rolled heavily over on one 
side, then on the other—the planks 
burst in all directions—it shivered, 
foundered, and went down at last for 
ever into the pure deep bosom of the 
Bosphorus! 

As it sunk, again the simultaneous 
cry arose, but now it was the cry for 
* Life, life!” all else was forgotten 
then in the terrible revolt of their 
human nature, when they felt it torn 
from them. It had been bitter to 
many amongst them ; they had suffer- 
ed and wept—they had sown in hope, 
and reaped insorrow—they had prayed 
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for’ death—they had pined for the 
soul's release; but now—now with the 
choking waters swelling to their lips— 
with the bursting pulses beating time 
to its last convulsive throes, it was for 
life they prayed in one universal wail ! 
—and in vain !—in vain that death-ery 
rose, awful, agonized, prolonged—it 
ascended to the smiling skies—it echoed 
to the smiling shores, then grew more 
faint—died mournfully away, and so 
became hushed for ever. The beaming 
waters had opened to receive their 
prey ; slowly they closed over it again 
in sunny radiance ; a few rippling ed- 
dies lingered on the surface, but they 
were soon dispersed. Gradually the 
pure mirror settled into its former 
glassy stillness, and reflected, unstained 
and unruffled, the purer heaven as be- 
fore; whilst deep down in the trea- 
cherous depths, the uncoffined dead 
await the judgment and the vengeance 
of that Great Day. 

Long did the drowning of the three 
hundred live in the memories of all 
who that morning from the Bazaars of 
Stamboul, or the palaces of Pera, 
heard the faint echo of that last scream 
—that dismal requiem over so many 
lives going down to darkness! One 
only of the wretched victims was saved, 
and reserved for further trial. 

Jussuf, the Jew, had reached the 
landing-place, with the words of the 
Armenian still ringing in his ears, just 
as the ill-omened bark was putting off 
from the shore. He easily anticipated 
what was to ensue, and bribing a boat- 
man with gold he did not pause to count, 
to give him the entire use of his caique, 
he sprung into it alone, and followed 
swiftly in the wake of those unconscious 
travellers to the realm of shades. 
When the deed was done, and the exe- 
cutioners had abandoned their prey, 
Jussuf alone remained, at the risk of 
being engulfed with the foundering 
bark.* Just as it was sinking, he sin- 
gled out her for whom he so gladly en- 
dangered his life, and at his own immi- 
nent peril succeeded in grasping hold 
of her flowing garments, and lifted 
her in safety into his boat. His great~ 
est difficulty was to unlock the con- 
vulsed hands of the drowning wretches 


* The rescue of the Greek girl by the Jew was an enterprize of far less less difficulty than 
might have been supposed, from the instantaneous flight of the Turkish executioners, and 
the universal terror which on such occasions prevented any others from witnessing the deed. 
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who swarmed around him, strewn on 
the waters like summer leaves after an 
autumn gale! and who clinging to the 
sides of the caique, threatened to draw 
him down with his prize, to share 
their inevitable grave ; but death soon 
freed him from those whom he could 
not save, and with a few vigorous 
strokes of the oar he sent his light 
boat shooting through the water. The 
Pearl of the Bosphorus lay at his feet, 
her face concealed by her long drip- 
ping hair, and he wondered as he 
looked down upon her, and chafed her 
small hands so white and chill, that men 
should dare to perpetrate such deeds 
on one so fragile and so innocent. As 
they approached the shore he flung over 
her the carpet which lined the caique, 
so as altogether to conceal her slight 
form, but happily it was now nearly 
noon, just the hour when at that 
burning season he was most likely to 
escape observation, as the whole po- 
pulation were asleep, and the streets 
quite deserted. He had no choice 


but to return to the Frank quarter of 


the city, to the now desolate Phanar, 
yet he dared not reconduct the Pear! 


CHAPTER VII.——THE 


Ir was evening before Jussuf returned 
to the house of the Jewess, and great 
was his astonishment at the appear- 
ance of Erota, when she came forward 
to meet him. She had rallied wonder- 
fully for one so delicate and fragile, 
and now, with flushed cheeks, and 
eyes whose brilliancy would not hide 
a certain wildness of gaze, she poured 
forth her thanks to him for having 
saved her life—and that, too, with the 
expression of a gratitude almost more 
passionate than he could have expected 
from her, remembering how darkly the 
young summer of her days had been 
clouded. He did not fully know that 
young and loving heart, deep as was 
the reverence which the stern Jew had 
ever felt for all that was to him so 
wonderful and so beautiful in the living 
faith of that gentle Christian maiden. 
*“ And now,” she exclaimed, “ my 
father—imy father,” and she repe vated 
the words as though the mere utter- 
ance of that dear and sacred name 
must express to him all she thought 
and felt, “ it is for this that you have 
saved me from those murderous waves, 
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to her father’s desecrated dwelling, for 
he well knew the Turks would prowl 
round it incessantly till the gold was 
found ; but he remembered that there 
dwelt close to the shore an aged 
Jewess—a gentle and pious widow of 
his own people, who would willingly 
serve him, and thither he decided to 
convey the Prince’s daughter, since it 
was a secure, though humble refuge. 
He carried her in his arms from the 
boat to this house, quite unmolested, 
scarce meeting a human being; and if 
those whom he did see distinguished 
beneath the folds of the carpet which 
concealed his burden, the form of a 
woman, such sights were far too com- 
mon to attract any attention. 

His countrywoman gladly received 
the precious charge, and wept over the 
fair child, so cold and death-like, which 
he laid in her arms. He left her try- 
ing to restore the warmth of life to 
the inanimate limbs of the poor fading 
Pear], and went forth to seek the in- 
formation he knew she would so ear- 
nestly desire to obtain on returning to 
a full consciousness of her position. 


LAST INTERVIEW. 


that I may see him once again; and 
for this alone my life is spared a little 
while, that he may hear my voice once 
more. Oh, heaven is very merciful! 
I have been given back to earth, 
that my father may die in these—my 
arms alone; and now, where is he? 
Take me to him. Oh, where is he ?” 

Jussuf looked for a moment on the 
young girl. Sorrow had not yet clos- 
ed the springs of her childish tears. 
She raised her weeping eyes to him 
with a trusting simplicity, which be- 
Jongs to the earliest youth alone. Yet 
he saw that she possessed an inward 
strength excelling far the wisdom of 
years which would enable her to grap- 
ple at once with the truth of her des- 
tiny, and he answered calmly— 

* He isin the prison of Omer Bey’s 
palace.” 

The feverish glow passed at once 
from the cheek and lips of Erota, and 
left them blanched to a ghastly hue. 
She knew that this was equivalent to 
the announcement— 

“He is in the hands of the tortur- 


ers. 
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« Thither let us go, then,” she said, 
rising up with all a woman’s fatal 
power of endurance. 

* Alas! of what avail?” said Jus- 
suf. 

“If it were but to kiss the walls of 
his dungeon,” she answered, passion- 
ately, “ there let me go. Here indeed 
I can never hope to see him; there it 
is at least more possible. It may be that 
heaven will have mercy on me—on 
him—and cause us to meet yet once 
again on earth. But be that as it may, 
my place henceforward is at my fa- 
ther’s prison gate.” 

There was a strange glittering in 
her eyes, and a quivering of her lips 
as she spoke, which deterred the Jew 
from further remonstrance. He felt 
that the lives of the daughter and fa- 
ther were so knit together, that they 
hung, as it were, upon the same frail 
thread; and hopelessly miserable as 
was the prospect before them both, it 
was better she should follow the dic- 
tates of her own erring heart, than 
linger there to let its anguish eat away 
her life. He crossed his arms on his 
bosom, according to the eastern mode, 
in token that he would obey her in all 
things, and she instantly prepared to 
go out. 

The personal danger which Erota 
incurred in going to her father’s prison 
was, however, less great than might 
have been imagined. The old Jewess 
equipped her in the huge brown cloak 
and thick white veil, worn by the 
Turkish women out of doors, and 
which so completely hid both face and 
form, that it is impossible to distin- 
guish one woman from another, be 
their age and appearance what it may ; 
and thus attired, followed closely by 
the Jew, the daughter of the Greek 
prince passed unmolested through the 
streets. 

Jussuf had, in fact, more reason 
than he thought it prudent to admit, 
for believing it possible that he might, 
indeed, obtain for her this interview, 
the hope of which he saw had grown 
to be her very life, and alone gave her 
strength to act and suffer. He had 
amply supplied himself with money, 
and in Turkey more assuredly than 
anywhere else in this sordid wor ‘ld, the 
power of gold has a universal domi- 
nion. By this means, he had already 
that morning made one of Omer Bey’s 
fiercest soldiers the slave to his will, 
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when desirous merely of gaining infor- 


* mation respecting Prince Constantine’s 


fate. From him he had learned that 
the unhappy old man, since his seizure, 
had been subjected to reiterated ap- 
plications of the torture in the attempt 
—perfectly unsuccessful—to make him 
give up his gold. Bravely had the 
noble Greek kept his faith with his 
country. In spite of their fierce, un- 
pitying efforts, he had refused to open 
his lips, save to pray unceasingly to 
heaven that he might look once more 
on the sweet face of his child, and 
even seemed unconscious of their ques- 
tions, though each time, as his frame 
grew more shattered and enfeebled, 
they were forced to pause, lest he 
should actually die under the torture, 
his secret untold. Meanwhile, the 
janissaries of the Sultan himself were 
ransacking the Prince’s house, and 
digging up the garden in search of 
the treasure. When it was found, as 
it would inevitably be, the fate of the 
aged Greek admitted not of a mo- 
ment’s question—“ Death to the Pha- 
nariotes” was the cry that now rung 
alike throughout the city, and within 
the palace of the monarch. 

The soldier had also shown Jussuf 
the window of the Prince’s dungeon, 
a small grated opening, some little 
distance from the ground, which look- 
ed out into the street. By means of 
this man, the Jew hoped to contrive 
that Erota should at least see her fa- 
ther, and perhaps hear from his lips 
what measures should be taken to at- 
tempt his escape. 

It was very slowly and with diffi- 
culty that the Jew and his companion 
traversed the short distance which di- 
vided the house from the shore, for 
the feeble and tottering steps of the 
Pearl could scarcely enable her to pro- 
ceed. They at once, however, enter- 
ed the caique which was to convey 
them to the palace of Omer Bey, and 
were soon gliding swiftly along be- 
neath the shade of the orange bowers. 

The soft, still night—that long 
night of Eastern climes, whose smile 
is moonlight, and whose breath is 
balm, had stolen over the earth— 
gently as death steals on the expec- 
tant soul, of whom the living hope is 
far beyond it. The falling meteors 
darted down from the cloudless vault 
like heavenly messengers on ‘errands 
of mercy, and through the grovés'of 
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myrtle and cypress trees, low whispers 
passed on the wings of the scented 
wind, as though gentle spirits were 
hovering there, murmuring at the 
thanklessness of man, who, beneath 
the very gaze of the eternal stars, and 
with the heritage of his immortality 
all before him, is yet so childishly im- 
patient of his light afflictions. 

It was a night for young lips to 
utter songs of gladness, and for bright- 
est hopes to be unto the soul what 
those fair stars were to the earth; but 
when the crescent moon arose, and 
shed over the world that light so pure 
and mild, that men would seem in very 
wantonness to choose the holy hours 
of her reign, to perpetrate those deeds 

f blood which most pollute them, 
Zrota turned away from that gentle 
radiance with a shuddering sigh, and 
drew her veil over her head, that she 
might not look on loveliness and light, 
when the horror of her father’s suffer- 
ings had plunged her soul in such 
great darkness. 

The gate of Omer Bey’s magnificent 
dwelling stood facing the shore; there 
was a large open space before it, and 
beyond, a narrow lane led past the dun- 
geons of the palace, which were sepa- 
rate from the main building; their 
massive walls of stone and grated win- 
dows contrasting strangely with its 
light, graceful architecture and cur- 
tained terraces. The young Greek 
maiden and the faithful Jew stept 
noiselessly from the bark on the moon- 
lit shore, and stole along with anxious 
care, lest even the fall of Erota’s light 
foot should startle their sleeping ene- 
mies. All seemed sunk in the pro- 
foundest repose; no breath was stir- 
ring round the luxurious home of the 
vizier’s favourite; only the starry 
biossoms of the orange boughs qui- 
vered in the moonbeams, and the songs 
of a thousand nightingales came float- 
ing from the distant gardens in sweet- 
est music. This pious daughter, who, 
haunted by the dread foreknowledge 
of her parent’s doom, now wandered 
through the night to seek his place of 
torture, was thus ever pursued, where 
ever she went, with images of peace 
and beauty that suited well indeed 
her years and loveliness, but ill ac- 
carded with the gloom of her own 
bagaking heart! Mancraves astrange 
symapathy,.from nature! her smiles 
aad her serenity are hateful to him 
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when his soul is full of stormy pas- 
sions, and he would ever have the 
raging tempests to howl out a lament 
for his departed joys, and the mourn- 
ing winds to echo his repinings! but 
the young Erota did not hear the 
nightingale’s song or see the flowers 
she was treading beneath her feet ; 
her gaze was riveted upon the dark 
and frowning prison that rose so 
gloomily before her, and she stole 
swiftly along in the shadow of the 
wall, till she reached the spot where 
the closely-barred window marked out 
the dungeon of her beloved father. 
Then she lifted up her eyes with one 
long, wistful, agonized gaze! she flung 
her arms against the dark impene- 
trable barrier that interposed so 
sternly between those two noble and 
unhappy beings whom a few inches’ 
distance alone divided now, and then 
with a deep passionate sigh of utter 
hopelessness, she sunk upon her knees 
on the ground, and leaned her fore- 
head against the cold stone wall, in 
mournful silence. Jussuf made no 
effort to console her, he saw that in 
spirit at least she had power to pass 
all barriers of man’s invention, and 
was even then communing with the 
unconscious sufferer within—but soon 
this barren consolation could no 
longer suffice her—again she looked 
up to the window, and clasped her 
hands imploringly. It was but a 
little distance from the ground, and 
suddenly her eye brightened. She 
started to her feet— 

“Look,” she exclaimed, pointing 
out to the Jew a number of large 
loose stones which lay near, “it is 
indeed possible I may yet see him! 
I entreat you bring here these stones 
and heap them up beneath the win- 
dow ; I can stand on them and look 
within—it may be, I shall behold him 
once again !” 

Jussuf obeyed her in silence, he 
knew that nothing she could see 
would be worse than what her imagi- 
nation pictured, and he soon formed 
a pile sufficiently solid to bear her 
weight. With one bound Erota had 
raised herself upon it; she clung to 
the iron bars of the window—she 
looked down, and in the dim, clear 
moonlight, she did indeed once more 
behold her father! It was but four- 
and-twenty hours since she had looked 
upon him last ; but each one of those 
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hours had received from the hand of 
man the power to leave a deeper trace 
than all the long years of his existence 
past... He lay motionless on the dun- 
geon floor, for his crushed and tor- 
tured limbs would never again support 
his powerful frame. His face was wan 
and ghastly ; his white hair was clot- 
ted with blood, and yet his counte- 
nance was very peaceful. No breath 
seemed to pass his livid lips; and he 
looked, indeed, as though the exult- 
ing spirit had already fled, and, as she 
departed to journey through the starry 
realms, had stamped upon his features 
the expression of serene contempt 
with which she abandoned his wasted 
body to the tormentors; but it was 
not so—the old man slept. There is 
an abundant mercy in the most com- 
mon provisions of nature ; and though 
he had been told that the fatal treasure 
which caused his ruin had been dis- 
covered, and that he was to die at dead 
of night, yet he lay there on his dun- 
geon stones, in a slumber peaceful as 
that of achild in its mother’s arms. 
His breast heaves so gently, his pale 
forehead is so calm, surely some good 
angel sits at his head, and soothes his 
soul with holy dreams, unfolding to his 
gaze the glorious regions whither he is 
hastening ; or, perhaps, has opened up 
the long vista of his departed years, 
and leads the sufferer, trembling on 
the brink of eternity, through the green 
valleys of earth where he smiled and 
sorrowed, and by those gushing streams 
of love and joy, which so refreshed 
him on his pilgrimage. Now he 
stretches out his arms to grasp the 
thin air, believing that he clasps to his 
heart once more the young bride that 
long since has mouldered into dust. 
Now a faint smile flits over his wan 
face, when he feels again upon his 
hand the last kiss of his beloved son; 
and again the soft arms of his darling 
child seem to be around his neck, and 
the blessed tears of a father’s joy and 
pride steal from his quivering eyelids. 
But suddenly there comes upon his 
dreams a voice, sweeter to his ear 
than the music of rushing waters to 
those who perish of thirst in the de- 
sert—* Father! father!” He starts, 
and stirs his recumbent frame, and 
the effort causes a sharp pain to shoot 
through his bruised limbs, which dis- 
torts his face with agony ; then louder, 
clearer, more despairing than before, 
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the cry of “ Father! oh, my father !” 
rings through his prison. He wakes 
with a startled look of the wildest 
hope, and turns to the window, and 
there— more bright to the father’s 
heart than the morning star when it 
first beams through the darkness—he 
beholds the sweet face of his child. 
This unexpected sight convulsed his 
frame with such strong emotion that 
he was altogether speechless. The in- 
tense beating of his heart had choked 
his utterance. He could not raise him- 
self upon those bleeding feet; but he 
dragged his powerless body to the wall, 
and looked up. Their eyes met ; they 
could not speak! Hestretched up his 
arms wildly ; but, alas! they could not 
reach her, though she pressed her de- 
licate hands through the close thick bars 
till the hard iron crushed and wounded 
them. ‘Then a groan burst from his 
lips ; for the longing wish to clasp each 
other’s hands once more, which filled 
the hearts of both, was never to be 
gratified! But Erota bent down that 
she might feed upon the look of love 
her dark forebodings told her was the 
last ; and as she did so, one long gol- 
den curl of her streaming hair escaped 
from beneath her veil, and fellthrough 
the gratings of the prison window. 
The old man uttered a cry of delight ; 
his grasping fingers could reach that 
soft fair lock; he seized it, he kissed 
it, he pressed it to his lips, he twined 
it round his hand; it was all that was 
permitted him in that last most terri- 
ble farewell. And now there comes a 
sudden noise without ; the door of the 
prison flew open ; lights gleamed with- 
in it; and as Erota saw the glitter of 
the naked scymetars, and heard those 
awful words, ** Old man, come forth to 
die,” her grasp of the bars relaxed— 
she sunk back, and would have fallen 
to the ground, but for the strong arm 
of the Jew which was ready to sustain 
her, and place her gently on the heap 
of stones. The last interview on earth 
was over; but the first in heaven was 
near at hand. 

Erota had not fainted, but she ap- 
peared to have retained the conscious- 
ness of one only thought, for when 
Jussuf would have removed her in- 
stantly from the spot, she clung to the 
prison walls with a tenacity which he 
could only have overcome with vio- 
lence; in a moment more he dared not 


make the attempt. The heavy tramp 
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of many feet came sounding on the 
still night air; he looked anxiously to- 
wards the open space before the pa- 
lace, anda cry of horror rose from 
his heart, which seemed utterly to die 
within him. Erota started at his ex- 
clamation, and would have turned 
round, her large eyes glaring with 
a look he never forgot, when sudden- 
ly he seized the veil, now hanging on 
her shoulders, and wrapped it round 
her head, till the thick folds altogether 
obscured her sight, and dulled her 
sense of hearing; she resisted feebly, 
for a moment, then a violent shudder- 
ing agitated her whole frame, and she 
bowed down her veiled head upon his 
arm. The sound of the footsteps had 
ceased, but there were shouts and im- 
precations, and the murmuring of 
many voices. Jussuf wiped the large 
drops of agony from his brow—it was 
so horrible a thing to see the daughter, 
with her darkened eyes and _ silent 
lips, assisting all unknowing at her 
father’s execution. He had flung his 
arm round her—a few moments, in 
which he felt as though he had lived 
ages of intolerable misery—had pass- 
ed away. Suddenly he felt her whole 
form, as it were, collapse ; the folds of 
the veil were agitated with a violent 
tremor, and she sunk down stiff and 
rigid upon the earth. At the same 
moment the appalling echo of the 
heavy blow, whose peculiar sound he 
knew too well, came loudly on his ear, 
and the shout of the murderers over 
the headless body followed close upon 
the dreadful deed. Had there, indeed, 
been some strange instinct—some mys- 
sterious sympathy which caused the 
thread of the daughter's life to snap 
in her bosom, when that of her father 
was severed asunder! Jussuf lifted 
her in his arms, now, indeed, unresist- 
ing, but he dared not raise the veil to 
look upon her face, till the executioner 
had re-entered the palace, and he 
could with safety carry her down to 
the caique ; he soon accomplished this, 
then laying his veiled burden softly on 
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the cushions, he put off from that fatal 
shore and rowed swiftly away. When 
the beautiful palace, that den of mur- 
derers, had disappeared behind the cy- 
press grove, he let the boat float idly 
on the waters, and kneeling down be- 
side the motionless form, with a sort of 
desperate courage, he lifted up the 
thick white folds which covered her 
head—she still lived, and her breath- 
ing was soft and regular as that of a 
sleeping babe ; but the purest snows 
are not whiter than was her face, be- 
neath the heavy masses of her hair, 
and her sweet blue eyes had a fixed 
glassy stare, which it was horrible to 
look on. He spoke, but she heard 
him not; he bathed her forehead with 
cold water, but she did not move; her 
eyelids fluttered beneath his hand like 
the white wings of a dove, about to 
close for ever, but when he removed 
it, the same dreadful stony gaze met 
his anxious eyes, and her breath con- 
tinued to come and go with that strange 
feeble regularity. Jussuf could look 
on her no more; he let the veil fall 
over her face with respectful awe, 
which constrains us to cover the fea- 
tures of the dead, and resuming the 
oars he soon reached the house of the 
widowed Jewess. He carried his poor 
unconscious charge into the inner 
chamber, and laid her on the couch in 
silence. The aged woman, when she 
saw her, burst into tears, and wrung 
her hands despairingly. With that 
unlearned wisdom in sorrow, which 
most especially belongs to women, she 
saw that though in actual fact the 
Pearl still lived, yet her life of this 
world was past indeed. Every effort 
to rouse her from the strange lethar- 
gic state in which she lay was utterly 
in vain; hour after hour passed away, 
and she never moved, nor even sighed, 
and her eyes remained open, though 
they used every endeavour to close 
them, for the look of horror which 
seemed petrified within them, was one 
which froze their very blood. 
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Tue morning dawned at last, joyous 
and bright as when its first glad ray 
was greeted by the fair young Erota, 
with songs of praise; but its light 
streamed vainly now upon her marble 


face. They had ceased at last their 
unavailing endeavours to restore her 
to consciousness, and let her lie undis- 
turbed, like a pale corpse, within the 
folds of her large white veil, while 
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Jussuf leaned his head on her rigid feet, 
and the old woman wept by her side, 
in silence. The slow revolving hours 
brought back the quiet evening with 
its whispering imbat and its golden 
stars, and a deep silence reigned around 
that melancholy group. Suddenly, 
the Jewess sprung to her feet, with an 
exclamation of fear, as though she 
had seen one rising from the dead. 
Jussuf, in like manner, started up, and 
stood trembling in every limb. Slowly 
and silently—seeming more a tenant of 
the grave, than one still detained on 
earth, for its probation, that ghastly 
form was raising itself from among the 
folds of the shroud-like veil! her limbs 
had not lost their stiffness, nor her 
eyes their glassy stare ; but with move- 
ments mechanical as those of a statue, 
suddenly animated by some strange 
new life, the Pearl lifted herself from 
the couch, and stood upright upon her 
feet, without support! They scarcely 
dared to breathe, fearing to break the 
spell which seemed thus to restore her 
to the semblance of life. She turned 
her head to the window, in a listening 
attitude, and stretched out her thin 
wan hand towards it, to attract their 
attention; they listened with sinking 
hearts, and they could distinguish afar 
off, a voice that rose, distinct and clear, 
upon the still night air. It ceased— 
then sounded again, less distant— 
nearer and nearer it came over the 
silent Bosphorus, till the swift gliding 
waters carried the bark of him who 
spoke beneath their very windows, and 
sent up the words he uttered with a 
fatal distinctness. 

* T have got him—lI have got him— 
he is mine—who will buy the body 
and the head of the traitor Constan- 
tine C. ; the head and the body are 
both for sale; bring out your gold, 
oh, noble Greek Rayahs, to buy my 
treasure.”* 

The Jewess sunk on her knees, and 
hid her face ;—Jussuf sprung to the 
window, and looked out. A _ small 
caique was floating slowly by, where 
the public executioner, well known to 
the Jew, sat alone, his drawn scyme- 
tar laid on his knees, uttering that 
dread invitation, with a stern, unpity- 
ing’countenance. At his feet lay a 
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sack, containing a strange misshapen 
mass—the headless body of the noble 
old Prince Constantine, which, from 
house to house he had carried on that 
lovely summer's night, and offered for 
sale to the horror-stricken Greeks! 
None had as yet dared to redeem the 
mangled remains, and thus he had 
reached the dwelling of the Jew, with 
his ghastly treasure. Jussuf stood 
petrified, looking down upon the dread- 
ful sight, when a hand, cold as marble, 
fell on his own. He turned round, 
and the pale lips of the death-like girl 
parted, as the words “Let us go!” 
passed from them in a strange, unna- 
tural tone. 

“Oh no, no!” exclaimed the Jew, 
passionately, flinging himself on his 
knees before her, “ not you, at least— 
not you! I entreat, 1 implore you.” 

He could say no more, for he felt 
his very power of thought paralysed 
at the awful idea of the daughter 
going forth to buy the headless corpse 
of the father ! 

‘Then go,” she exclaimed, in the 
same stifled voice, “go now, and bring 
him here to me ;” and she folded her 
arms on her bosom, as though she al- 
ready held her dead father within them. 

Jussuf instantly sprung from the 
ground, and hurried out; there was 
no time to be lost, for the execu- 
tioner’s dreadful call was already 
sounding fainter. The two sons of 
the Jewess agreed to accompany him, 
and they reached the shore in time to 
arrest the progress of the caique, as it 
was floating on with its mournful bur- 
den. The sale was soon effected, for 
this traffic of dead bodies was the 
common practice of the headsman ; it 
was his perquisite to usurp the exclu- 
sive right of thus trading with the 
corpses of his victims. He had anti- 
cipated that the remains of one so 
loved and so respected as the good 
old Prince, would prove a lucrative 
prize to him, but Jussuf amply satis- 
fied his demands, and when the sack 
was landed on the shore, he pushed 
off, and disappeared among the sha- 
dows of the quiet night. The three 
men reverently lifted up the corpse, 
and were slowly proceeding to the 
garden behind the house, where Jus- 


* These words are an exact translation of those used by the executioner on the 


occasion referred to. 
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suf thought it expedient at once to 
bury it, lest some accident should 
restore it to the hands of the brutal 
Turks, when he heard a light step 
behind him, which caused him to 
shudder, with that cold chill at the 
heart which they say we feel when 
the spirits of the departed, are wan- 
dering near us. He looked round 
and trembled as he saw that the 
Pearl was following them with slow 
and measured tread! She had veiled 
her head once more, so that she could 
not look upon their ghastly burden, 
but she seemed to need no light to 
guide her steps, and with the same 
strange instinct which appeared ever 
since the first dreadful moment, to 
have taken the place of the more 
ordinary powers—she followed in the 
track of her dead father’s body! 
They paused, and almost let the sack 
fall from their shaking hands, but she 
stretched out her arm to intimate 
that they should proceed, and they 
obeyed like men who walk in a 
dream. They entered the quiet gar- 
den, redolent of perfume, and of soft 
music from the waters of the cease- 
less fountains, and laid the corpse at 
the foot of a cypress tree. Then 
they began to dig a grave, and during 
the whole time they were at work, 
that pale chief mourner stood rigid 
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and motionless beside them, enveloped 
from head to foot in her large white 
mantle. When the shallow tomb 
had been completed, they proceeded 
to deposit the uncoffined body within 
it. Jussuf dared not look on Erota 
as they shovelled the dry loose earth 
into the closing grave, but he could 
distinguish in the deep silence, that her 
breathing came quick, and strangely 
loud. At last when the hasty inter- 
ment was completed, and they had 
replaced the broken turf, so as to 
efface all vestige of their midnight 
labours, Erota suddenly lifted up 
her arms with one long shriek, such 
as they had never before heard from 
mortal lips, and exclaimed—* Telos” 
(at last) and instantly sunk down 
perfectly motionless on the ground. 
As she fell, Jussuf felt as though the 
cords of his own life had parted 
asunder! He raised her up with a 
full conviction of the truth—and he 
was right! her eyes were now in- 
deed closed to open no more, a stream 
of blood was gushing from her lips, 
and her own words had been pro- 
phetic, in the hour when she took 
the pious vow she kept so well, for 
the Pearl of the Bosphorus had broken 
her heart over the grave of her 
father. 
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PEMALE CRIMINALS—THE 


POISONERS OF THE PRESENT 


CENTURY. 


SECOND PART. 


In the year 1825, a gentleman, named 
Rumpft, established himself in a house 
in Bremen, which belonged to and 
was also inhabited by a widow lady 
named Gottfried. She was by uni- 
versal consent a charming woman ; her 
manners were fascinating, and her 
person, which in her youth was said 
to have been extremely beautiful, was 
still very attractive and agreeable. 
She was, however, unfortunate. 
Two husbands, her father, her mother, 
her brother, and several children had 
all died within a very short period of 
time. She had actually had the pain 
of herself ordering thirteen coffins of 
the undertaker who lived opposite to 
her—and these for her nearest and 
dearest friends. She had, it is true, 


had the consolation of nursing them 
all during their last sicknesses—a duty 
which she had discharged with the 
most exemplary assiduity and tender- 


ness, Every body pitied her ; religion 
was her refuge, and a pious resigna- 
tion to the inscrutable decrees of Pro- 
vidence alone supported her under 
these multiplied calamities. Her case, 
in short, excited so much commise- 
ration, that she was publicly prayed 
for in church by a minister of high re- 
putation and signal piety. 

She was not only received in good 
society, but although originally born 
and wedded in the burgher class, her 
company was courted by persons of 
high rank and consideration. She had 
had many suitors; had been twice 
married, and was now forty years of 
age; still she was by no means with- 
out claimants for her hand. Her per- 
sonal agrémens, elegantly furnished 
house, and easy fortune, rendered her 
a desirable match ; and the parents of 
the enamoured youths wished nothing 
better than to have Madame Gottfried 
for a daughter-in-law. But she de- 
clined their proposals. On his death 
bed she had promised her dear Gott- 
fried, of blessed memory, never to give 
that hand to another ; and she intended 
to keep her word. 


Still, with all these extraordinary 
advantages and recommendations, her 
ill-fortune was undeniable ; every body 
connected with her died. Some peo- 
ple looked upon her as a sort of Job, 
a monument of suffering and patience ; 
one whom the Lord had selected to 
chastise for the good of her soul, and 
to furnish a lesson of resignation and 
submission to mankind. She herself 
took this view of the case; whilst others 
secretly hinted that they had heard 
there was something poisonous in her 
breath, which was fatal to those who 
inhaled it. 

It was not without many expostu- 
lations from his friends, that Mr. 
Rumpff established himself in the 
house of this amiable but ill-starred 
lady. He, however, was no believer 
in stars, good or ill; and had no idea 
of resigning a residence that suited 
him, on such absurd grounds ; and for 
some little time he certainly felt he 
had every reason to congratulate him- 
self on his decision. The most grati- 
fying relations established themselves 
betwixt his family and the friendly 
widow, who seemed to have nothing 
in the world to do but to make herself 
agreeable to them. Her kindness to 
the young people was quite remark- 
able ; but, unfortunately, at the end 
of eight weeks, this general joy was 
interrupted, by the death of Madame 
Rumpff, who was seized with a vo- 
miting shortly after her confinement, 
which carried her off in a few hours. 

Nothing could exceed the attentions 
of Madame Gottfried ; she never quit- 
ted the bedside of the dying woman, 
whose best consolation, in her last 
moments, was, that she left behind 
her so kind a friend to protect her 
orphans and comfort her bereaved 
husband. The hopes and wishes of 
the departed mother were, in this re- 
spect, fulfilled to the letter. Madame 
Gottfried managed the house, over- 
looked the servants, cherished the 
children, and, by her pious exhorta- 
tions, allayed the anguish of the father. 
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In the family she always went by the 
appellation of aunt Gottfried. 

But ill fortune still clung to her. 
The maid, and the nurse who had 
been engaged to take care of the child, 
became extremely ill; and the latter 
finally quitted the house, declaring that 
she saw clearly that she never should 
be well whilst she remained in it. 

Presently, Mr. Rumpff’s journey- 
men and apprentices began to vomit ; 
and some months after his wife’s death 
he was himself seized with a similar 
indisposition. A healthy and strong- 
minded man, he exerted himself to 
struggle against the malady; and even 
fancied that the boys who worked in 
his manufactory, but ate their meals 
in the house, were merely diverting 
themselves by aping him, when he 
heard them straining and vomiting too. 

But resistance was vain; he could 
keep nothing on his stomach; every 
thing he ate caused him the most ex- 
cruciating agonies, and his formerly 
blooming health declined from day to 
day. Neither the remedies he had 
recourse to himself, nor those of the 
physician, were of the least avail. He 
grew worse and worse; he lost the 
use of his fingers and toes; his body 
was as weak as an infant’s; and his 
mind seemed to be threatened with 
a similar degree of imbecility. He 
racked his imagination to discover the 
cause of these extraordinary inflictions, 
and, like a man seeking for some hid- 
den treasure, he ransacked every cor- 
ner of his house from top to bottom. 
He never thought of poison; but he 
fancied there must be some decaying 
substance about the house, that ex- 
haled a vapour fatal to the health of 
all who inhabited it. He had the 
boards lifted, and the walls examined; 
but in vain; nothing could be dis- 
covered. 

At length the strong mind so far 
gave way, as to admit a doubt, whether 
there might not indeed be some un- 
known and invisible influences—some 
spirits of ill, that pursued mankind to 
their destruction ; wasting their bo- 
dies, and withering their minds. But 
here again aunt Gottfried came to bis 
aid; she watched over him like a 
mother ; bade him trust in God; and 
when he described to her his sleepless 
nights of anguish, she earnestly wished 
him such sweet rest as blessed her own 


pillow. 


This state of things had continued 
for upwards of a year, and nobody 
believed Mr. Rumpff would be long an 
inhabitant of this world, when, having 
ordered a pig to be killed for the use 
of his family, the butcher sent him a 
small choice bit of the animal to taste, 
by way of specimen. As the pork 
was not only very good, but sat more 
easily on his stomach than anything he 
had lately taken, he deposited the re- 
mains of it in a closet, for his next 
day’s luncheon. He was rather sur- 
prised, however, on going to take it 
from the cupboard, to find it was not 
as he had left it. He had placed the 
rind underneath, but it had since been 
turned ; and, on looking more closely, 
he was startled by perceiving some 
grains of a white powder sprinkled 
over it; the more so, that he imme- 
diately remembered to have remarked 
the same appearance on a salad, and 
on some broth which had been lately 
served to him. 

On the former occasions, he had 
applied to his good housekeeper, aunt 
Gottfried, to know what it was; and 
she had declared it to be grease. But 
now, for the first time, a dreadful sus- 
picion possessed him; could it be 
poison? He said nothing; but se- 
cretly sent for his physician; a che- 
mical investigation soon revealed the 
mystery—the white powder was ar- 
senic. 

The discovery was made on the 5th 
of March; on the 6th, after a cur- 
sory examination, Madame Gottfried 
was arrested. She was found in bed, 
and said she was ill; but they carried 
her away to prison, nevertheless. 

The tidings of this most unexpected 
catastrophe soon spread over the city, 
and the dismay of its inhabitants was 
past allexpression. A lady so beloved, 
so respected! So amiable, so friendly, 
so pious! Then came dark suspicions 
relative to the past—the strange mor- 
tality, the singular similarity of the 
symptoms that had attended the last 
illnesses of all who had died in that 
house. People scarcely dared whisper 
their thoughts—but the reality far ex- 
ceeded their imaginations ; and the 
proceedings against Madame Gottfried 
disclosed a tissue of horrors, which, all 
circumstances considered, seems to 
surpass those of any case on record. 
Her crimes, combined with her suc- 
cessful hypocrisy, and powers of fasci- 
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nation, were so terrific, that in the 
orderly and pious city of Bremen, to 
this day, strange rumours and super- 
stitions survive amongst the people 
connected with the history of “ Aunt 
Gottfried.” They believe that she 
tickled her children to death, in order 
to make a poisonous broth of their 
flesh; that there was a vault under 
the house unknown to all but herself, 
where she prepared her poisons, and 
performed all sorts of devilish deeds ; 
that she had the evil eye, and had slain 
innumerable children by merely look- 
ing at them; and they were, more- 
over, thoroughly convinced that she 
was born a murderess from her mo- 
ther’s womb, and inherited from her 
parent two books, which contained in- 
structions for all sorts of demoniacal 
practices. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
ignorant should have sought in the 
supernatural, an explanation of a phe- 
nomenon which confounded the expe- 
rience of the most enlightened. 

On being conducted to the city 
prison Madame Gottfried denied all 
knowledge of the crime she was ac- 
cused of; but a secret here came to 
light that astonished the beholders 
little less than the previous disclosures. 
Before being conducted to the cell in 
which she was to be confined, she was, 
according to established regulations, 
placed in the hands of the female at- 
tendants to be examined ; and then, to 
their amazement, it was discovered 
that the lovely and admired Madame 
Gottfried was nothing but a hideous 
skeleton. Her fine complexion was 
artificial—her graceful embonpoint 
was made up of thirteen pairs of cor- 
sets which she wore one over the other ; 
in short, every thing was false about 
her ; and when stripped of her facti- 
tious attractions, she stood before the 
amazed spectators an object no less 
frightful from her physical deformities 
than from her moral obliquity. 

The effects of this exposure upon 
her own mind were curious; her 
powers of deception failed her—the 
astonishment and indignation she had 
assumed vanished; she attempted no 
further denials, but avowed her guilt 
at once, not in all its fearful details ; 
it took two years to do that. She 
gave the narrative of her crimes piece- 
meal, as they recurred to her memory ; 
for she had committed so many, that 
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one had effaced the other from her 
mind. Even at the last, she admitted 
that she was by no means certain of 
having mentioned every body to whom 
she had administered poison. 

She was the daughter of a lady’s 
tailor or man-milliner called Timm— 
a man of the most industrious and 
orderly habits, an assiduous reader of 
the Scriptures and regular attendant 
at church. She and a brother, who 
entered the world at the same moment 
as herself, were born on the 6th of 
March, 1785. The young man was 
wild, and joined the army of Napo- 
leon; but Gesche was a model of per- 
fection. Her person was delicate, 
almost etherial—her countenance open 
and attractive, with a smile of benig- 
nity ever on her lips—her movements 
were graceful, her manners bewitch- 
ing, her demeanour modest, and her 
conduct unexceptionable. She was 
held up as a pattern to the young; and 
Father Timm, as he was called, was 
considered blest in the possession of 
such a daughter, 

One thing, however, seems pretty 
clear, namely—that although the pa- 
rents led unexceptionable lives, and 
were what is commonly called highly 
respectable people—and though the 
daughter received what is ordinarily 
considered a virtuous education, the 
whole was the result of merely worldly 
motives. There was no foundation of 
principle—no sense of the beauty of 
virtue, nor delight in its practice for 
its own sake. The only object recog- 
nized was to gain the approbation and 
good will of mankind; and when 
Gesche Timm found she could attain 
that end as well by the simulation as by 
the reality of virtue, she chose the for- 
mer as the easier of the two. 

Her first initiation into crime seems 
to have been by the way of petty 
thefts, which she practised on her pa- 
rents, and of which she allowed her 
brother, whose frequent misdemea- 
nors laid him more open to suspicion, 
to bear the blame. Five years of im- 
punity at length emboldened her to 
purloin a considerable sum belonging 
to a lady who lodged in the house. 
Father Timm, as usual, fell upon his 
son; but the mother, who appears by 
this time to have got an inkling of the 
truth, bade him hold his hand, and she 
would presently tell him who was the 
thief. Accordingly she went out; and 
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returning in about half an hour, said 
she had been to a wise woman, who 
had shown her the face of the real 
delinquent in a mirror. Whilst she 
spoke, she fixed her eyes significantly 
on the “angel of a daughter ;” who 
finding she was discovered, had the 
prudence to discontinue her practices. 
The affair, however, was hushed up; 
and Gesche’s character remained as 
fair in the eyes of the world as before. 

At twelve years of age, her school 
education being completed, she was 
retained at home to do the house work 
and help her father. She also kept 
his books ; and made herself so useful 
by her diligence and her readiness as 
an accountant, that he was more than 
ever delighted with her, and was in- 
duced to commit his affairs more and 
more to her management; an advan- 
tage of which she did not fail to avail 
herself after her own peculiar fashion, 
meantime, she was cheerful, obedient, 
pious, and charitable. She was her 
parents’ almoner, and was taught to 
believe that the prayers and blessings 
of the poor were the sure passport to 
Heaven—a persuasion that influenced 
her whole subsequent life ; for whilst 
she administered poison with one hand, 
she administered charity with the 
other, secure in the belief that the 
good she did would effacé the evil. 
She had tears, too, ready upon all oc- 
casions; she wept when her father 
prayed and sang his morning hymn ; 
and she wept when her victims, writh- 
ing in anguish, called on God to pity 
them and release them from their 
pains. 

Yet, was she a woman of no violent 
passions. She was neither avaricious, 
luxurious, nor even sensual ; although 
later in life her lapses from chastity 
might have given colour to the suspi- 
cion. She was cold, calm, and self- 
possessing. Her ruling passion was 
vanity, and an inordinate desire to be 
admired and respected in the small 
and humble sphere that surrounded 
her. 

Her amusements were daneing, in 
which her parents allowed her to take 
lessons, and acting plays wherein she 
greatly distinguished herself. As she 
was the prettiest, and also the cleverest 
amongst the young people, the best 
parts were assigned to her, as well as 
the most ornamental attire the the- 
atrical wardrobe could produce; so 


that each representation became to 
her a triumph, and was anticipated 
with the most eager delight. How- 
ever, the truth was, that Gesche’s whole 
life was acting ; and there have been 
very few such consummate comedians 
seen, either on the boards, or the larger 
stage of the world. For forty-three 
years she maintained her part to such 
perfection, that no suspicion had ever 
entered into men’s minds that she had 
any other character than the one she 
appeared in. 

In order to augment her attractions 
and powers of pleasing, she was desi- 
rous of learning music; but Father 
Timm not only thought this expense be- 
yond his means, but considered so re- 
fined an accomplishment ill adapted to 
a girl who had to do the work ofa 
house-servant, and daily appear before 
the door with a broom in her hand. 
He, however, proposed that she should 
learn French, and she made an appa- 
rent progress that delighted her mas- 
ter; but like every thing else about 
her, it was only apparent. She had 
considerable aptness, but no applica- 
tion. Study wearied her, so she em- 
ployed an acquaintance to prepare her 
lessons for her, ‘desiring him to be 
careful to leave an error or two, to 
avoid suspicion. The little she picked 
up of the language, however, helped 
her to play her part in life, when 
she had risen into another grade of 
society. 

Gesche, or Gesina, as she now called 
herself, had rejected several offers of 
marriage, when being one evening at 
the theatre with her friend Marie 
Heckendorf, she was persecuted by the 
too obtrusive attentions of a stranger, 
who appeared by his air to be a person 
of some distinction. A young neigh- 
bour of the Timms’ family, whose name 
was Miltenburg, stept forward to pro- 
tect her, and see her home; and from 
that occasion an intimacy sprung up 
between them which terminated in 
marriage. 

Though the son of a man in exceed- 
ingly good circumstances, and in point 
of condition a very advantageous 
match for Gesina, young Miltenburg’s 
reputation was not quite intacte. He 
had been drawn in at an early age to 
marry a woman of very indifferent 
character, who had introduced him 
into a good deal of dissipation and 
loose company. The wife was dead, 
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but the vices she had encouraged had 
not died with her. The young man’s 
health, as well as his morals and his 
father’s fortune, were injured by the 
life he led ; and in spite of her humble 
station old Miltenburg was delighted 
to accept so virtuous and exemplary a 
daughter-in-law as Gesina. He testi- 
fied his approval by a handsome set- 
tlement ; and whilst the young lady 
and her parents exulted in this unex- 
pected stroke of fortune, the world in 
general lamented that so lovely and 
incomparable a creature should be 
thrown away on an exhausted debau- 
chee. 

The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed in Mr. Miltenburg’s picture- 
gallery. Over Gesina’s head hung a 
fine Madonna and Child by one of the 
old masters; on one side of it, Jesus 
distributing the bread and wine; on 
the other, a head of St. Peter—it was 
exactly on that spot that she after- 
wards poisoned her mother. 

The young bride had no regard for 
her husband; but the circumstances 
of the marriage gratified her vanity 
and self-love to the utmost. She 
brought peace into a house where 
there had been nothing but strife and 
contention. Her virtues shone the 
brighter from the dark ground of her 
predecessor’s vices. She was exalted 
into a goddess; father and son wor- 
shipped her, and power and dominion 
were given to her over the whole 
household. Her husband made her 
superb presents, and sought by all 
manner of pleasures and indulgences 
to make her amends for those imper- 
fections which he was conscious his 
dissolute life had entailed upon him, 
and which incapacitated him from win- 
ning the affections of a young bride. 

In the present case, however, it is 
extremely problematical whether there 
were any affections to win; but her 
vanity soon found a suitor, if not her 
heart. A young wine-merchant, of 
the name of Gottfried, whom she met 
at a ball, took her fancy, and an inti- 
macy sprung up between them, which 
seems to have met with no opposition 
on the part of the husband. A second 
lover, named Karnov, was equally well 
received. Previous, however, to these 
lapses from duty, she had several con- 
finements, the results of which appear 
to have been an extraordinary degree 
of leanness ; a defect which she re- 
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medied by putting on an additional pair 
of corsets, as occasion required. ‘The 
seventeen pairs which were found in 
her wardrobe at her death, were sold 
in Bremen for so small a sum as two 
groschen; people being unwilling to 
have any thing to do with them. It 
was supposed they were endowed with 
some magical properties. They had 
certainly done a great deal of harm to 
their possessor ; for she had materially 
injured her health, and aggravated the 
defect she was so anxious to conceal, 
by compressing her waist with them. 

Gottfried appears to have been a 
good looking, agreeable, light-hearted, 
and rather accomplished man. He 
had a well-selected library, played the 
guitar, and published two volumes of 
songs. Her inclination for him seems 
to have approached more nearly to a 
passion than any she ever entertained; 
whilst his assiduities appear to have 
been chiefly prompted by his flattered 
vanity, and a desire to enjoy the com- 
forts and pleasures of Miltenburg’s 
house. 

These comforts and pleasures, how- 
ever, were in some jeopardy, from 
young Miltenburg’s improvidence and 
inattention to his business; and his 
wife began to question with herself 
seriously, what was the value of his 
life; and what was the use of his living 
at all, with a constitution so ruined 
as to be incapable of any enjoyment. 
About this period, namely, in 1813, 
old Miltenburg, the father, died, as it 
was afterwards established, from natu- 
ral causes; but this was her first in- 
troduction to the grim tyrant, and she 
seems to have been determined to make 
herself thoroughly familiar with his 
features at once. She astonished 
everybody by her constant visits to the 
chamber of death ; and the manner in 
which she contemplated the features, 
and pressed the hands of the deceased. 

From this time the idea of getting 
rid of her husband gradually ripened 
into an uncontrollable desire ; but she 
was at a loss how to set about it. In 
the meanwhile, in order to augment 
the interest felt for herself, and recon- 
cile the world to his loss, she maligned 
him on all hands; whilst she supplied 
herself with money, by robbing both 
him and other persons who lived under 
the roof with her, and exercised her 
extraordinary powers of dissimulation, 
by averting all suspicion from herself. 
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She was still, in the eyes of the world, 
the most charming and exemplary of 
women. 

Her resolution to despatch her hus- 
band, who, whatever his faults were, 
was only too kind and indulgent to 
her, was confirmed by a fortune-teller, 
whom, about this time, she consulted. 
The woman told her that every body 
belonging to her would die off; and 
that she would then spend the remain- 
der of her life in prosperity and hap- 
piness. She afterwards said that her 
choice of the means was decided by 
seeing a play of Kotzebue’s, in which 
some very amiable and interesting hero 
attains his objects by poisoning every 
body who stands in the way of them. 
She, however, from a remarkable de- 
gree of delicacy towards her own con- 
science, always avoided the use of the 
offensive words murder or poison—she 
had recourse to the dainty paraphrase 
of “ giving a person something.” 

She now recollected that her mother 
used to combat the rats and mice, with 
which her house was infested, by arse- 
nic ; and, under pretence that she 
wanted it for the same purpose, she 
asked for some. The mother gave it 
her, bidding her be very cautious 
to keep it from the children. After 
an interval, during which her heart 
seems to have failed her, she adminis- 
tered the first dose to her husband, at 
breakfast. When he had finished his 
repast, the poor man went out, whilst 
she “ascended the stairs, and looked 
out of the window after him, wonder- 
ing whether he would be brought 
home dead.’ 

He was not brought home, but re- 
turned of his own accord, and took to 
his bed ; where she continued to “give 
him something,” as occasion required. 
The sufferings of the unfortunate vic- 
tim were frightful, and for the last 
four days she kept out of his room ; 
not, as she admitted, from any con- 
scientious pangs, but from an appre- 
hension that he would suspect her ; 
but she stood at the door, listening to 
his cries and groans. Unhappily for 
the many she afterwards conducted 
through the same path of anguish, to 
the grave, she was not suspected. On 
the contrary, he died, committing his 
wife and children to the care of Gott- 
fried. 

She was very apprehensive that the 
appearance of the body might have 


suggested some unpleasant ideas to the 
mother, who had so lately supplied her 
with arsenic; and when they were 
nailing down the coffin, she thought 
« Miltenburg would surely awake with 
the knocking !” 

But no such unfortunate events in- 
terfered with her plans. Her father 
undertook to settle her affairs, and 
when all was arranged, she found her- 
self a rich widow. She had suitors 
too, and offers of marriage, but her 
preference for Gottfried, who, before 
her husband's death, had become an 
inmate of the house, and still remained 
so, continued undiminished. He, how- 
ever, made no proposals ; and her pa- 
rents having openly declared that she 
should never marry him with their con- 
sent, she began to entertain serious 
thoughts of removing that obste icle, 
“by giving them something too.’ 

Remorse of conscience ‘she had ne- 
ver felt ; the only feeling that occa- 
sionally clouded her satisfaction in the 
success of her schemes, was the fear 
of discovery. As time advanced and 
impunity gave her confidence, the ap- 
prehension in a great degree subsided. 
The extraordinary strength of her 
nerves is evinced by the following cir- 
cumstance. She related, whilst in 
confinement, that shortly after the 
death of Miltenburg, as she was 
standing, in the dusk = the evening, 
in her drawing-room, she suddenly saw 
a bright light hovering at no great dis- 
tance above the floor. It advanced 
towards her bed-room door and then 
disappeared. This recurred on three 
successive evenings. On another oc- 
casion she saw a shadowy appearance 
hovering near her—“ Ach! denke ich, 
das ist Miltenburg seine Erscheinung!” 
“ Alas! thought I, that is the ghost of 
Miltenburg.” 

Yet did not this impression stay her 
murderous hand. During the rest of 
her life, and especially when in prison, 
she declared she was visited by the 
apparitions of those she had poisoned ; 
indeed it was, at last, the terror these 
spectres inspired her with, that won 
her to confession. 

It.is a very remarkable fact, that for 
several years Madame Gottfried had 
a servant girl, called Beta Cornelius, 
who was herself one of the most ho- 
nest, industrious, innocent, and pure- 
minded creatures that ever existed, 
living in intimate and close communion 
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with her, who yet continued to believe 
her an angel of goodness. So exalted, 
indeed, was the girl’s opinion of her 
mistress, that she became occasionally 
the unconscious instrument of her 
crimes ; and so great was her respect, 
that she was silent about whatever she 
saw; and whatever she was desired to 
do, she did without question or sus- 
picion. 

In the meantime, Gottfried’s pro- 
posals were not forthcoming ; and be- 
lieving him to be withheld by the 
objections her parents made to the 
match, on the one hand, and by the 
consideration of her having a family 
of children, on the other, she thought 
it was time to remove these obstacles 
out of his way. She said that her re- 
solution, with respect to her parents, 
had been fortified by the pious and 
frequently expressed wishes of the old 
people, that neither might long sur- 
vive the other. She also consulted 
several other fortune-tellers, who all 
predicted the mortality that was to 
ensue amongst her connexions. She 
made no secret of this prophecy ; but, on 
the contrary, frequently lamented that 
she knew she was doomed to lose her 
children and all her relations. She 
always concluded these communica- 
tions by pious ejaculations, expressing 
a most perfect resignation to the will 
of Providence. ** God’s will be done ! 
The ways of the Lord are inscruta- 
ble, and we must bow to his decrees,” 
&e. &e. 

About this time, Frau Timm, the 
mother, was seized with an indisposi- 
tion, which continued for a fortnight, 
and inspired the daughter with lively 
hopes that the good woman was going 
to save her the trouble of helping her 
out of the world. She did not die, 
however; and as this illness occurred 
just as the old couple were changing 
their residence, the invalid took shel- 
ter in her daughter’s house, to get out 
of the way of the bustle. Here she 
was lodged in a finely furnished apart- 
ment, which she remarked was much 
too grand for an humble body like her ; 
but Madame Miltenburg, smiling, bade 
her fancy herself in childbed, a jest 
which so took the old lady’s fancy, 
that “she shook her sides with laugh- 
ter.’ 

Three days after this, Frau Timm, 
having requested her daughter to step 
home, for the purpose of fetching some 
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little’ article she wanted, Madame Mil- 
tenburg discovered, amongst her mo- 
ther’s household goods, a small packet 
of rats’ bane, “ which, it appeared to 
her, Providence had lain in her way.” 
She carried it away with her ; and on 
the ensuing night she could not sleep 
for the thoughts this acquisition sug- 
gested. 

However, the mother had a relapse, 
and again the daughter hoped she 
would leave the world without her 
aid; but again she was disappointed ; 
and, becoming impatient, she mixed 
some arsenic in a glass of lemonade, 
the favourite beverage of the invalid. 
Just as she was about to administer it, 
her own little hoy, Heinrich, came 
into the room with a book he had been 
reading, and asked his grandmother if 
it were true, “that the hand of the 
undutiful child would grow out of the 
grave.”  Gesina said that the boy’s 
innocent question had cut her to the 
soul; but it did not stay her hand. 
As she presented the fatal draught to 
the old woman, three swallows flew 
into the room, and settled on the bed ; 
the mother, smiling, said, “see the 
three pretty birds ;” but the knees of 
the murdress shook, and her heart 
beat, for she thought they were the 
harbingers of death! She declared 
that such a thing had never happened 
before or since ; that no swallows 
built about the house, or frequented 
the neighbourhood. 

The poison did its work; the dying 
woman took the sacrament, and bade 
a tender adieu to her husband and 
daughter, committing her absent son 
to the care of the latter. She bade 
the old man rejoin her quickly in hea- 
ven; and he, pressing her hand affec- 
tionately, answered, “that in two 
months he would follow her.” 

Gesina related, that, whilst she was 
mixing the poison for her mother, she 
was seized with such a violent fit of 
laughter, that she was almost fright- 
ened at herself; but she comforted 
herself with the idea, that * her mo- 
ther would soon so laugh in heaven.” 
By the body, she felt neither pity nor 
remorse ; she was, on the contrary, 
cheerful, and fortified in the resolu- 
tion to remove all obstacles out of the 
way of her desires. Accordingly, on 
the day of the interment, which was 
the 10th of May, she gave her youngest 
girl, Johanna, some arsenic on a bit of 
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the funeral cake. The child fell ill imme- 
diately. Mr. Gottfried quieted it with 
some wine and water, and put it to 
bed. An hour afterwards, when the 
mother looked into the cradle, the 
child was dead. A few days had only 
elapsed when she despatched her eldest 
daughter, Adeline, in the same man- 
ner. The little girl died in her arms; 
she was a beautiful child; and when 
she was gone, the mother had a pic- 
ture, which happened to resemble her, 
handsomely framed, and hung in her 
own room, calling it “her beloved 
Adeline.” 

The poor: old grandfather was 
greatly affected by the death of the 
children; and he daily visited the 
grave where they and his wife were 
Jaid; but his daughter comforted him 
with her filial attentions. One day 
about a fortnight after the death of 
Johanna, she gave him when he called 
on her, a nice basin of soup. He re- 
lished it exceedingly; and told her 
that her tender care would prolong 
his life. When he had taken the 
soup she accompanied him to his own 
house, and then left him. That night 
she did not undress or go to bed, for 


she knew she should be sent for. 
In the morning, about four o’clock, 


the expected message came. Father 
Timm was very ill and wished to see 
his beloved daughter. She went, and 
remained with him till he died. Se- 
veral witnesses who recalled the cir- 
cumstances of the old man’s death, 
declared that whilst she attended him, 
she was not only calm, but cheerful. 
She remembered that wine and water 
had relieved the sufferings of Jo- 
hanna, and went to fetch some for 
her father. When she returned, he 
was sitting on the ground, talking of 
his blessed wife, whom he said he 
saw sitting on the bed waiting for 
him. He died on the 28th of June. 
These deaths caused neither sus- 
picion nor surprise. Her little son 
Henry alone asked her why God took 
all her children from her. She said, 
this question was a dagger in her 
heart, for Henry was her favourite 
child. This did not, however, prevent 
her poisoning him, also, in the en- 
suing month of September. He seems 
to have been a remarkably interesting 
boy, and his sufferings were so in- 
tense, that monster as she was, she 
relented for a moment as she stood by 
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his bedside. She sent for milk, which 
she believed to be an antidote; but 
the child died in inexpressible ago- 
nies. He also said he saw those wait- 
ing for him that had gone before. 
**Oh mother!” cried he, “see Ade- 
line there! She is standing by the 
stove. How she smiles on me. There 
is my father too! I shall soon be 
with them in heaven!” Was there 
ever fiction so tragic as this! 

The rapidity with which all these 
members of her family had descended 
to the grave, at length began to ex- 
cite some notice, and her friends re- 
commended a post mortem exami- 
nation of the last sufferer. The doc- 
tor declared the child had died from 
introsusception of the bowels; no- 
body thought of disputing his judg- 
ment ; and no more was thought of 
the matter, except that the amiable 
Madame Miltenburg was the most un- 
fortunate of women. 

These events were followed by a 
very severe illness which attacked 
herself, and brought her also to the 
brink of the grave; without, how- 
ever, producing any moral effect in 
her character. The only influence 
it had on her conduct was, that from 
this time she endeavoured to set up 
a balance of good works, that should 
outweigh her crimes. She not only 
relieved the poor that applied to her 
for aid ; but she sought them out in 
all directions. Amongst other bene- 
ficent acts, she presented a sister of 
her father’s with a bit of land that 
had fallen to her with the rest of the 
old man’s property. 

Her next victim was her brother, 
who returned very inopportunely from 
the wars, an invalid and a cripple. 
There were several powerful motives 
for putting him out of the way. She 
was ashamed of him in every point 
of view. He was not a creditable 
relation for so elegant a person as 
Madame Miltenburg; he would be 
an impediment to her marriage with 
Gottfried ; and he would doubtless 
claim a share of the inheritance. 

He arrived on the Friday; and on 
the Sunday following she poisoned 
him. He died, raving about his 
horse and his mistress; and crying 
‘Vive L’Empereur!” This was on 
the Ist of June, 1816, a year after 
the decease of her former victims. 

All obstacles were now removed, 
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and yet Gottfried made no proposals, 
although she nursed him through a 
severe sickness, and her attentions to 
him were unremitting. At length, 
however, she became in the family- 
way, and her honour was at stake. 
Once and again he promised to marry 
her, and still drew back; whether 
influenced by aversion, or an indis- 
tinct presentiment of evil, does not 
appear. For her part, passion was 
satisfied, and love extinct ; but she 
wanted his name, rank, and inheri- 
tance. She got her friends to inter- 
fere, and the backward lover, at 
length, gave his word. When they 
had been asked twice in church, how- 
ever, she reflected that as he married 
her on compulsion, they never would 
be happy together ; and that it would 
be advisable “ to give him something 
too.” Nay, that it would be bet- 
ter to do it at once. When he 
found himself at the point of death, 
he would assuredly marry her, and 
she thus secured the name and the 
fortune, without the burthen attached 
to them. 

She poisoned him with some almond 
milk and arsenic, on the day the 
marriage was proclaimed, and the 
final ceremony was performed whilst 
he was writhing in agony. Before 
he died, he exacted from her a pro- 
mise that she would never take a 
third husband; and she declined all 
subsequent proposals on the plea of 
this promise to her “blessed Gott- 
fried.” 

Nobody suspected her ; who could 
have supposed that she had poisoned 
this long-desired husband on her wed- 
ding day ? 

She was now Madame Gottfried, 
Countess of Orlamiinde, and from the 
year 1819 to 1823 she made no use of 
ler dreadful secret ; but although she 
had removed husbands, children, and 
parents out of her path, was she happy? 
No; she was alone and wretched. 
This she admitted in her confessions ; 
and also that after the death of her 
little Heinrich she had often felt re- 
morse. She could not bear to see 
other people happy with their children; 
the sight of the joyous young crea- 
tures passing her house as they came 
from school pierced her to the heart ; 
she would shut herself up in her room 
and weep ; and when the clear moon 
shone over her head she would survey 
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the estate of which she was now the 
sole possessor, and ask herself how she 
had earned it !” 

But these glimpses of humanity 
were of short duration. It appeared 
that “the blessed Gottfried,” as she 
always called him, had debts; there 
were claims on his estate, and as she 
spent a good deal of money, and dis- 
pensed considerable sums in charity, 
she soon found herself in want of 
funds. At this period she seems to 
have formed a liaison with a certain 
Mr. X., a gentleman of family and 
fortune ; but being an influential per- 
son, the particulars of his intimacy with 
her never transpired. Certain it is, 
however, that he lent her large sums 
of money, but fortunately for himself 
he made no advances without taking 
her bond for the debt. This precau. 
tion saved his life; she could have 
poisoned him but she could not anni- 
hilate the papers. He was the only 
person connected with her who never 
tasted of her deadly drugs. 

Her acquaintance with this gentle- 
man seems to have introduced her to 
a great many pleasures. He gave her 
fetes and parties, presented her with 
opera tickets, and showered on her all 
manner of gifts and gallantries. To 
use her own expressions, “ she began 
to live again; she forgot the past, and 
thought herself the happiest person in 
the world!” She had a great many 
suitors for her hand, and she was sur- 
rounded by friends who revered her 
as a suffering angel. She affected to 
be very religious ; the poor blessed her, 
and the rich respected her. This was 
in 1819; and she looked upon these as 
some of the happiest days of her life. 

The next person she helped out of 
the world was a gentleman of the name 
of Zimmerman. He wished to marry 
her, but marriage, as she admitted in 
her confessions, was by this time out 
of the question. Her whole life was 
a lie; there was no truth about her, 
inside or out. Her body was made up 
of paint and paddings, and her conduct 
was a tissue of deceit and hypocrisy. 
She could risk no close communion, 
nor intimate inspection ; but although 
she could not marry him she could 
borrow money of him on the strength 
of his love. This she did, and as he 
had not the prudence of Mr. X. she 
poisoned him to get rid of the debt. 

She also gave a few doses to her old 
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friend Maria Heckendorf, who offend- 
ed her by some untimely advice—not 
enough to kill the poor woman, but 
sufficient to deprive her of the use of 
her hands and feet, which, as she lived 
by her labour, was almost as bad. 

After the death of Zimmerman she 
made a visit to Hanover, where she 
seems to have been received in the 
highest society, and to have been uni- 
versally féted and admired. She re- 
ceived especial kindnesses from a fa- 
mily of the name of Klein, who were 
irresistibly fascinated by the charms of 
her manner. During her residence 
there she wrote the most affectionate 
letters to the suffering Maria Hecken- 
dorf, offering to pay the expenses of 
her illness, and recommending her re- 
signation to the inflictions of Provi- 
dence. 

Her return to Bremen, however, 
was less agreeable. She there found 
her creditors troublesome, and she ad- 
ministered poison in greater or less 
quantities to a variety of people. One 
of the most lamentable cases was that 
of a young woman, a teacher of music, 
ealled Anna Myerholtz, who by her 
industry supported a blind father, 
eighty years of age. She attended 
the poor creature in her last agonies, 
and when her eyes were closed in 
death she opened her desk and carried 
away all the little savings she had ac- 
cumulated for the support of her now 
desolate parent. 

About this time, being in company 
with a friend at the theatre, who shed 
tears at the tragedy of Hamlet, she 
bade her “not weep, for thank God 
it was only a play!” 

To attempt to enumerate the num- 
ber of persons whose health she utter- 
ly destroyed, without absolutely kill- 
ing them, would be tedious. Every 
offence or annoyance, however insigni- 
ficant, was requited with a dose of ar- 
senic. Scarcely a person that came 
near her escaped when there was any 
thing to be got by their deaths, though 
it were only a few dollars. Thus she 
despatched her good friend Johann 
Mosees, who had lent her money and 
wanted to marry her ; her faithful ser- 
vant Beta Cornelius, who had laid by 
a little hoard of fifty dollars ; and the 
worthy Mr. Klein of Hanover, who 
had also assisted her with a loan to 
some considerable amount. Indeed 






she poisoned the whole of Mr. Klein’s 
family, but he alone died. 

One motive for the crime which ul- 
timately rid the world of this monster 
of wickedness, appears to have been 
despair. She began to apprehend that 
Mr. Rumpff suspected her. Indeed, 
at this time, she thought heaven and 
earth were leagued together to betray 
her ; and it was satisfactory to learn 
that some of the agonies she had in- 


flicted on others came home to herself 


at last. If a storm raged in the at- 
mosphere, or a fire in the town—if a 
river overflowed its banks, or the neigh- 
bours quarrelled in the street, she 
thought she was the object of it all. 
She declared herself persecuted by 
the apparitions of her victims; and 
strangely enough sought refuge at the 
graves to which she had sent them. 

But all this terror brought no re- 
pentance, nor even surcease ; she still 
administered her fatal drug, and took 
away the lives of two innocent chil- 
dren ; one, the foster son, and only 
consolation of her unhappy friend 
Maria Heckendorf. 

She was arrested for administering 


poison to Mr. Rumpff, on the 6th of 


March, 1828. On her trial, it was 
clearly established that she had sent 
fifteen persons out of the world—how 
many she had incapacitated for living 
in it with comfort, it was impossible to 
ascertain precisely, but at least as many 
more. 

With respect to her means of pro- 
curing, without exciting suspicion, so 
constant a supply of arsenic as she 
used, she bought it in jars in the form 
of ratsbane. On one occasion, some 
of this deadly mixture being offered 
for sale, when she was at Mr. Klein’s, 
she affected not to know what it was ; 
and on being informed, she requested 
young Mr. Klein to purchase some for 
her, as she could not think of touching 
it herself. 

Still, admitting her to have been the 
most consummate hypocrite that ever 
existed, her long impunity, and the 
success of her deceptions, seems in- 
comprehensible. Not only did deaths 
follow upon her footsteps, but every 
body died of the same malady and with 
similar symptoms. The persevering 
ill-luck that attended her, showing it- 
self, however, in no shape but the mor- 
tality of her connexions, was a fact so 
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remarkable that it had attracted gene- 
ral notice, and must have been known 
to many persons of discernment and 
intelligence in various grades of life ; 
still no glimmering of the truth aroused 
them to the investigation of so inex- 
plicable a circumstance. 

The art, too, with which she caused 
the withered and hideous skeleton 
which enclosed the demon within her, 
to assume the appearance of freshness 
and embonpoint, is almost equally ex- 
traordinary ; knowing, as we do, how 
extremely difficult it is to make art 
look like nature ; and how easily we 
discern the fictitious from the real, 
whether in hair, teeth, form, or com- 
plexion, Had London or Paris been 
the scene of Madame Gottfried’s ad- 
ventures, instead of the staid city of 
Bremen, we incline to think so valua- 
ble a secret would not have been per- 
mitted to die with her. Some enter- 
prising artist would assuredly have 
purchased it by paying her counsel, and 
have thus secured his own fortune. 

Besides the terrors she suffered from 
the supernatural visitations of her 
murdered friends, Madame Gottfried 
was tortured by all sorts of horrible 
imaginings. Aware of the universal 
abhorrence and execration of which 
she was the object, she feared that 
some strange and terrible death would 
be invented for her—as that she would 
be bound to the bodies of her victims, 
and laid alive in the grave with them; 
or that she would be flung as food to 
some wild beasts that happened to be 
exhibiting in the town at the time. 
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One of her most trying moments 
was when she was shown her picture, 
painted as she really was, stript of all 
her rags and patches, in the prison 
dress. The only comfort she derived 
was from the observation that her nose 
was still handsome. 

Madame Gottfried was not led to 
the scaffold till three years after her 
apprehension. She wished very much 
to die before the moment of execution 
arrived, and attempted to starve her- 
self, but had not resolution to abstain 
from food long enough for her pur- 
pose. She requested the attendants, 
in case they found her dead, “ to bind 
up her mouth and wipe the death 
damps from her face, that she might 
not look so hideous.” 

She was extremely afflicted when she 
saw the unbecoming dress she was to 
wear on the scaffold, and put it on with 
the greatest reluctance. She dieda 
hypocrite, as she had lived, affecting a 
piety and repentance she evidently did 
not feel. When her head fell beneath 
the sword of the executioner, thou- 
sands of voices from the assembled 
multitude hailed the triumph of that 
earthly judgment which sent her to 
her great account before her Heavenly 
Judge. 

Her head, preserved in spirits, and 
her skeleton in a case, are still to be 
seen in the Museum of Bremen. 

It is a fact worth remarking, that 
the predominant passion of these three 
women, Ursinus, Zwanziger, and Gott- 
fried, was an inordinate vanity. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON AMERICA—THE “ EMIGRANT’ —* HOCHELAGA”— ECHOES FROM 
THE BACKWoops.”* 


WE may exclaim against the faults 
of our brother Jonathan, and smile 
at his peculiarities, but we are for 
ever giving him one obvious proof of 
the interest we take in his proceed- 
ings—we are always glad to hear 
of him. There is no other nation 
on which so large a number of books 
is every season brought out, in these 
kingdoms. An occasional volume on 
any country but our own is about 
enough, but America is a subject al- 
ways popular, and be the form of the 
work what it may, whether travel, or 
tale, or dissertation—whether | sati- 
rical, statistical, or philosophical, our 
booksellers are ever ready to accept, 
and our public to read it. It may 
seem but natural that we should take 
this degree of interest in a people, 
who speak our language and are our 
own descendants ; but community of 
language, and identity of race, have 
not ail the influence which we are, 
at first view, prone to ascribe to them. 
France, for instance, cares least of 
all for that portion of the new world— 
Lower Canada—whose people and 
language are her own, and we are 
persuaded that the frequency of in- 
tercourse arising from our direct 
trade, as well as from our Ame- 
rican possessions, links us more effec- 
tively to the States, than either or 
both of the above-named considera- 
tions. The truth, however, is, that 
America is an object of nearly as 
great and as constant an interest to 
every other country of Europe ; and that 
the main reason of this is to be found 
in her rapid advancement—in the felt 
assurance that she is already one of 
the great powers of the earth, in the 
dawning apprehension that she may 
become, ere long, the greatest. We 
say “apprehension,” because should 


so massive a democracy ever take the 
lead, its disturbing influence on the 
governments and communities of the 
old world must, almost of necessity, 
be great. We may be mistaken in 
our mode of accounting for the inte- 
rest excited by America, but the fact 
that she does excite a high degree of 
interest, that she affords a subject 
ever fresh and always acceptable, is 
undeniable, and a glance at the un- 
nual lists of our booksellers would 
establish it. 

We take fromthe many publications 
of this season, the three which we like 
best— The Emigrant,” The “ Echoes 
from the Backwoods,”and* Hochelaga,” 
and of the last, first, Hochelaga is, we 
think, without doubt, one of the ablest 
works on the subject of America, 
which has issued from any press, since 
the appearance of De Tocqueville's 
all-famed book, and of Mr. Godley’s 
“ Letters.”t| We do not agree in all 
the opinions, or feel, with all the lean- 
ings of the latter writer, but we 
gladly record our sense of the value 
and importance of his work. With 
more of the character of light read- 
ing, “Hochelaga” has much of the 
calm judgment, solidity, and sugges- 
tiveness which marks the volumes of 
his gifted predecessors. ‘ Hoche- 
laga,’’—the mystery of the title—is the 
Indian name for the country about 
the St. Lawrence ; and “ England in 
the New World” is a most happy de- 
signation, not only for those colonies 
which are becoming every day more 
emphatically our own, but also for 
that great Republic which is of An- 
glo-Saxon origin. The work has 
already won its meed of fame; we 
come not, therefore, to aid it with 
preliminary praise, but, in justice to 
our readers, to notice it as a part of 


* « Hochelaga, or England in the New World.” Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 


London: Colburn. 
“‘The Emigrant,” by Sir Francis Head, Bart. 
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London: Murray. 1846. 


‘* Echoes from the Backwoods ; or, Sketches of Transalantic Life,” by Captain 


R. G. A. Levinge, 2 vols. London : 


1844. 
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the successful literature of the day. 
It appears anonymously, but is edited 
by Mr. Warb urton, and is introduced 
in a preface worthy of the manner of 
‘«* The Crescent and The Cross.” We 
surmise the writer to be an officer, 
whose duty led him to America, and 
whose talents, opportunities, and well- 
cultivated tastes, tempted to take up 
the pen. He writes without preju- 
dice, but while altogether free from 
that love of satire which has been, 
unfortunately, too prominent in our 
English publications on the United 
States, he frankly discusses the de- 
fects of the Americans, whether of 
system, or of character, and also 
touches on their mind, and more amus- 
ing traits—always, however, in so 
good a spirit, that he is not likely to 
make an enemy, or to lose a friend 
amongst them, albeit that they are, 
beyond compare, the most sensitive 
of the nations. In July, 1844, he 
proceeds on a three hours’ notice to 
Chatham, there to embark on what 
seems to be a transport for Canada. 
A paragraph from his opening chap- 
ter affords a fair sample of his style: — 


“Tt was dark when [arrived at Chat- 
ham, and went on board; there was a 
whistling wind and a drizzling rain; the 
decks between the pen of luggage and 
merchandize were wet, dirty, and slip- 
pery, reflecting dismally the light of 
the consumptive looking lamps, carried 
about by the conde mned spirits of this 
floating Purgatory. There was evi- 
dently a great number of passengers on 
buard, of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. Perched on a pile of bag- 
gage were a number of soldiers, going 
out to join their regiments in Canada, 
with their hard-favoured wives, poorly 
and insufficiently clad; but despite the 
coarse and travel-worn dress, and rude 
appearance of these poor women, I saw, 
during the voyage, many traits in them 
of good and tender feeling: their anx- 
ious care of their little ones, ‘rearing them 
so fondly to their doom of pov erty and 
toil; their kindness to each other, shar- 
ing their scanty covering, and scantier 
meals. The wretched can feel for the 
wretched ; the poor are rich in heart to 
give. 

“My cabin had lately been repaired, 
and looked very miserable; the seams 
of the deck were filled with new pitch, 
which stuck very pertinaciously to my 
boots. The den had evidently been 
washed, and was still damp enough to 
charm a hydropathist ; the port-hole win- 
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dow was open toairit. Threats, bribes, 
and entreaties, in course of time. pro- 
cured me the necessary portions of my 
luggage: soon after, half undressed, 
and wholly wretched, 1 crept into my 
berth; and being too wise to remain 
awake, under such very unpleasant cir- 
cumstances, I, ina few minutes, adopted 
the alternative.”—Vol. i., pp. 1-3. 


In due time they make Newfound- 
land. London is said to be the weal- 
thiest, Paris the gayest, St. Peters. 
burgh the coldest of all cities, and St. 
John’s of Newfoundland has, we find, 
its own superlative, it is the fishiest” 
of modern capitals. Round it, for 
acres in extent, are sheds roofed with 
cod, split in half, laid on, like slates, 
to dry. Ships from every nation are 
laden there with cod, the few fields 
seen under cultivation are manured 
with it, and the air is scented with its 
odours. Thus earth, sea, and air, 
proclaim the presence of the fish. In 
one place only it is missed, that is at 
the dinner-table. An observation 
made on its absence from that appa- 
rently appropriate position excited,” 
says our author, “as much astonish. 
ment as if I had made a remark toa 
Northumberland squire that he had 
not a head dish of Newcastle coals.” 
Our voyager proceeds on:to Canada, 
and, in the course of two years, visits 
most of our stations there, and makes 
an excursion into the United States. 
Ilis first volume is devoted to the Bri- 
tish Possessions ; the other to the 
States. We shall commence with a 
rapid outline of his ramble in the 
States ; and although the ground is 
not new, few will decline to visit it in 
the company of a good observer. The 
author enters the States’ territory, from 
Canada, by Niagara and Buffalo. 

« Tell a Yankee,” says Captain 
Levinge, ‘ that London is a large 
place, he will say, ‘ Stranger, I guess 
you've never seen Buffi alo.’ Now, 
although Buffalo is not exactly so great 
a place as London, it is, says the au- 
thor of Hochelaga, one of the best 
specimens of Young Western Ame- 
rica :— 


“Going a-head with high-pressure 
force—full of foreigners—Irish, French, 
Germans, principally the latter, but all 
Americanized, all galvanized with the 

same frantic energy. ‘The population 
rush about on their different occupa- 
tions, railway engines scream, and 
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steamboats puff on every side; wa- 
gons rattle about in all directions, men 
swear, bargain, or invite you to their 
hotel, in the accents of half a dozen 
countries.” 


Buffalo is the great thoroughfare to 
the West, and its site on Lake Erie 
makes it the emporium of the com- 
merce of the Western lakes, which, 
condensed here, is borne on canal and 
river until it reaches the Atlantic at 
New York. It was destroyed by the 
English in 1814, in retaliation for the 
burning of York, since, and better 
called by the Indian name of Toronto. 
The population of this place amounts 
to twenty-five thousand, and they pos- 
sess sixty steamers, with more than 
three hundred sailing vessels. The 
patron saint of Buffalo was a person 
named Rathbone, who, without money, 
without public or private aid, ran up 
whole streets, and erected public build- 
ings. The secret of this Aladdin of 
the Lake was, that he forged bills in 
the names of many houses, always 
taking care to have new bills prepared, 
to take up such as fell due. He was 
found out too soon, or he might have 
become a millionaire ; as it is, he is a 
prisoner in his own gaol. Lake Erie 
was, in 1813, the scene of a triumph to 
which the Americans are fond of re- 
ferring. Commodore Parry destroyed 
or took all the British squadron under 
Captain Barclay; but this unaccus- 
tomed story of defeat is accompanied 
by a trait, of which we may well be 
proud. 


* The gallant Barclay was frightfully 
wounded on this occasion, losing an arm 
and aleg. When he returned to Eng- 
land in this mutilated state he did not 
venture to meet a young lady to whom 
he was tenderly attached, and sent a 
friend to inform her that she was free 
from her engagement. ‘ Tell him,’ said 
the English maiden, ‘that had he only 
enough body left to hold his soul, I'll 
marry none but him.’” (Hochelaga, vol. 


ii., p. 4.) 


Our traveller proceeds by Lake On- 
tario to Oswego, on its southern shore, 
and in the States; and thence by Sy- 
racuse and Utica to Saratoga, passing 
at about every eight miles’ distance 
thriving villages, looking, however, as 
if they were built of packs of cards, 
and “all named by Mrs. Malaprop” 
Rome, Shortsmills, Utica, Vienna, 
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Palmyra, Clyde, Lyons, Waterloo, 
Seneca, Elmira, and Ithaca. 

The Americans he met with, whe- 
ther in steam-boat or stage, or in so- 
ciety, were, he says, courteous, intel- 
ligent, and communicative, well read 
over a very broad surface, particularly 
of newspapers, “‘but only a surface,” 
favourably disposed to the English as 
individuals, but he fears not as a na- 
tion ; “ with some few habits of very 
general practice, extremely disagree- 
able, and often exhibiting a rather too 
strong regard for their personal comfort 
and convenience: nevertheless,” he ob- 
serves, “kindness, readiness to assist, 
and a wish to give information are 
almost universal. In another particular 
they are highly to be prized, that is, 
for the deference they uniformly show 
to females.’’ 


*‘T am convinced,” says our author, 
“that a lady, no matter what her age 
and attractions might be, could journey 
through the whole extent of the Union, 
not only without experiencing a single 
annoyance, but aided in every possible 
way with unobtrusive civility. Indeed 
great numbers of Sophonisbas and Al- 
miras do travel about protected only by 
the chivalry of their countrymen, and 
their own undoubted propriety. To 
these the best seats, the best of every 
thing, are always allotted.” 


This national characteristic is illus- 
trated by a truly national proceeding 
which took place at the New York 
Theatre a few nights before our tra- 
veller noted his account of it :— 


“* A stiff-necked Englishman had en- 
gaged a front place, and of course the 
best corner; when the curtain rose he 
was duly seated, opera glass in hand, 
to enjoy the performance. A lady and 
gentleman came into the box shortly af- 
terwards ; the cavalier in escort, seeing 
that the place where our friend sat was 
the best, called his attention, saying, 
‘ The lady, sir,’ and motioned that the 
corner should be vacated. The possess- 
or, partly because he disliked the im- 
yerative mood, and partly because it 
Soaal him to be disturbed, refused. 
Some words ensued which attracted the 
attention of the sovereign people in the 
pit, who magisterially inquired what 
was the matter. The American came 
to the front of the box and said, ‘ There 
is an Englishman here, who will not 
give up his place to a lady.’ Immediate- 
ly their majesties swarmed up by do- 
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zens over the barrier, seized the offen- 
der, very gently though, and carried 
him to the entrance; he kicked, cursed, 
and fought all in vain; he excited nei- 
ther the pity nor the anger of his stern 
executioners ; they placed him carefully 
on his feet again at the steps, one man 
handing him his hat, another his opera 
glass, and a third the price he had paid 
for his ticket of admission, then quietly 
shut the door upon him, and returned 
to their places. The shade of the de- 
parted Judge Lynch must have rejoiced 
at such an angelic administration of his 


law.” (Vol. ii., pp. 12-13.) 


A short stay at the autumn water- 
ing-place, Saratoga, afforded a good 
opportunity of seeing people and their 
manners. At the great hotel there, 
there were about four hundred per- 
sons staying, Southerners, Northen- 
ers, Downeasters, New Yorkers, and 
Bostonians, all different from each 
other in detail, and very different 
from Europeans.” Many of the young 
men affected the latest Parisian cos- 
tume, but there was “ a transatlantic 
something” about them which could not 
be mistaken. ) 
the higher classes who would be ad- 
mired anywhere, and a large alloy of 
the underbred.” Opposite him, on ‘the 
first day, sat a party of the latter class, 
whose dialogue was as follows :— 


o - gentleman addressed the lady 
next him, ‘Ma’am, are you going to 
Bosting (Boston) right off?’ She an- 
swered, ‘No, sir, I reckon I'll make 
considerable of a circumlocution first.’’ 


The ladies at these hotels are assi- 
duous dressers. At Saratoga they 
robed every day for dinner, which was 
at half-past three, as if for a ball, and 
again for tea; and on bail nights, 
which were twice a week, they dressed 
again for that. There was amongst 
them much of beauty and grace; “the 
shape of the head and neck univ ersally 
good ; eyes brilliant, features re gular : ; 
the failing is in the complexion, and 
in the outline of the figure.” A good 
deal of rivalry, we are told, exists be- 
tween the people from the different 
Atlantic cities :— 


‘The peculiarities of each are strong- 
ly marked, especially amongst the la- 
dies ; those of New York were the live- 
liest, the gayest dressers, and the best 
dancers; those of Boston more reserved, 
but with greater powers of conversa- 
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tion; they were, besides, more care- 
fully educated. The southern men were 
expensive in their style of living, off- 
hand in their manner, but little nasal 
in their accent, gay and courteous—the 
northerns more moderate and tolerant, 
better informed, and more sincere. Both 
are absurdly sensitive to the opinion of 
foreigners concerning their country ; 
touched in every thought and feeling by 
the passion for traffic ; jealous, boastful, 
and wanting in individual character and 
freedom of thought. This is my opi- 
nion of their dark side; what I have 
said is enough to condemn me for ever 
in their eyes: they cannot bear censure 
or even conditional praise. Now I turn 
to the far pleasanter task of speaking 
of their virtues—virtues possessed by 
no people in a greater degree. They 
are brave, friendly, and “hospitable ; 
keen, intelligent, and energetic ; gene- 
rous, patriotic, and lovers of liberty. 
Such are the people in whom we see 
‘the promise of the future ;’ even their 
very faults are necessary ingredients of 
character for the fulfilment of their 
great destiny: their virtues enable us 
to contemplate that destiny with less of 
dread.” (Vol. ii., pp. 25, 26.) 


On entering an American town by 
railway, the engine is taken from the 
cars, horses are harnessed to them in- 
stead, and they are thus led on toa 
depot in some central place, usually 
leaving the traveller at the door of his 
hotel. Thus was our author posted 
in Albany, one of the old cities of the 
Union, and which owes its aristocratic 
name to James II., after whom it was 
called while he was Duke of York and 
Albany. It is the capital of the state 
of New York, and has a population of 
about thirty-five thousand. From this 
place our author proceeds to another, 
possessing more of interest—West- 
point, on the Hudson, the Military Col- 
lege of the United States. The course 
of study much resembles that at Wool- 
wich, but the system of discipline is 
very different. The number of cadets 
is two hundred and fifty, and the length 
of time necessary to qualify for a com- 
mission, four years, during which they 
receive sixty pounds a-year. Through 
this ordeal all officers of the army must 
pass, and fully one half who offer, fail. 
The appointments of the cadets lies in 
the members of Congress, each mem- 
ber having one; but notwithstanding 
this, and its being of such obvious ad- 
vantage to their army, the rate for the 
expenses of the college is always op- 
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posed. One ground of dissatisfaction 
is, that the feeling prevalent amongst 
the officers is decidedly aristocratical ; 
another appears to be, that the army 
is no favourite with the people, proba- 
bly from the impression that it is un- 
favourable to liberty. The cavalry 
is now the service most liked. The 
pay is somewhat more than in the Eng- 
lish army, and officers are not liable to 
mess expenses. Promotion goes by 
seniority, up to the rank of colonel. 
The author of Hochelaga speaks with 
high praise of the officers of the Ame- 
rican army, as being highly educated, 
gentlemanly, and efficient. They are 
mostly, he says, members of the Church 
of England, or, as it is called in the 
States, the Episcopalian Church. Of 
the rank and file he formed a very dif- 
ferent opinion. One-third of them are 
Irish and Germans, of the lowest class, 
and although the period of enlistment 
is only for three or five years, about 
thirty in a hundred desert annually. 
Yet their pay is about a shilling a-day 
above the expense of clothing and liv- 
ing, and their barracks are usually 
better than those of our troops. With 
these advantages, and good officers, it 
may seem hard to understand why the 
men should be so discontented. ‘They 
probably dislike the restraint of any 
discipline; and in a country where 
all are well off, find their situation 
much less comfortable than that of 
their fellow-citizens; another reason 
for discontent may be traced to the 
short period of their service, and a 
third, and not the least material, is, 
that they are never, as we have already 
intimated, looked on with respect or 
with cordial feelings by the lower or- 
ders of the population. The total 
strength of the regular army is under 
nine thousand men, but the militia 
force is numerically great, comprising 
the whole population, fit to carry arms. 
The cost of war to the United States’ 
government is said to be enormous ; 
the expenses of their army and com- 
missariat being greater than with us. 
We next accompany our traveller to 
New York. The island on which the 
city stands was first discovered by an 
Englishman, Henry Hudson, in 1609. 
In 1613, the town was founded by the 
Dutch, under the appellation of New 
Amsterdam, and was taken after half- 
a-century from them by the English : 
in 1673, the Dutch regained it, but af- 
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ter holding it for a single year, as- 
signed it by treaty to England, whose 
it remained, until the period of the 
American revolution. At that time it 
numbered about twenty-four thousand 
inhabitants. It has at present three 
hundred and eighty thousand, more 
than ninety thousand of these, however, 
being natives of the British Islands. 
Washington cannot much longer re- 
main even the nominal capital of the 
United States, while New York, its 
true metropolis, is likely to be long the 
real centre. The Hudson, canals, and 
railroads, open to it a vast extent of 
country, while its admirable harbour, 
the short voyage to Europe, and the 
— of its people, secure it advan- 
tages over every rising competitor. 
Some say that one of the fast-extend- 
ing inland cities, Cincinnati or St. 
Louis, will soon be the seat of govern- 
ment. This may be, as political in- 
fluence seems going westward; but 
at all events, New York will remain 
the centre of commerce and of wealth, 
if, indeed, it be not, ere very long, the 
recognized capital of a separate repub- 
lic—the Carthage of the new con- 
tinent. 


‘*In appearance this is almost an Eu- 
ropean town; foreigners from every 
nation swarm in the streets. The 
stranger, as he walks along, is positively 
confused by the bustle and activity ; his 
eyes are bewildered with advertisements 
and sign-boards, up to the fourth story 
of the houses, printed in all sorts of 
shapes and colours, to attract attention. 
The Broadway is very long and very 
broad, the pavement bad and dirty, the 
buildin gsirregular, the shops well stored, 
but far from handsome to the E juropean 
eye; the public conveyances showy, the 
private carriages quite the reverse. 

“The heat in summer is very great ; 
in the beginning of August the thermo- 
meter stood at 96 degrees in the shade, 
for several days, and once reached 100, 
At this time, every one who can afford 
the time and expense, leaves New York 
for a town in the north, the springs, or 
some of the new watering places along 
the coast.”—Vol. ii., p. 46. 


Many are struck with the French 
appearance of New York, and say, at 
once, that it is as well the Paris, as 
the Liverpool of America. There is 
always a large number of French there, 
and the equipages give it more the look 
of Paris than of London. It is also 
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true that the Americans, especially the 
New Yorkers, are more disposed to 
take their modes and ton from France 
than from England. Mr. Godley, we 
remember, observes that few Ameri- 
cans reside in England, when disen- 
gaged from commerce, while it is well 
known that they form a large body in 
France. He also remarks, that the 
men in America have usually more of 
a French than an English look ; in- 
deed, he distinctly says, that he never 
met one whom he took for an English- 
man, while he saw numbers whom, even 
in Paris, he would have passed as 
Frenchmen. Another circumstance 
aids in lending to New York its Paris 
air. The men there follow levity and 
business with equal earnestness, and 
blend them with singular effect. They 
who have passed their mornings as se- 
dulous money-getters, or hard-working 
clerks, are, towards evening, the over- 
dressed loungers of the Broadway. 


‘“‘Tt seems, at first sight, odd,” says 
the able writer last cited, ‘‘ but it is un- 
doubtedly true, that the Americans are 
the most lavish people in the world. I 
have observed this both on the continent 
of Europe, and in this country; there is 
no kind of personal enjoyment which 
they seem to me to deny themselves, 
from considerations of economy ; dress, 
eating and drinking, public amusements, 
are indulged in here by every merchant’s 
clerk, who can at all afford them, to an 
extent equalled by few peers’ sons in 
England.” 


This reliance on fate, or what we 
commonly call luck, rather than on 
economy, is partly referable to the 
gambling character of their commerce, 
to the rapidity with which all is won 
and lost, to the fact, that fortunes ap- 
pear to “come like shadows—so de- 
part.” Carpe diem, quam minimum, 
credule postero, is,” says Mr. Godley, 
“ pre-eminently the motto of New 
York philosophy.” 

The worse than club-life prevalent 
in the States, the usage of living at 
hotels and boarding-houses, must have 
a considerable, and, we should think, 
an unfavourable influence on the gene- 
ral character of the people, although 
it may possibly improve their manners. 
Whole families, of many ranks, live 
thus in public. The tone of feeling 
of each individual,” says the author of 
Hochelaga, “ is formed by the masses, 
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not by the narrow but more sacred in- 
fluence of that of his household ; there 
is but little trick of manner or speech 
peculiar to a family; you can trace 
nothing closer than the state they may 
belong to.” 

Many of the public buildings of New 
York are massive and costly, but they 
are in general devoid of beauty and 
architectural distinction. There is 
one great undertaking of which this 
State is justly proud, that is, the Croton 
Water Works. The water is brought 
from more than forty miles, through 
tunnel and over ravine, into two reser- 
voirs near the city. It is carried all 
the way under ground, except over the 
Harlem river, which it passes by an 
aqueduct a quarter of a mile in length, 
supported by eight arches, and running 
a hundred and twenty feet over the 
river. The labour of this magnificent 
work was performed chiefly by the 
Irish, who, indeed, make so prominent 
a portion of the population, that the 
brogue is nearly as striking to a new- 
comer, at New York as in Cork. 

From New York our traveller passes 
on by New Jersey, to Philadelphia, 
crossing in the transit the richest 
country he had yet seen in the States. 
The most important observation con- 
nected with his visit is, that the coal 
and iron resources of Pennsylvania are 
now being developed to an immense 
extent, that they are already a means 
of great wealth, and that large con- 
tracts have been undertaken there, by 
companies, for Russia. While agri- 
culture offers to America an unfailing 
source of virtuous industry, we are 
not glad to hear of her engaging much 
in manufactures. These, with their 
thousand ills, she might leave to our 
masses, to whom they are now indis- 
pensable. The repeal of the corn laws 
may, to some extent, encourage her to 
do so. The city of repudiation and 
brotherly love is showy-looking, parti- 
cularly the banks,—“ their outside ap- 
pearance,” we are told, ‘is sterling 
and solid.” Want of inclination, 
rather than want of means, was, it 
seems, the cause of the refusal of this 
State to pay the interest of its debt. 
The German portion of the popula- 
tion, who are very numerous, were 
most influential in opposing the taxa- 
tion. We are glad to be assured that 
the people of the solvent states are 
wrathful in denunciation of their dis- 
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honest neighbours, and sorely complain 
of being themselves charged with their 
offence ; but so long as they remain in 
union with them, and partake, in any 
degree, the advantages of the transac- 
tion, they must share its odium. 

Seven hours of railway and steam- 
boat brought our traveller to Balti- 
more, and just before entering the 
town, he experienced a new and strange 
sensation on seeing a slave! “ a being 
which, happily, not one among thou- 
sands of our English people has ever 
seen.” Maryland, of which Baltimore 
is, as is well known, the chief city, is 
the first of the slave holding states en- 
tered on travelling southward, and its 
less prosperous aspect is striking, and 
ought to be instructive. Maryland 
cannot plead necessity, or even 
diency, for the continuance of slavery 
as, for all the purposes of its own in- 
dustry, free labour is more profitable. 
Negroes are there valued as stock for 
the more consuming states, for some, 
where they are consumed too rapidly, 
as in the rice swamps and unhealthy 
sugar mills of Louisiana. The condi- 
tion of the negroes in the northern 
slave states is often tolerable ; but the 
lot of those in Mississipi and Texas is 
said to be miserable beyond expres- 
sion. 

As slavery 
most interest connected with America, 
we shall introduce some of our au- 
thor’s observations on it, premising 
that they were made in Maryland, as he 
went no farther south. It appears that 
since the year 1790, the white popula- 
tion of the chief slave states has dimi- 
nished two-sevenths, and that in most 
of them the slaves are, at present, 
more numerous than the whites. The 
land is held in large farms, which, 
when they cease to be greatly produc- 
tive, are left to run to waste. Thus 
a considerable portion of the surface 
is now uncultivated. Tobacco, here 
grown by slaves, is raised in Ohio 
more cheaply by free labour. 


**The abolition of slavery tends to 
divide properties into small farms ; this 
process would in a few years double the 
value of the crops, 
the land. In the course of time the soil 
of this state, subject to slave labour, 
will be quite exhausted by its perni- 
cious influences ; manufacturing, or im- 
proved agriculture, must then be the re- 
source. Moreover, slave labour here 
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can no longer bear competition with 
that on the rich lands of the Missis- 
sippi. The effect of this institution 
is fatal to the energies of the white po- 
pulation. ‘They become accustomed to 
consider labour as servile; all pursuits 
in which activity and industry are re- 
quired, are monopolized by men from 
the northern states, who enrich them- 
selves speedily on this undivided field. 

‘* The southern states become poorer 
every day, while the northern are ra- 
pidly more rich, Ido not mean to say, 
that the present inhabitants of the south 
become poorer, but that the country 
does; the vitality—the soil itself—is 
exported in the cotton, sugar, and rice, 
to the north and abroad,where it is con- 
sumed, Payment is received in all the 
handy-work of man, especially in the 
machinery used for the more speedily 
drawing out, and, of course, exhausting 
the wealth of the ground, their only 
capital, 

‘*The barren hills of New England 
produce little more than the industry 
and indomitable energy of their people. 
There the more the land is worked, the 
more rich and grateful is the return. 
But the pestilential hot-beds of the 
south, though their rank vegetation be 
luxuriant under the unnatural forcing 
of slave labour, must find a limit to their 
productive power. Then will the un- 
drained morasses exhale their noisome 
breath, and the deadly fever finish the 
work, begun in crime, pursued to po- 
verty and ruin.”—Vol. ii., pp. ‘73-0. 


In the year 1831, the people of 
Maryland, conscious of the evils of 
slavery, made a step towards the abo- 
lition of it. They voted four thousand 
pounds annually for twenty years, to 
defray the expenses of a colony on the 
western coast of Africa, to be formed 
of free negro emigrants. Under the 
— management of the Maryland 

Colonization Society, a territory at 
ve. Palmas, between the mouth of 
the Niger and the Gambia, was pur- 
chased from the natives, and named 
Liberia. The settlement, which in 
1834 commenced with forty emigrants, 
has now a population of seven hun- 
dred. It is organized as a republic, 
has a negro, Governor Russwurm, at 
its head, possesses houses of worship, 
courts of justice, schools, militia, and 
police, with roads to the interior, and 
some trade. An expedition sails an- 
nually from Baltimore to Cape Pal- 
mas, but as it appears that in the 
course of fourteen years, only seven 


hundred of the Maryland blacks have 
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emigrated, there is little hope of the 
negro masses being diminished by this 
process. 

It is indeed obvious, that in the 
event of emancipation, there would be 
the difficulty of having about a third 
of the population blacks. But, as our 
author says, let this be met—give them 
the franchise. They are unlikely to 
compete for any butsmallappointments, 
and no inconvenience has been yet felt 
from the large portion of the black 
population, which is already free. 


** To the interests of the south the re- 
sult of slavery is certain—ultimate de- 
cay; the result of emancipation at ~— 
an uncertain evil. If in the scale be 
placed every doctrine of Christianity, 
every honest impulse of the human 
heart, eve ry principle of eternal justic e, 
the balance is Py! cast in any 
mind but that of dealer in human 
flesh.” —Vol. ii., p. 79. 


Ww ashington, with its new settle- 
ment look, is well described as “ the 
city of magnificent distances.” The 
situation of the capital is good, and the 
Hall of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives are handsome. The 
circumstance connected with our au- 
thor’s visit here, most likely to in- 
terest the public, is his introduction to 
the president, an account of which we 
accordingly transcribe :— 


«* At eleven in the forenoon we ar- 
rived at the white house, under the shade 
of the umbrellas: from the intense heat, 
a fire-king alone could have dispensed 
with this protection. It is a handsome 
building, of about the same size and 
pretensions as the lord lieutenant’s resi- 
dence in the Phoenix Park, in Dublin; 
but much as I had heard of the republi- 
can simplicity of the arrangements, I 
was not prepared to find it what it was. 
Weentered without ringing at the door ; 
my kind guide leading ‘the way, passed 
through the lower premises, and ascend- 
ed the staircase, at the top of which we 
saw a negro, dressed very plainly, in 
clothes of the same colour as his face. 
He grinned at us for a moment, and cal- 
culating from the respectability of my 
companion that I did not mean to steal 
anything, was walking off, till he saw 
me, with a simple confidence, which 
seemed to him too amiable to be allowed 
to suffer a betrayal, place my umbrella 
in a corner before entering the gallery 
leading to the private apartments ; he 
immediately turned to correct my error, 
informing me that if I had any “farther 
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occasion for its services, I had better 
not leave it there, ‘ for some one would 
walk into it.’ I, of course, took his 
counsel and my property, and proceeded 
until we arrived at the door of the pre- 
sident’s room. My guide knocked, and 
the voice of the ruler of millions said, 

‘come in,’ Before obeying this com- 
mand, I of course, left my unfortunate 
umbrella outside; this done, I walked 
into the presence, and was introduced. 
At the same moment the watchful negro, 
the guardian spirit of my endangered 
property, thrust it into my left hand, 
with another and stronger admonition 
to my simplicity; but this time his tone 
of compassion for my ignorance had de- 
generated into that of ‘almost contempt 
for my obstinate folly. In the meantime 
my right hand was kindly shaken by 
the preside nt, according to custom; he 
told me to be seated, and conversed with 
much urbanity. I, of course, trespassed 
on his valuable time but for a few mi- 
nutes, and then departed. 

‘*He was sitting at a round table, 
covered with papers; another gentle- 
man—lI presume a secretary—was seated 
at a desk near the window, writing. 
Mr. Polk is a remarkable looking man; 
his forehead massive and prominent, his 
features marked and of good outline. 
The face was shaved quite close, the 
hair short, erect, and rather grey. 
Judging from his dress and general ap- 
pearance, he might have been either a 
lawyer or a dissenting minister; his 
manner and mode of expression were 
not incongruous with his appearance. 
Although a few years ago his name was 
unknown, every one is now aware that 
Mr. James Polk was a lawyer in the 
state of Tennessee, holding a respect- 
able, but by no means a ‘commanding 
position. At the eleventh hour of the 
last presidential election, the democratic 
party, fearful of further delay, agreed 
to support him, as a man not sufficiently 
conspicuous to have made himself obe 
noxious to any of their sectional preju- 
dices, and by a small majority they suc- 
ceeded in placi ing him at the head of 
affairs.—Vol. ii., pp. 94-96. 


On the occasion of Mr. Polk’s elec- 
tion, nearly all the offices under go- 
vernment, to the number of more than 
sixty thousand, changed hands. The 
influence of such patronage must be 
immense, and it is no wonder that the 
founders of the constitution looked 
with jealousy to the power of their 
president. He is elected for four 
years, by a majority of all the male, 
naturalized inhabitants of the United 
States, and has a veto on the acts of 
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the other two estates, unless returned 
by two-thirds of the elective houses, in 
which case they pass. His salary is 
most meagre, being no more than 
25,000 dollars a year. The senate is 
elected by the members of the diffe- 
rent states, two from each, and is 
chosen for six years, one-third going 
out every two years. The House of 
Representatives is elected every two 
years, on the basis of population, by 
universal suffrage, in nearly all the 
states, at the rate of one member for 
thirty thousand inhabitants. The can- 
didate must be twenty-five years of 
age, naturalized for seven years, and 
a resident of the state which he seeks 
to represent. As power thus rests 
with the masses, and numbers, not pro- 
perty bear sway, the influence of the re- 
spective states varies with their popu- 
lation. The great commercial dis- 
tricts of the eastern coasts, are now 
waning in power before the fast-in- 
creasing agriculturists of the boundless 
west. The wild democrats of the lat- 
ter are not sure to feel much for the 
cautions of the wealthier states. War 
is, indeed, expensive in America, and 
the people are intolerant of taxation ; 
still, where the voices of those who 
have least to hazard, and something to 
hope for, are most potent, there is al- 
ways a hazard that their Hotspur 
spirit will rush to extremities. Be- 
tween the agriculturaland thecommer- 
cial states, there seems thus to be nei- 
their unity of interest nor community of 
danger, and they are by no means un- 
likely to break up into, at least an 
Eastern and a Western republic, if, 
indeed, a growing perception of the 
advantages of aristocratic forms do not 
lead one of them to frame its govern- 
ment on a different model. There are 
other elements of discord between the 
states, but this appears to be the most 
foreboding. On the other hand, should 
the feeling of patriotism, now the great 
connecting link, become more strong, 
and the Federal Union last, their Re- 
public must, in some few revolving 
years, possess amazing power. 


‘The progress of this young people, 4 
says the author of Hochelaga, ‘is as- 
tounding; the geometric increase of 
their wealth and number startles me by 
its enormous results. In a very few 
years they will exceed the populs ition of 
the British isla: ids ; we cannot conceal 
from ourselves, that in many of the most 
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important points of national capabilities 
they beat us; they are more energetic, 
more enterprising, less embarrassed 
with class interests, less burthened by 
the legacy of debt. This country, as a 
field for increase of power, is, in every 
respect, so infinitely beyond ours, that 
comparison would be absurd. Their 
varieties of production, exuberant soil, 
extraordinary facilities of internal com- 
munication, their stimulating climate, 
the nature of their population, recruited 
constantly from the most stirring, 
though, perhaps, the least virtuous 
members of our community, their insti- 
tutions acting with steam-engine power 
in driving them; all these qualifications 
combine to promise them, a few years 
hence, a degree of strength which m: Ly 
endanger the existing state of things in 
the world.”—Vol. ii. pp. 363-4. 


This is on the supposition that they 
remain undivided. In contemplating 
the probable future of the states, we 
have no wish but for the greatest hap- 
piness of their greatest number, and 
earnestly hope that they may advance 
in morals and religion as they grow in 
power. 

Before leaving the Republicans, we 
must tell something of what is said 
about them in the sparkling pages of 
Captain Levinge. His book is written 
in such a buoyant spirit, is so replete 
with story, and ever-present gaiety, 
that at first glance, a reader is likely 
to do it “ extreme injnstice of sup- 
posing it all drollery. The anecdotes 
come in from every quarter of the 
world, are often good, occasionally in- 
different, and sometimes, devoid of 
every merit, they have not even the 
attraction of novelty. Notwithstand- 
ing this air of levity, and almost jest- 
book appearance, the work contains a 
great deal of interesting remark, of so- 
ber statistics, and well-collected infor- 
mation; and there are two topics on 
which it must remain an authority— 
these are, natural history and sporting. 
Many of his descriptions also attest 
that he can look on scenery with a 
painter's eye. A decided liking for 
the humorous leads him to dwell on 
traits which the Americans are not 
well pleased to see described. Happy 
was the day, and glad the hour, which 
saw him in Kentucky. 


‘* Some good stories we have illustra. 
tive of high life in Kentucky. A man 
who had feasted his eyes upon a fair 
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lady’s graceful form, and followed her 
through the mazy dance, at last ejacu- 
lated with great emphasis—‘ By Jams! 
that gal’s worth spoons, so I guess I'll 
dance with her.’ On the conclusion of 
the set, the gentleman's self-introduction 
ran as follows—‘ Miss will you dance 
with me?’ On the young lady’s declin- 
ing, he exclaimed, ‘ Well, you are not 
so handsome but what you might; and 
if you have got a friend or a brother in 
the room, I'll whip him by ——!’ And 
at another ball which had gone on with 
great spirit up to a certain time of the 
night, and fair partners and mint juleps 
had had their effect upon the disciples 
of Davy Crockett— 


“ ¢ The pipers loud, and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew’—- 


the host suddenly rushed in amongst the 
dancers, exclaiming— ‘Gentlemen, the 
ball is broke ; Captain Harris has kissed 
my wife.’ Of course, a general com- 
motion took place, and soft speeches 
were foregone for hurried draughts of 
cocktail, slings, &c., as a general search 
took place for muffs, boas, and tippets, 
and all thought of taking themselves off, 
when the injured husband as suddenly 
made his re-appearance, and taking up 
a position in the midst of the room, 
called out, ‘Gentlemen, the ball may go 
on again; Captain Harris has behaved 
like a gentleman; he has made me am- 
ple satisfaction, by -! he has given 
me five dollars."—Echoes from the 
Backwoods, vol. i., pp. 29, 30. 


In fairness to Captain Levinge, we 
must not allow this passage to be our 
only extract. His work contains so 
much information on all that concerns 
angling, both in the United States and 
in the British provinces of America, 
that it will, no doubt, be hereafter 
the hand-book for all Waltonian 
travellers there. We transcribe his 
graphic sketch of salmon-spearing, by 
torch-light, in New Brunswick. The 
rivers in that province have, he says, ¢ 
great variety of fish, some of which 
have never yet been described in any 
work on natural history :— 


** When the salmon make their ap- 
pearance in the Nashuck, fleets of ca- 
noes, each containing a couple of In- 
dians, leave Fredericton, to spear them 
by torch-light. The fish, checked by 
the falls, are collected in the pools be- 
low. Nothing can be more exciting 
than the seene—the canoes hurled about 
in all directions by the foaming tide, 
the skill displayed by the Indians in 
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forcing them ‘up the rapids, and ford- 
ing them off the rocks, or allowing 
them to plunge head-foremost down the 
stream, when they suddenly bring them 
to, and transfix their fish. The eager- 
ness of the chase, the contrast of the 
flaming torches with the black masses 
of the woods, and the fine attitudes of 
the men, dashing at the salmon with 
their long spears, form a wild and 
most animating picture. The spear, 
which is most destructive, is very sim- 
ple in its construction, and does not 
lacerate or spoil the fish. A spike of 
iron is fastened between two jaws made 
of rock maple, into the end of a long 
light fir pole. When the fish is struck, 
the jaws open far enough to allow the 
spike to pierce and break the verte- 
bre of the spine, and, closing round 
the fish at the same time, hold it fast.” 
—Echoes from the Backwoods, vol. i. 
pp- 185-6. 


We have now to turn to that large 
portion of the works before us, which 
treats of our own splendid colonies in 
America—of Canada—the home of 
some near relative of almost every 
family in these kingdoms—the land of 
promise to our poor. There never 
was an hour when it was more desir- 
able to call to mind the advantages 
which they offer to settlers, and to di- 
rect public opinion towards the forma- 
tion of some massive system of emigra- 
tion, by which our pauper millions may 
be transferred from a land where they 
can’t get food, to one where the sources 
of industry are abundant, and its re- 
wards certain. The importance of 
Canada, as a means of providing for 
our surplus population, can hardly be 
over-estimated ; but this is not the only 
view in which these colonies are of the 
utmost value to us. They consume 
more English goods than any other 
quarter of the world, except Australia 
—about four times as much as the 
United States; and the shipping en- 
gaged in their intercourse employs, in 
this best school, a large proportion of 
our best sailors, 

Canada extends from Amhersburgh, 
on the Detroit river, at the west of 
Lake Erie, its extreme S. W. limit, to 
Sablon Harbour, on the strait of Belle 
Isle, its extreme N. E. limit, a distance 
of about 1,450 miles, varying in breadth 
from about 200 to 400 miles. The Ot- 
tawa, or Grand River, flowing E. 8. E., 
and joining the St. Lawrence, near 
Montreal, divides it into Upper and 
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Lower, or English and French Ca- 
nada. The great feature of its geo- 
graphy is its water communication. 
Its ocean lakes are supposed to con- 
tain more than half the fresh water of 
the world. Lake Superior is 400 miles 
in length, and receives the contribu- 
tions of forty rivers; Michegan is 220 
miles long, Huron 240 miles, Erie 240, 
and Ontario 180 miles. These, connect- 
ed with each other, are, by the Welland 
canal, linked to the St. Lawrence, and 
so again with .the Atlantic. Steam 
thus renders communication with all 
their borders rapid, and commerce 
easy. This water-chain may be work- 
ed one day westward to the Pacific. 
Canada is said to have been dis- 
covered by the well-known Venetian 
mariners, John and Sebastian Cabot, 
in 1497, while commanding English 
vessels, and in search of the great ob- 
ject of that time, the north-west pas- 
sage to India. If this be the case, it 
was comprised in the line of coast 
called generally Newfoundland. The 
island now so named was undoubtedly 
discovered by the Cabots ; but there is 
great reason to believe that the first 


European who touched the shores of 


Canada was a Frenchman, Jacques 
Cartier, a skilful and intrepid naviga- 
tor from St. Malo. In 1534 he made 
thecircumnavigation of Newfoundland, 
and in the following year came out 
from France again to explore these 
regions more carefully. He sailed up 
the St. Lawrence, which river he so 
named from having entered it on that 
saint’s day. He found a fortified town, 
which, with the country around it, the 
Indians called Hochelaga. It was 
placed amidst smiling fields of corn, 
on an island, and near a mountain, 
which Cartier called Mont Royal, a 
name which has since merged into that 
of Montreal, the city lying at its base, 
now the capital of Canada. The 
country was taken possession of in the 
name of France, and the first settlers 
came from Normandy, establishing 
themselves at Charlesbourgh, in the 
neighbournood of Quebec. At the 
close of the sixteenth century, they 
opened a trade in furs, but with small 
success; and in 1608, Champlain 
founded the city of Quebec. This 
able man penetrated far to the west, 
and first named the country Canada, 
or new France. The former appella- 
tion was given it from certain expres- 


sions, Ca—na—da, which the Indians 
were observed frequently to make use 
of. In 1759, Quebec was taken by 
the English forces under Wolfe, and 
in 1763 the whole of Canada was, by 
treaty, ceded to England. On this 
occasion the English law was pro- 
claimed, as established in the colony, 
and administered in the English lan- 
guage. In the year 1774, the French 
civil law was restored, to be, as before, 
administered in the French language. 
This, as is now clear, was a great mis- 
take. It insulated and gave perma- 
nence to the French population, and 
led at once to the migration of British 
settlers to the other side of the St. 
Lawrence. Averse to French law, 
and to the slavery of seignorial rights, 
the English colonists moved further 
west, and thus formed the province 
called Upper and English Canada, 
while the older province was named 
Lower or French Canada. This 
distinction was recognised, and made 
complete in 1791, when Mr. Pitt gave 
to each province its own legislature. 
A lower chamber elective, an upper to 
be appointed by the crown. ‘These 
upper and lower chambers were soon 
ranged in hostility to each other. 
Concessions made to the French party 
led to new demands ; a rebellion fol- 
lowed, so hopeless and so .uncaused 
that it may well be termed insane. 
This was at once put down by the 
vigour of Sir Francis Head. 

In 1840, the imperial parliament 
again interfered to alter the constitu- 
tion of the Canadas, uniting the pro- 
vinces, which were to be henceforth 
represented equally in one Legislature, 
and the seat of government became 
fixed at Montreal. This Union was 
carried against the strong wishes of 
the English settlers, but the talents of 
Lord Sydenham enabled him to con- 
trol all difficulties, and, amidst them 
all, not only to conduct the govern- 
ment, but to advance the prosperity of 
the colony. The objections to the 
union of the provinces are perhaps 
given most briefly and best in the 
Duke of Wellington’s Protest on the 
third reading of the bill to effect that 
measure, dated July, 1840. They may 
also be collected from the “ Emigrant,” 
one object of that work being to show 
the desirableness and practicability of 
its repeal. Notwithstanding such high 
authorities, and the more recent expe- 
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rience of Lord Metcalf, who, we are 
told, left the country, declaring “that 
the union of the Canadas was a fatal 
measure,’* we are disposed to think 
that this union is working and is likely 
to work well. The party attached to 
English connexion has now the pre- 
dominance, and the interests of the 
country were never before so thriving. 
The circumstance most to be lamented 
in the later politics of Canada is, that 
the French Canadians, who had fled on 
being arraigned for high treason, were, 
in rude violation ofr ighteous principle, 
called from exile, and given all the 
great appointments in the colony, while 
every place of the least emolument was 
wrested from the loyalists, who had 
saved the country. The agg 
of the day paraded the principle “ for- 
give and forget ;” but im applying it, 
they “forgave their enemies, and,’ 
as Sir Francis Head observes, * for- 
got their friends.” While this pro- 
ceeding gave to adverse agitation a sti- 
mu!us which may not soon subside, it 
did much towards breaking the ties 
which bind the colonists to the mother- 
land. That of interest remains, their 
enthusiastic affection is, we fear, no 
more. Unhoped for changes, which 
often cure the errors of statesmen, 
wrought some remedy for this grievous 
wrong. The French Canadiar ns, while 
in power, made demands which it was 
found impracticable to concede, and in 
the elections which took place on their 
resigning, the English party gained the 
lead. This they still hold, and many 
circumstances encourage us to hope 
that they will retain it. The greater 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
telling in Lower Canada. They are 

gaining possession of the trade of the 
prov ince, that of the property will fol- 
low, and their numbers are yearly 
augmented by emigration. 

Quebec, the capital of French Ca- 
nada, is a dull-looking city, magnifi- 
cently situated. The streets, some of 
which are paved with blocks of wood, 
are narrow, the houses irregular, and 
the shops not showy, although they are 
improving. Winter is its lively and 
most characteristic season. 


*““The first few days of the falling 


snow are very amusing to a stranger ; 
the extraordinary costumes, the novelty 


* Vide “ The 


Emigrant,” p. 
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of the sleighs—of every shape and pat- 
tern: many of these are very handsome, 
ornamented with rich furs, and drawn 
by fine horses, with showy harness, set 
off by high hoops with silver bells on 
the saddle *s, rosettes of ribbon or glass, 

and streamers of coloured horse-hair on 
the bridles ; while the gay chirping sound 
of the bells, and the nice crisp sound of 
the runners of the sleigh, through the 
new snow, have a very cheerful effect. 

** Ladies’ dress in winter does not un- 
dergo so great a transformation as that 
of men; all wear muffs and boas, cer- 
tainly, but their bonnets and _pelisses 
are much like those worn in England. 
Men always wear fur caps, often with 
large flaps down over their cheeks, enor- 
mous pea jackets, or blanket coats, with 
India rubber shoes over them, or moc- 
cassins of moose-skin, or thick cloth 
boots, with high leggings. In the very 
cold weather they often wear coats of 
buffalo, or other skins, and move about 
like some great wild animal, with no- 
thing to be seen of the human form but 
a blue nose and a pair of red eyes. 

Although the temperature is usually 
kept very high within doors, by means 
of stove heat, people never seem to suf- 
fer by sudden transition to the extreme 
cold of the open air. I have often seen 
young ladies leave a hot where 
the »y had been waltzing, and walk quietly 
home, when the thermometer was below 
zero, with very little additional clothing 
on; the great dryness of the air pre- 
serves them from danger. In the very 
low temperature, a razor may be ex- 
posed all night to the air, without con- 
tracting a stain of rust. Colds are 
much less frequent in winter than in 
summer.” 

“ The winter markets at Quebec are 
very curious; everything is frozen. 
Large pigs, with the pec vuliarly bare ap- 
pearance which that animal presents 
when singed, stand in their natural po- 
sition on their rigid limbs, or upright in 
corners, killed perhaps, months before. 
Frozen masses of beef, sheep, deer, 
fowls, cod, haddock, and eels, long and 
stiff, like walking-sticks, abound in the 
stalls. The farmers have a great ad- 

vantage in this country, in being able 
to fatten their stock during the “abun- 
dance of the summer ; and, by killing 
them at the first cold weather, they 
keep frozen, to be disposed of at their 
pleasure, during the winter. Milk is 
kept in the same manner, and sold by 
the pound, looking like lumps of white 
ice.” —Hochelaga, vol. i. pp. 115-117. 
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to about fourteen hundred thousand ; 
seven hundred and fifty thousand in 
the Lower, and six hundred and fifty 
thousand in the Upper province. Five 
hundred and fifty thousand of these 
are of French descent, about six thou- 
sand are Indians, and the rest are An- 
glo-Celtic. The annual number of 
emigrants, of late years, has exceeded 
thirty thousand ; many of these, how- 
ever, have settled in the States, but 
as the advantages of the Canadas, and 
the perils of that part of the States to 
which emigration now tends, are be- 
coming known, this number is likely 
to decline. Lower Canada is a coun- 
try of great beauty and fertility, and 
presents to emigrants this advantage 
over the Upper province, that land 
there is cheaper: cleared land may be 
had there, for about what forest ground 
would cost in the Upper province. 
The climate, it is true, is more severe, 
and it exhibits the greater terror of 
French tenures ; these circumstances, 
together with the feeling that they 
should be living amongst foreigners 
have, perhaps, too much influence in 
scaring off our emigrants to Upper 
Canada. The French Canadians are 
a most engaging people—simple, ho- 
nest, courteous, with the good man- 
ners and usages of the ancien regime. 
They are, however, indolent, and con- 
sequently poor. Still all these have 
enough, and all seem happy. The ha- 
bitant, or French Canadian farmer, 
envies no one, as, surrounded by his 
family he joins his dark-ey ed daughters 
and their sw ains, in singing their pro- 
vince air, “ La Claire Fontaine.” 

In Lower Canada, the traveller is 
struck by the motley appearance of 
the population—French, Indian, and 
half-cast Indian-French. In Upper 
Canada all are English or Anglo-Cel- 
tic, with occasionally some wandering 
Indians. When we consider the great 
population now living in comfort in 
Upper Canada—their wealth, com- 
merce, and resources, and remember 
that fifty years ago there was not per- 
haps a single Englishman in all its fo- 
rests, we may well wonder at the rapid 
advancement of this province. The 
number of emigrants has ‘in some 
years amounted to 37,000, in some to 
40,000; but so vast are the districts 
of wild land that these numbers are at 
once absorbed, and “ the cry is still 
they come,” Upper Canada is empha- 
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tically the poor man’s land ; a labourer 
landing in Montreal iscertain at once of 
being employed, and with industry and 
an axe, may in a short time make him- 
self independent. On the other hand, 
speaking in reference, not to com- 
merce, but only to land, it is not a 
country in which the wealthier thrive. 
The failures are so frequent that it has 
become a common saying there, that 
in Upper Canada “ the poor grow rich, 
and the rich poor.” 

We have already given some account 
of Quebec; we shall now add a brief 
description of Montreal, lately made 
the chief city of the united provinces. 
It is built on the southern shore of a 
fertile island, about thirty miles long, 
and ten broad :— 


* At eight o'clock in the morning we 
were beside the wharf at Montreal: it 
is of great extent, reaching nearly a 
mile up the river, and very solid, built 
of handsome cut stone. It is broad and 
convenient for purposes of commerce ; 
vessels of five hundred tons can 
charge their cargoes there. Immediate- 
ly above the town, the rapids of La- 
chene forbid farther navigation. The 
city extends along the river nearly two 
miles, the depth being about one half 
the length. ‘The public buildings are 
calculated for what the place is to be, 
at present being, perhaps, too large 
and numerous in proportion, though 
fifty thousand inhabitants dwell around 
them. The neighbouring quarries fur- 
nish abundant materials for the archi- 
tect, and the new shops and streets are 
very showy. The French Cathedral is 
the | argest building in the new world: 
its proportions are faulty, but it is, ne- 
vertheless, a grand mass of masonry ; 
ten thousand people can kneel at the 
same time in prayer within its walls. 
The town is well lighted and kept very 
clean, full of bustle, life, and activity, 
—handsome equipages, gay dresses, and 
military uniforms. Many rows of good 
houses of cut stone are springing up in 
the suburbs, and there is a look of so- 
lidity about everything, pleasing to the 
English eye. Some of the best parts of 
the town are still deformed by a few 
old and mean buildings, but as the leases 
fall in, and improvements continue, 
they will soon disappear. . 

«Montreal would be considered a 
very handsome town in England, and 
in bustle, and activity, far surpasses 
any one of its size there ; the wharves, 
hotels, shops, baths, are also much 
finer. It possesses quite a metropoli- 
tan appearance, and no doubt it will, 
ere long, be the capital of a great coun- 
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try. Few towns in the world have pro- 
gressed so rapidly in size, beauty, con- 
venience, and population, within the 
last few years ; and at this present time, 
its commerce is in a most prosperous 
condition. You see in it all the energy 
and enterprize of an American city, 
with the solidity of an English one. The 
removal hitherto of the seat of govern- 
ment from Quebee and Kingston has, 
of course, given it a considerable im- 
eps of prosperity at their expense ; 

ut it is still more indebted to its excel- 
lent commercial position, and the energy 
of its inhabitants.”—Hochelaga, vol. i. 
pp. 205-8. 


It is doubtful whether the choice of 
Montreal, as the capital of Canada, in 
preference to Quebec, was judicious. 
The great objection to it is its vicinity 
to the United States, and that, in the 
event of a war with then, it is, as is 
remarked in the work from which we 
have just given an extract, the first 
point of attack which presents itself, 
and it is difficult of defence. Quebec, 
on the other hand, is secure. There 
was, however, more of commercial 
energy in Montreal, and its commu- 
nications are better. 

We have already observed that the 
great feature in the geography of Ca- 
nada are its water communications. 
We may add, that in regard to its cli- 
mate, the great fact is, that it is 
cold. The winters there are as severe 
as in St. Petersburgh or Moscow; 
‘and while,” says Sir Francis Head, 
“‘the inhabitant of the Mediterranean 
is wearing cotton or other light cloth- 
ing, the inhabitant of the very same 
latitude in the New World is to be 
found either huddled close to a stove 
hot enough to burn his eyes out, or 
muffled up in furs, with all sorts of 
contrivances to preserve the very nose 
on his face, and the ears on his head, 
from being frozen.” Sir Francis Head 
has a theory on the present severity 
and future amelioration of the cli- 
mate of North America, which is, we 
have no doubt, correct, but which we 
commend to the attention of our read- 
ers as affording a good example of his 
very peculiar style of observing, as 
well as of writing—of that happiness 
of manner which lends 4 fascination to 
the most ordinary or to the most re- 
pulsive topics—to the well-known sub- 
ject of the weather, to even the 
tainted theme of angry politics. The 
vapour which in northern countries is 
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condensed into snow is, he says, “as 
much a stranger to the land on which 
it is reposing, as a Laplander is who 
lands at Lisbon, or, as in England, a 
pauper is who enters a parish in which 
he is not entitled to a settlement; and 
therefore, just as the parish officers, 
under authority of the law, vigorously 
proceed to eject the pauper, so does 
nature proceed to eject the cold 
that has taken temporary possession 
of the land to which it does not owe 
its birth.” The air, warmed by the 
sun, melts the snow, and absorbs a 
portion of the cold, and the wind, 
bringing with it a new atmosphere, 
completes the operation. But while 
sun and wind are, in other countries, 
producing this effect, there is in North 
America one great physical obstruc- 
tion to the proceeding :— 


“* The interminable forest, through 
the boughs and branches of which the 
descending snow falls, until, reaching 
the ground, it remains hidden from the 
sun and protected from the wind; and 
thus every day’s snow adds to the accu- 
mulation until the whole region is con- 
verted into an almost boundless ice- 
house, from which there slowly but con- 
tinually arises, like a mist from the 
ground, a stratum of cold air, which 
the north-west prevailing wind wafts 
over the south, and which freezes every- 
thing in its way.” 


To counteract these influences, and 
reclaim the climate, there are two ac- 
tive agencies at work, from neither of 
which much would, at first sight, be 
anticipated ; one is the settler’s axe. 


** Now, it is curious to reflect that 
while every back-woodsman in Ame- 
rica is occupying himself, as he thinks, 
solely for his own interest, in clear- 
ing his location, every tree—which fall- 
ing under his axe, admits a patch of 
sunshine to the earth—in an infinite 
small degree softens and ameliorates the 
climate of the vast continent around 
him ; and yet, as the portion of cleared 
land in North America, compared with 
that which remains uncleared, has been 
said scarcely to exceed that which the 
seams of a coat bear to the whole gar- 
ment, it is evident, that although the 
assiduity of the Anglo-Saxon race has, 
no doubt, affected the climate of North 
America, the axe is too weak an instru- 
ment to produce any important change.’ 


The other, apparently more feeble, 
but far more efficacious agents, are 
little flies; these are to reclaim the 
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climate of the vast continent of North 
America :— 


‘The manner in which they uncon- 
sciously perform this important duty is 
as follows :— 

“‘They sting, bite, and torment the 
wild animals to such a degree, that, es- 
pecially in the summer, the poor crea- 
tures, like those in Abyssinia described 
by Bruce, become almost in a state of 
distraction, and to get rid of their as- 
sailants, whenever the forest happened 
to be on fire, they rushed to the smoke, 
instinctively knowing quite well that the 
flies would be unable t to follow them there. 

“The wily Indian, observing these 
movements, shrew dly perceived ‘that by 
setting fire to the forest, the flies would 
drive to him his game, instead of his be- 
ing obliged to trail i in search of it; and the 
experiment having proved eminently suc- 
cessful, the Indians for many years have 
been, and still are, in the habit of burn- 
ing tracts of wood so immense, that, 
from very high and scientific authority, 
I have been informed, that the amount 
of land thus burned under the influence 
of the flies, has exceeded many millions 
of acres, and that it has been, and still 


is, materially changing the climate of 


North America !’ 


The flies are not only altering the 
climate, but they are changing the te- 
nants of the land :— 


* Although the game, to avoid the 
stings of their tiny assailants, came 
from distant regions to the smoke, and 
therein fall from the arrows and rifles 
of their human foes, yet the burning of 
the forest destroys the rabbits and small 
game, as well as ‘the young of the larger 
game; and, therefore, just as brandy and 
whiskey for a short time raises the 
spirits of the drunkard, but eventually 
leave him pale, melancholy, and deject- 
ed, so does this vicious, improvident 
mode of poaching game for a short time 
fatten, but eventually afflict with famine 
all those who have engaged in it; and 
thus, for instance, the Beaver Indians, 
who, forty years ago, were a powerful 
and numerous tribe, are now reduced to 
less than one hundred men, who can 
hardly find wild animals enough to keep 
themselves alive—in short, the red 
population is diminishing in the same 
ratio as the destruction of the 
and wool buffalo, on which their fore- 
fathers had subsisted; and as every 
traveller, as well as trader, in those va- 
rious regions, confirms these statements, 
how wonderful is the dispensation of the 
Almighty, under which, by the simple 
agency of flies, not only is the North 
Ameriean continent undergoing a pro- 
cess which, with other causes, will as- 


moose 
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similate its climate with that of Europe, 
but that the Indians themselves are clear- 
ing and preparing their own country for 
the reception of another race, who will 
hereafter gaze at the remains of the elk, 
the bear, and the beaver, with the same 
feelings of astonishment with which si- 
milar vestiges are discovered in Europe 
—the monuments of a state of existence 
that has passed away!”—The Emigrant, 
pp. 8, 9. 


«The Emigrant” is, in its very 
framework, a singular production, com- 
bining tale, and travel, and politics, 
all, however, made to harmonize, all 
rendered delightful, by the magic of 
style. Never before was a pamphlet 
so formed to be popular—so sure to 
make its way to all circles—to library 
and circulating library, and even to 
precincts usually safe from politics—to 
our rich saloons—where, on brocaded 
couch, and lit from ormolu, the youth- 
ful beauty, as she reads, may be seen 
to smile, to weep, and, while told of 
men who wronged the loyal and the 
brave, of « Perfidious monarchy, the 
Sriend of its enemies, and the enemy of 
its friends,” almost to assume the un- 
wonted aspect of a frown. 

Sir Francis Head says, that “as the 
common crow is made up of a small 
lump of carrion and two or three hands- 
ful of feathers,” so is his volume “ com- 
posed of political history, buoyed up 
by a few light sketches, solely written 
to make a dull subject fly.” The 
sketches are all attractive, have the 
humour of Goldsmith, with more than 
the pathos of Sterne. Our favourites 
are “ The Emigrant’s Lark” and “ Ser- 
jeant Neill;” but we verily believe 
that the ex-governor could not write 
a page which the world would think 
dull, or anything that would not « fly ;”” 
and as an instance of the talent for im- 
parting liveliness to matter which is in 
its nature very grave, we refer to his 
account of the interview with Mr. 
Bidwell, who was implicated in the 
rebellion in Upper Canada, which was 
put down by Sir Francis Head, and 
who, thoughtful of the penalties of 
high treason, fled to the States, where 
he publicly abjured his allegiance to 
England. This fortunate gentleman 
was, by the directions of the Home 
Government, advanced to the Bench 
in Canada, while Sir Francis was re- 
called ; ‘‘in short,” says the latter, 


* The man recovered from the bite~ 
The dog it was that died!” 
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ANTHOLOGIA HIBERNICA.—NO, I. 


Courteous Reader, 


- In the course of our wanderings through the Gardens of Northern Lite. 
rature, wherein, among much that is fragrant and blooming beyond aught to be 
met with elsewhere, 


“ The hemlock, and henbane, and darnel rank,” 


are too often suffered to flourish in unchecked luxuriance, it has occasionally 
occurred to us that we might perhaps be as gracefully, if not as profitably, em- 
ployed in looking at home,” and culling the simple Poetical Wild-flowers of 
our own dear Mother-land. 

The idea came over us from time to time rather as an impression than as a 
thought. By degrees, however, it assumed, if we may so speak, form and sym- 
metry. It grew to be an opinion, and in a short time afterwards deepened and 
settled down into a conviction. 

In confessing so much, it might appear to thee, Reader, as though we had 
acted the part of a waiter on Apollo, who takes rank, we presume, as the Pro- 
vidence of Poets. But in so judging thou wouldst be mistaken. We copy no 
man. We follow in the track of none. Our labours—inferior as we cheer- 
fully admit them to be—are altogether peculiar to ourself and our own tastes. 
At the same time we will not deny that the great and general impulse given to 
the Irish mind of late has exercised its legitimate influence over us. Slender 
as our talents are, we have become exceedingly desirous to dedicate them hence- 
forward exclusively to the service of our country. For that country—and we 
now express ourselves merely in reference to its literature—we see a new era 
approaching. Ireland has been 


‘* for a certain term doomed to walk the night” 


of tribulation and ignorance. But that “night is far spent,” and “the day is 
at hand.” The better time is coming—approaching with chariot-like speed. 
The dawning of a new era is heralded by many a rising star and gilded cloud. 
And hereafter, Courteous Reader, when Ireland shall have re-assumed her place 
among the nations, it surely cannot fail to be a peace-offering both to thy manes 
and ours, that we, both of us in our day, in some sort contributed towards the 
glorious event of her regeneration. 

As the result, therefore, of our speculations and meditations, we have ven- 
tured to commence a series of articles on our native Gaelic poets. The plan 
upon which we propose to proceed will develope itself in the course of our 
labours. We make no pretensions to either chronological or topographical 
order, but shall avail ourself of whatever materiel comes to hand, regardless of 
the time or the place that may have given it birth. It is, we think, for this 
generation to gather and collect—for the next to arrange and classify. 

And with these sentiments, Courteous Reader, we cordially, as far as we are 
personally concerned, bid thee farewell. 

J. C. M. 


Towarps the close of the seventeenth century, or about the opening of the 
eighteenth, a class of poets of a much higher order generally than their 
predecessors began to appear in Ireland. Among these we notice the sub- 
ject of the following brief sketch :— 

John O’Tuomy was born at Croome, in Limerick, in the year 1706. Like 
many of his poetical brethren, he was a self-educated man. Availing him- 
self of the few slender advantages which the country at that period afforded 
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as means of acquiring instruction, he gradually mastered the Greek and Latin 
languages, and made himself tolerably conversant with the current literature, 
such as it was, of his time. His poverty, however, and the fatal operation of 
those statutes which proclaimed the teacher a felon, and denounced the acqui- 
sition of knowledge as a crime, at length compelled him to discontinue his 
studies, and he was thrown amid the work-day scenes of the world, to battle his 
way through them as best he might. He married, and, going to Limerick, es- 
tablished himself there as a vintner ; but, as might have been expected from a 
man of his tastes and habits, was not very prosperous in his business. To high 
and low, moneyed and penniless, his door was alike open; and over it was 
painted, in Brobdignagian characters, the truly [rish quatrain :— 


“* Nil faghnac gan fabhaltas air uaisle gaoidheal, 
Brathair de’n dréim-ghlic na suairc fhear groidhe, 
A g-cas go m-beidheadh laithreach gan luach na dighe, 
Na go bhfuil mile failte ag Séaghan O’Tuama réime.” 


‘* Travel-tired wayfarers all, of the blood of the noble Gael, 
Patriots, poets, and friends, fond of a glass and a laugh, 
Whether you have or have not the cash to pay for your ale, 
Tuomy welcomes you here, and that with a heart and a half!” 


His house in a short time became the rendezvous of all the bards, and 
seanachies of Munster, who erected it into a sort of club, half literary, and— 
speaking more Hibernico—three-fourths political. Included in this muster, among 
others, were Edmond Wall, Andrew M‘Curtin, the historian and scholar, and 
the rather notorious Andrew M‘Grath, surnamed the Mangaire Sugach (Jovial 
Pedlar), two of whose poems we shall by-and-by present to our readers. Here 
wit lightened and logic thundered—here liquor flowed, and the affairs of the 
nation were settled, unsettled, and resettled ; but here, alas! also the “ circulat- 
ing medium” developed itself almost exclusively under the form of pewter, which 
circulated perhaps a little too often. The natural consequence of such a mode 
of housekeeping was not to be evaded. There issued from the kitchen the la- 
mentation of a Prophetess of Evil—another Cassandra—even the femme Tuomy, 
who, observing that her husband permitted the debts due to him for liquids to re- 
main unliquidated, continually announced to him his approaching bankruptcy. The 
course of events verified the prediction, and the poet was left without a shilling. 
He was forced to enter service, and hired himself as man-of-all-work to a person 
of the name of Quaid, who himself held but the situation of farm-steward on 
the estate of a Limerick landed proprietor. In this situation he remained for 
some years ; but his vicissitudes thenceforward, though numerous, were of such 
a uniform character that we need not trace them further. His death occurred 
in the year 1775; and his remains were attended to the grave-yard of Croome 
by almost all the poets of Munster. Tuomy bore a high character for integrity 
and kindheartedness ; and the site of his residence in Mungrit-street, Limerick, 
is still pointed out to the tourist as a spot that will ever be hallowed by the 
memory of a patriot, philanthropist, and poet. 

As a specimen of his genius, we select from his poems the following “ Jacobite 
Relic,” promising to carry on the series, from time to time, as our opportunities 
may enable us :— 


Bulge of the Bards! 


I, 


Pulse of the Bards! ... and throbbest thou no more? 
Pulse of the Bards! ... oh, whither hast thou fled? 
Pulse of the Bards!... dost thou sleep ?—art thou dead— 
That thou burnest not now as of yore ? 
Oh! for Erin, for Erin, my spirit is in bondage long ! 





Pulse of the Bards. 


il. 


Lonesome and sad,... and weariful I pine. 
Poets are no more, . . . and Storyists are mute. 
Nought is ever heard . . . through tale, or lay, or lute, 
Of the Youth of the old kingly line. 
Oh! for Erin, for Erin, my spirit lies in bondage long ! 


IT, 


Stands the Hero still. . . the foremost in the strife ? 
Doth his flashing glaive . . . still hew the tyrants down, 
Hew the tyrants down . . . who robbed him of his crown, 

And would now fain rob him of his life ? 

Oh! for Erin, for Erin, my spirit pines in bondage long ! 


IV. 
Yes !—and lo, he comes. . . with his gallant loyal band, 
Men of dauntless hearts . . . of souls that never bent. 
Rise, ye Poets all. . . and trumpet the event! 
Let the news resound through the land! 
Oh! for Erin, for Erin, my spirit pines in bondage long! 


v. 

Philip* and King James... I see them in full sail 
Tow'rds our trodden land! ... Their fleets already sweep, 
Thunderous in might. . . across the heaving Deep, 

And will soon reach green Innisfail ! 

Oh! for Erin, for Erin, my spirit pines in bondage long ! 


vi. 


Philip and King James... will scatter and destroy 
Wide and far the churls. . . of the sullen Saxon tongue. 
Oh! the Gaelic race... shall once again grow young, 

And their Bards shout pzans of joy ! 

Oh! for Erin, for Erin, my spirit pines in bondage long ! 


VII. 


Mother of the Saints! ... oh, help us in this hour— 
Strike our tyrants down... and bless our cause anew! 
Give us back our Bards... and elevate the True 

Old Church to its once proud power! 

Oh, for Erin, for Erin, my spirit pines in bondage long ! 


VIII. 


Oh! that glorious day . . . when, with joyous heart and brow, 
High and Low shall meet . . . at the banquet without dread, 
Safely in the land! ... May the craven lose his head 

Who would shrink from the battle-field now ! 

Oh, for Erin, for Erin, my spirit pines in bondage long ! 


Our excellent friend, James Hardiman, has quoted in the notes to Vol. II. of 
his “Trish Minstrelsy,” some verses of the celebrated “ Boatman’s Hymn,” 
which is, or once was, a particular favourite with the fishermen on the western 
coast of Ireland. We here give a translation of the entire, premising that some 





* Philip V., King of Spain. 
For a former version of this poem—very excellent in its way—we would refer 
the reader to the Dublin University Magazine, Vol. 1V., November, 1834. 
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critics are of opinion that the last verse does not properly belong to the original 
hymn, but was added by some strange hand. 


Che Boatman’s Hymn. 


I 


O my gallant, gallant bark, 
Oft, a many a day, and oft, 
When the stormy skies above are dark, 
And the surges foam aloft, 
Dost thou ride, 
In thy pride, 
O’er the swelling bosom of the sea; 
Though lightning flash, 
And thunder crash, 
Still, my royal bark, they daunt not thee! 
Yeo ho, Yeo ho! 
The bar is full, the tide runs high, 
So! ready hand and steady eye, 
And merrily we go! 


Il, 


Dazzling white, like Woman’s hand, 
Shine thy sails, all pure from stain ; 
From the golden orient Indian land, 
Came they hither o’er the main. 
Far and fast, 
Through the blast, 
Let them bear thee, thou Triumphant One! 
Thou hast no fear 
Of peril near ; 
Thou art blithe as though the bright sun shone! 
Yeoho! Yeo ho! 
The bar is full—the tide runs high— 
Ho! needful hand and heedful eye, 
And cheerily we go! 


Il. 
The Boatman apostrophizes the Cliff of Dalan. 


Dark Dalan! Colossal cliff! 
Many an age hath scarred thy face : 
Tell me, hast thou yet beheld a skiff 
Rivalling mine for speed or grace 
Ever sweep 
O’er the Deep ? 
Hast thou seen my darling’s match ere now ? 
Has bird of wing so bright 
E’er sped along her flight 
Under the broad shadow of thy brow ? 
Yeo ho! Yeo ho! 
The bar is full—the tide runs high— 
So! ready hand and steady eye, 
And merrily we go ! 


IV. 
The Cliff of Dalén replies to the Boatman. 


True! from years of earliest Eld, 
Here, unshaken, have I stood ; 





The Boatman’s Hymn. 


And, both noon and night, have oft beheld 
Million tempests lash yon flood, 
And have seen 
O’er its green 
Breast a many a noble galley float, 
But none, I frankly own, 
Whose glory is not thrown 
Into shade beside thy queenly boat! 
Yeo ho! Yeo ho! 
The bar is full—the tide runs high— 
Now ! needful hand, and heedful eye, 
And cheerily you go! 


V. 


A second but much slighter skiff is seen advancing in the opposite direction; and 
the steersman cries out— 


Oh, great Gop in Heaven above! 
What grand craft is this I see ? 
By Thy mercy, LORD, and by Thy love, 
Save me in this jeopardy ! 
Save my frail 
Feeble sail !— 
See, she now bears down on me direct ! 
Oh, how shall I escape ? 
Oh, whither can I shape 
My lone course? GOD shield me and protect! 
Yeo ho! Yeo ho! 
The bar is full—the tide runs high— 
O, Lorp! be with me—Lorp! be nigh! 
Or down I surely go! 


We have already alluded to Andrew M‘Grath. Before we submit to the 
reader the two poems we have selected from his well-stocked budget of song, we 
may as well mention a few particulars with respect to his life and character. 

Andrew M‘Grath was, in one word, a scamp. A man of more graceless 
habits, perhaps, never dipped pen in inkstand. He was a native of Clare, or, as 
some affirm, Limerick, and flourished, or rather decayed, about the middle 
of the last century. His “ profession” was nominally that of a hedge-school- 
master ; but as his vacations were somewhat numerous, it happened that he was 
less frequently to be found behind his hedge than behind a pedlar’s box, chiefly 
stocked with soft goods for the softer sex, with which he was accustomed to 
traverse the counties of the south. A rover’s life is not always exactly the 
most moral ; and M‘Grath’s was, in every sense of the word, that of a thorough- 
paced vagabond. His libertinism he himself avows in lines not less remarkable 
for their brazen shamelessness than their ease and playful grace :— 


** Dearcaim le dail céilian agus meallaim maighdean, 
An canna go hair ditigaim agus dram le hintin ; 
Gach dranaire dar nach Gmhal dam bainim raince as; 
San Mangaire Sagach siud mar chathan aimsir.” 


“ Draining gallons, methers, noggins, glasses, 
Turning into strumpets wives and lasses, 
When folk snub me, trouncing the jack-asses, 
So your Merry Andrew’s life-time passes.” 


We look in vain through his pages for any of those vigorous and indignant 
outbursts of spirit so often to be met with in the majority of our native poets. 
How, in truth, could we expect to find them ? He had burdened his better Muse 
with his conscience, and no wonder that she sank under the oppressiveness of the 
load. That, however, he by no means lacked poetical power, is certain. 
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There is extant a fine song of his to the air of Cailin deas criidte na mbo, 
which we shall probably give, with two or three others nearly as excellent, in 
our next paper. But, in general, he wanted enthusiasm, and that true tran- 
quil perception of the Beautiful which a life led according to the rules of the 
Divine Law alone can confer on Man. The poems we transcribe here are ex- 
amples in point; and while we cannot but admire their harmony and free- 
dom from the ordinary trammels of versification, it still appears to us as if 
even their best passages were but maudlin and puling attempts to supply, by 
an affectation of piety, the absence of that heroic tone, that elevation of spirit, 
without which Poetry is but a name, and its life nothing better than mere arti- 
ficiality and appearance. 



































Neither One Ching nor C’other. 


I. 
Oh, my love, see and pity 
My desolate plight! 
I am on the shughraun,*—and the move,—day and night 
I am hunted from country to city, 
The Church, my own mother, 
Opines I must go to Old Nick for a home, 
For she vows that I'm neither for England nor Rome, 
Neither One thing nor T’other. 





Il, 


The Parson looks knowing, 
And talks about “ rogues,” 
And of “ sculkers that foot it in al/ people’s brogues, 
To get share of what spoil may be going.” 
** There’s Luther—and Gother” 
Quoth he, “but, if your creed be worth an old song, 
Shame the devil—speak truth—say to which you belong, 
And be One thing or T’other.” 


Ill. 


Or he threatens—preferring 
Such bluster to blar- 
ney—to have me hauled up some fine day to the bar, 

As I’m neither fish, flesh, nor red herring. 

And then, waxing wrother, 

He bids me beware of the gallows-tree cord, 
Since I “ chuse to be neither for Baal nor the Lord, 
Neither One thing nor T’other.” 





Iv. 
*Tis the same with the Priest ; he 
Too wishes me “ hung,” 
For he says I bewitch the colleens with my tongue, 
Though my talk is all « windy and yeasty,” 
And myself “a mere frother, 
A rhymester, a gamester, a hangabone thief— 
With a double-faced phiz, and a hybrid belief, 
Neither One thing nor T’other.” 





* Seachrén is a phrase of a nature peculiar to the Irish language. A man who 
is on the seachran is rather shabby than positively poor. He sneaks through by- 
lanes in an elbowless coat, and breakfasts at an uncertain hour and place in the 
afternoon, on a pennyworth of bread, a red herring, and a tumbler of porter. 
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an 


Neither One Thing nor T° otht?. 


Ve 
In vain do I reason 
That no love of Truth 
Should lead one of his cloth to assault a poor youth, 
That even wrong thoughts are no treason, 
And more—that a brother 
Of Mankind should hardly be left in the lurch, 
On the ground that he kneels both in chapel and church, 
And is This, That, and T’other. 


vi. 
His knock-me-down answer 
Is always the same— 
That I’ve long been a knave, without conduct or shame, 
And with conscience corrupt as a cancer. 
So he bids me not bother 
His ears with my balderdash triplets and tropes, 
Since I'll neither enlist under Harries* nor Popes, 
Nor be One thing nor T’other. 


VIt. 
I yield to my betters— 
Of course I am wrong ; 
Yet, think of King David!—and Paul, who so long 
Went about, putting Christians in fetters. 
Why folk should be lother 
To-day to absolve a poor mortal from crime 


Than of old I can’t guess—though I do grant that I’m 
Neither Paul nor—the Other. 


VIII. 


Is any course left me ? 
I sadly fear not! 
The choice of a faith for myself is a lot 
Of which Fate and my faults have bereft me. 
I’m like to no other! 
I must seek for some sect whose adherents don’t care 
A potato what garb one’s religion may wear, 
Whether This, That, or T’other. 


IX. 
’T wont do to join Calvin, 
Or Arius’s crew, 
For each damns the other. I think I'll turn Jew, 
And perhaps I may then find a salve in 
The doubts I now smother. 
Alas! tis ill jesting with such a grave theme, 
For, certes, one ought to be, or, at least, seem 


Either One thing or T’other. 


x. 


THE SUMMING UP. 
O, GOD! Thou who savest 

All much-loving souls ! 

Look down on a wretch with whom no one condoles ! 
Aforetime Thou freely forgavest 





* The allusion here is to Henry VIII., the first English monarch, as our readers 
are aware, who contested the Pope’s supremacy. 
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A recreant brother, 
Saint Peter, his backsliding, when he became 
A penitent—now forgive me for the same, 
For, Lord! I am another. 


Havetvell to the Mata, 


I. 


Farewell, farewell, oh! my bosom’s best farewells, 
To Maig of the berries, the boughs, and the bowers, 
Of the steeds and the jewels, the roses and the dells, 
And the grand old regal towers ! 
Farewell ! 
Alas! alas! how lost am I! 
Without help, without hope, without friends, without treasure, 
And thorough-pierced with arrows from Fate’s laden quiver, 
I wander lone, I pine, I die, 
Without health, without wealth, without life, without pleasure, 
Since I left mine own Maig River ! 


Il. 


Farewell, for ever, to its high heroic youth, 
To its poets and its priests, its wise men and lords, 
The Fearless and the Frank, the abhorrers of untruth, 
The utterers of blandest words ! 
Farewell! 
Alas! alas! how lost am I! 
Without help, without hope, without friends, without treasure, 
Without succour, without solace, but from life’s Great Giver, 
I wander lone, I pine, I die, 
Without health, without wealth, without Life, without pleasure, 
Since I left the green Maig River ! 


Ill, 


Farewell to its lasses, the fairest of the Fair— 
To their smiles, all as lightsome as a May-morning’s rays— 
Their gay gait of gladness, their long flaxen hair, 
Their arch, irresistible ways ! 
Farewell! 
Alas! alas! how lost am I! 
I loved them all-too-well in my days of youth and folly ; 
But movrone / twas no wonder that I never could deliver 
My soul from charms that few could fly, 
When, even still, I play the swain with many a Kate and Molly, 


Though I'm far from the green Maig River. 


Iv. 
And farewell, above all, to the fond-loving One 
The ripe-lipped, the mild, without guile, without art, 
Who met me on the mountain-top a weary while agone! 
Oh, lost, lost pulse of my heart, 
Farewell! 
Alas! alas! how sad am I! 
Were we now to meet anew, after long and loveless years, 
Tis mournfully she'd feel such a greeting as I'd give her ! 
’Tis mournfully myself I sigh 
To think how heaved her bosom, and how fast gushed her tears, 
When we parted by the green Maig River ! 





Farewell to the Mazg. 


v. 
Lost life of my heart! I forsook thee too soon— 
And meet was my guerdon, and bitter is my woe— 
For, ever since, alone and lost, by night and by noon, 
I stray without chart, high and low. 
Farewell! 
Alas! alas! how spent am I! 
I recline, with drooping head, on some deserted rock, 
Like Prometheus of old, with his vulture at my liver, 
And barren hours on hours roll by, 
As I muse upon the memories that now so darkly mock 
My dreams by the green Maig River! 


VI. 
Or, I trudge it up to town, in a mad mood of mind, 
To try and have again what I’d once have called a “ spree ; 
But on every such occasion the girls appear as blind 
As the males are lynx-eyed to see! 
That’s well ! 
A luckless varlet sure am I! 
But when an omadhaun has lavished money on the sex, 
Till he hasn't got a stiver to jingle on a stiver, 
His friends begin to wonder why 
He don’t lodge out of town! There are far more ugly wrecks 
Than those on the shores of Maig River! 
Vil. 
And, talking about friends, ’tis with sorrow I must say 
That, somehow, or the other, they and I never meet ; 
They are always, when I see them, strolling up some other way, 
Or down some opposite street ! 
Tis well, 
But rather curious in my eye, 
For, as I’ve said already, I am partial to stravaguing.* 
No matter! I have always been an out-and-out forgiver. 
I sometimes think their conduct shy 
And shabby—but the thing is one I never dream of plaguing 
Myself with beside the Maig River. 


THE SUMMING UP. 


To sum up all in all, I shall make but one remark— 
I'm glad the sagartst please to take my case into their hands, 
For, the man they do not guide is but a bandbox of an ark, 
Blown about by the storms and sands. 
All’s well! 
I trust that brighter days are nigh ; 
And now, for one bold throw, for, to plunge into the wave 
Is better than to dawdle by its chilly brink, and shiver— 
But, if the devil’s in the dice, 1 can but seek a grave 
By the side of the green Maig River ! 


Let us now try our hand on a love-song. It has often been remarked, that to 
express in words of the simplest pathos, feelings of the deepest grief, one must 
have recourse to the Irish language : and certainly the touching melody and ten- 
derness of this little piece would seem to bear out the truth of the assertion. We 
have not been able to discover the name of its author :— 


* Rambling about without any definite object. 
+ Priests. 













I. 


Lonely from my home I come, 
To cast myself upon your tomb, 
And to weep. 
Lonely from my lonesome home, 
My lonesome house of grief and gloom, 
Where I keep 
Vigil often all night long, 
For your dear, dear sake, 
Praying many a prayer so wrong 
That my heart would break ! 


Il. 


Gladly, O my blighted flower, 
Sweet Apple of my bosom’s Tree, 
Would I now 
Stretch me in your dark death-bower 
Beside your corpse, and lovingly 
Kiss your brow. 
But we’ll meet ere many a day, 
Never more to part, 
For ev’n now I feel the clay 
Gathering round my heart. 


Ii. 


In my soul doth darkness dwell, 
And through its dreary winding caves 
Ever flows, 
Ever flows with moaning swell, 
One ebbless Flood of many Waves, 
Which are Woes. 
Death, love, has me in his lures, 
But that grieves not me, 
So my ghost may meet with yours 
On yon moon-loved lea. 


Iv. 
When the neighbours near my cot 
Believe me sunk in slumber deep, 
I arise— 
For, oh! ’tis a weary lot 
This watching aye, and wooing sleep 
With hot eyes— 
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I arise, and seek your grave, 
And pour forth my tears ; 
While the winds that nightly rave, 
Whistle in mine ears. 


Vv. 


Often turns my memory back 
To that dear evening in the dell, 
When we twain 
Sheltered by the sloe-bush black, 
Sat, laughed, and talked, while thick 
sleet fell, 
And cold rain. 
Thanks to Gop! no guilty leaven 
Dashed our childish mirth. 
You rejoice for this in Heaven, 
I not less on Earth! 


vI. 


Love! the priests feel wroth with me 
To find I shrine your image still 
In my breast, 
Since you are gone eternally, 
And your fair frame lies in the chill 
Grave at rest; 
But true Love outlives the shroud, 
Knows nor check nor change, 
And beyond Time’s World of Cloud 
Still must reign and range. 


VII. 
Well may now your kindred mourn 
The threats, the wiles, the cruel arts, 
They long tried 
On the childthey left forlorn ! 
They broke the tenderest heart of 
hearts, 
And she died. 
Curse upon the love of Show! 
Curse on Pride and Greed! 
They would wed you “ high”—and woe! 
Here behold their meed ! 








The sentiment of vengeance, however, perhaps even more than that of love, 
finds ready and thrilling echo in that power of emphatic denunciation almost 
peculiar to the impassioned Gael. As our concluding piece, for the present, we 
shall give an example in point, in a somewhat celebrated keen on one of the O’Sul- 
livan Bears of the last century (Muircheartach Oge). The fate of this chieftain 
(if we may so call him) was a very melancholy one. Disaffected, like most of the na- 
tive Irish of the age, to the Hanoverian dynasty, he had for some time occupied 
himself in raising recruits (or “‘ Wild Geese,” as they were termed) for the French 
service, ata period (1756) when Great Britainand France were at war. Information 
of this proceeding on his part having reached one Mr. Puxley, a stanch loyalist of 
this neighbourhood, that gentleman gave notice of it to the authorities, who, how- 
ever, did not think it prudent to interfere on the occasion. But the O'Sullivan 
had received an insult which his proud spirit could ill brook, and he shortly after- 
wards avenged himself on the informer by shooting him dead on the public highway, 
as he was proceeding to church. ‘This outrage was of too heinous an order to be 
overlooked, and a warrant was accordingly issued for the apprehension of the 
murderer. Nothing daunted, O'Sullivan immediately put his house into a 
state of defence, and might perhaps have continued for an indefinite period to set 
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the law at defiance, had not one of his own domestics, a man of the name of 
Scully, been prevailed on by a bribe to damp all the gunpowder in the house, and 
thus render the fire-arms useless. His only resource now was flight; but, in 
attempting to scale the garden wall, he received a mortal wound, and of course 
fell at once into the hands of his enemies, who gave him the coup de grace on the 
spot. He was then stripped naked, and was towed, by means of a rope attached 
to a boat, from Bearhaven to the harbour of Cork; and here his head was 
severed from his body, and impaled in front of the county gaol. The keen on 
the occasion of his death is supposed to have been originally sung by his nurse, 
who, we may presume, saw nothing in his crime but an act essential to the vin- 
dication of his own honour. 


Heen on the Death of ©’ FSulliban Bear, 


I. 


In Ivéra there is darkness, 
Darkness, darkness ; 
In Ivéra there is darkness, 
And the laughing dancers’ tread, 
And joyous music and the voice of Song 
Are heard no more; the day it weareth long, 
For O'Sullivan lies dead, 
Dead in stiffest starkness, 
Stiffest starkness! 


Il. 
Oh, the false, false traitor, Scully! 
Scully, Scully! 
Oh, the false, false traitor, Scully ! 
He who should have helped his chief, 
He basely sold him !—basely sold the good 
Great man to whom he owed his life and blood. 
Perfidy beyond belief! 
Gop requite him fully ! 
Well and fully! 


Ill. 


Oh, may all Earth’s blackest evils, 
Evils, evils, 

Oh, may all earth’s blackest evils 
Haunt him on life’s briary path! 

May sickness waste him to and through the bone! 

And, when he stands before Gon’s Judgment-throne, 
May that just Gop, in his wrath, 

Give him up to devils! 

Up to devils ! 


IV. 


Never will we, oh no! never, 
Never, never, 
Never will we, oh, no! never 
Pardon him who thus could sell 
His generous Chief to death and foul disgrace ! 
May Heaven's fair light grow black upon his face! 
May the burning marl of Hell 
Be his bed for ever! 
Bed for ever! 
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v. 
Didst thou fall by sword and slaughter, 
Slaughter, slaughter, 
Had they slain thee in fair slaughter, 
Though thy corpse were one red wound, 
I would not weep; but oh, the woe! to kill, 
To rack, to butcher thee—and, ghastlier still— 
Drag thee, like a fish harpooned, 
Through the blood-streaked water ! 
Blood-streaked water ! 


VI. 


And thy headless trunk was buried, 
Buried, buried, 
And thy headless trunk was buried 
Distant from thy fathers’ graves, 
In no green spot of holy Christian ground 
They laid thee—’neath no consecrated mound ; 
To a pit by ruffian slaves 
Wert thou darkly hurried! 
Darkly hurried ! 


vil. 


And they spiked thy head so gory, 
Gory, gory, 
Yes! they spiked thy head so gory, 
As thine were a felon’s end, 
High, high above the gaol. Tempest and rain 
Alone shall wave those long black locks again, 
Lightning only ever lend 
Thy dimmed eyes a glory! 
Eyes a glory! 


VIII. 
There is keening, there is weeping, 
Weeping, weeping, 
There is keening, there is weeping, 
Through the once glad haunts of song. 
Ivéra’s broken heart is bleeding now, 
Funereal gloom has darkened every brow, 
And the chill day waxeth long, 
For our Chief lies sleeping, 
Ever sleeping ! 


IX. 


Oh, thou Ocean of blue billows, 
Billows, billows, 

Oh, thou Ocean of blue billows, 
From Cork Harbour to Bearhaven 

A curse this blesséd night lies on thy flood, 

For with its wave is blent the pure heart’s blood 
Of that Chief whose head and raven 

Locks the storm-wind pillows! 
Storm-wind pillows ! 
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We have been much gratified by the 
manner in which some of the young 
nobility and gentry of Ireland have of 
late years put themselves forward as 
candidates for literary reputation, and 
evinced a desire for intellectual dis- 
tinction most creditable to them as 
scholars and gentlemen. Lord Jocelyn, 
in his notices of China, has made us 
feel as if we were personally acquaint- 
ed with the scenes which he describes, 
and exhibits powers which only require 
nurture and discipline to render him 
a most agreeable and instructive wri- 
ter. Mr. Godley displays much good 
sense and shrewdness in his observa- 
tions upon Canada, and while we dis- 
sent from some of his conclusions con- 
cerning our policy, more especially as 
it respects ecclesiastical affairs, his 
strictures are marked by a good sense 
and candour which will ‘assuredly lead 
him right, when his judgment has been 
more matured, and he has profited by a 
more enlarged experience; to Mr. E liot 
Warburton and Captain Levinge we 


have done justice in another article, 
and in the pages before us we have 
another pleasing proof that good letters 
are not without superior attractions for 
one born to the possession of affluence, 
and at a season of life when pleasure 
is most captivating ; and we confident- 


ly tell Mr. Bourke that he has only to 
persevere in the course of study and 
observation upon which he has entered, 
to attain a very high measure of excel- 
lence as a pourtrayer of manners and 
customs, and an intelligent observer 
of human affairs. 

There is, indeed, in this country, 
under its present aspect, much that is 
calculated to offend and to alienate the 
sensitive and the reflecting mind. 
Whether we view it as the thral of 
priests and agitators, by whom its best 
interests are sacrificed to personal or 
to party objects, and the best feelings 
of its people deluded or abused ; or as 
the subject of tentative legislation, ad- 
ministered by a weak or factious go- 
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vernment, almost upon the avowed 
principle “experimentum fit in cor- 
pore vile,” by which British interests 
are dilapidated, and every subsisting 
establishment by which it was charac- 
terized as member of a Protestant 
Empire, jeopardized; whether we 
look to its parties of Young Ireland 
and Old Ireland, into which the repeal 
faction has separated ; or to the rapid 
falling away of its gentry from that 
chivalrous devotion to British con- 
nexion by which they had on all for- 
mer occasions been distinguished, and 
their absorption into one or other of 
the sections, which both equally threat- 
ena dismemberment of the Empire ; 
we are forced to acknowledge that 
nothing can be more natural than that 
the Irish gentleman should feel but 
little inclination to embroil himself in 
Irish affairs, and that he should look 
abroad for objects of interest by which 
his mind may be profitably occupied, 
and that knowledge and experience 
acquired, which may, should better days 
arrive, render him useful to his native 
land. 

Mr. Bourke’s motives for his brief 
visit of eleven months in Russia, are 
thus described :— 


“Being obliged to leave for a time 
this giddy whirl, and travel having al- 
ways been my greatest pleasure, I im- 
mediately fixed upon Russia as the scene 
of my short tour, for many reasons. 
Having heard so many conflicting state- 
ments, so many astonishing stories of 
the hospitality of the nation—of the 
beauty of the towns, and the wild state 
of the country and people—of the great- 
ness of the Czar, and the devotion « of his 
subjects; my heart bounded at the idea 
of seeing and judging for myself, the 
country of autocracy; the wastes, whose 
wild tenants Peter spurred into a na- 
tion in a few years: the power which 
has of late exercised so great an influ- 
ence over Europe and Asia,—the tomb 
of Napoleon’s fortune, and the sepulchre 
of the independence of Poland. 

**I longed to see if the authors of 
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‘ Revelations of Russia,’ the ‘ Mysteries 
of Russia,’ ‘ Russia in 1839,’ and in every 
other year, founded their stories upon 
fact; whether the country was a plea- 
sant land or a hideous tomb, and whe- 
ther, 60,000,000 of men were in an ab- 
ject state of blind submission to the 
inhuman and brutal wills of a tyrannical 
Emperor, and of harsh lords. I wished 
to see whether these gentlemen had com- 
posed interesting tales of tyranny and 
oppression to gain notoriety and pelf ; 
or, whether these books, so hostile to 
Russia, and so harrowing in their de- 
tails, were the outcries of an oppressed 
and tortured nation, appealing to Europe 
for justice. 

** My stay was unfortunately very li- 
mited, so much so, that I sometimes 
wonder at my presumption in attempt- 
ing to write a book containing an ac- 
count of so short a tour; but I am not 
going to give to the world an abstruse 
political dissertation on Russian govern- 
ment, or statistical description of the 
country, but a mere account of my own 
doings, and to tell plainly the little I saw 
and heard. Ifthe book be found meagre 
in fact, and deficient in information, my 
only excuse is, that it is not written for 
statesmen or statisticians, but for idlers, 
gapers, and little thinkers, like myself, 
who look on the busy world, its business, 
and its divisions, without saying much, 
but who endeavour to draw from the 
wisdom or the follies of others, equal 
instruction and amusement.” 


Embarking in a Hamburgh steamer, 
our author soon found himself on the 
banks of the Elbe. Hamburgh he de- 
scribes as a fine and flourishing city, 
and wonderfully the better for the 
tremendous conflagration of 1840, by 
which nearly one half of it was burned 
to the ground. We believe, if the 
means to rebuild were present, the 
same might be proved true of every 
old city in Europe, should it be fa- 
voured by a similiar visitation. Of the 
religious condition of this Protestant 
city, Mr. Bourke was led to form but 
alowestimate. The established church 
is a mere “caput mortuum” of Luther- 
anism, the carcass which remains after 
the spirit has fled, every trace of vital 
or evangelical christianity having been 
evaporated by a rationalistic theology. 
Such, at least, was the description 
given of it by a Methodist compagnon 
du voyage of our author, who may 
have heightened, by a colouring pe- 
culiar to his sect, the state of spiritual 
desulation which he deplored. But 
that the spirit of trade has hada dead- 
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ening effect upon the religious sensi- 
bilities of the people, admits, we believe, 
of as little doubt, as that the established 
creed was not possessed of the only 
antiseptic by which it could be effec- 
tually counteracted. 

From Hamburgh, “the Babylon of 
Lutheranism,” he proceeded to Lubeck, 
formerly the capital of the celebrated 
mercantile confederation of the Hans- 
towns. This he describes as a fine 
old city, retaining much of its ancient 
character ; nor is there any thing mis- 
placed in his censure of the bad taste 
by which some of the finest of the old 
Gothic cathedrals have been disfigur- 
ed by unsightly pews, to suit the re- 
quirements of Lutheran worship. The 
Christian philosopher cannot reflect 
without a sigh upon the energy wasted 
in the demolition, or disfiguration, of 
edifices, only censurable because of 
their connexion with a debasing su- 
perstition; nor avoid lamenting that 
the zeal was not more tempered by 
knowledge, with which all that was 
unscriptural in Romanism was assail- 
ed. But abuses, when they become 
inveterate, will always provoke a mea- 
sure of hostility more than sufficient 
for their overthrow; and those by 
whom they have been encouraged, or 
defended, must bear the chief blame 
of the evils by which their sudden re- 
moval must almost inevitably be at- 
tended. Much, no doubt, would have 
been gained, had doctrinal errors been 
dealt with, without making war upon 
ecclesiastical edifices, or trenching 
upon ecclesiastical endowments. But 
the reformers were men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves. They could not, 
in all cases, separate the proper use of 
things from the abuse of them. 

Knox conceived that the only mode 
* of banishing the crows was by pull- 
ing down therookery.” And in other 
places a similar spirit gave rise to ex- 
cesses which were barely counterba- 
lanced by the victory which was ob- 
tained for the free circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures. We are not to won- 
der, if, at such a season, when the 
foundations of the great deep seemed 
to have been broken up, what was ex- 
citing and stimulating obtained an 
ascendancy over what was sustaining 
and elevating in the worship of God. 
The continental reformers attended 
almost exclusively to the requirements 
of the reason; and, in paring down 
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the excrescences of Popery, and rigid- 
ly squaring their system with the 
written Word, they seemed to férget 
that any provision was to be made for 
the imaginative and the affectionate 
part of our nature, All this was the 
more natural, because by the latter it 
was that men were captivated, until 
they became the thral of the baptized 
heathenism which had supplanted, or 
rather overlaid, the truth as it came 
from the lips of inspiration. And as 
long as the exciting causes were in 
operation, which had stirred up 
awakened men to an active hostility 
to the Romish superstitions, the want 
was not felt of those calmer influences, 
by which, in more quiet times, piety 
may best be nourished and maintain- 
ed. That which might do very well 
as a war establishment for reformers 
militant, could, at best, but poorly 
answer the purposes of a peace estab- 
lishment for Evangelical professors, 
whose Christian liberty had been fully 
vindicated from the influences of Papal 
domination. They would demand 
something more than that their under- 
standings should be fortified by a know- 
ledge of the truth. There were feel- 
ings and faculties which required to 
be engaged and conciliated, and 
which, if not presented with suitable 
objects, must run to waste, or become 
fixed by the attraction of such as could 
only serve to vitiate or debase them. 
For these, no sufficient provision was 
made upon the continent, in the new 
state of things ; and the consequences 
have been felt in the rationalism which 
has made so sad an inroad upon the 
orthodoxy by which, upon essential 
points, the continental churches were 
once distinguished. If, under the old 
system, the Cathedrals were too often 
the tomb of the Gospel, under the 
new they have not, as fully as they 
might have, been converted into tem- 
ples of the living God, where the ac- 
cents of prayer which proceed from 
the lips are solemnized by the influ- 
ences which act upon the senses, and 
the venerable structure in which wor- 
ship is offered up becomes itself a con- 
secrating power, by which the wor- 
shipper is protected against the fasci- 
nations of the world. But we must 
not stray beyond our text. What we 
have written has been suggested by the 
following observations of our young 
traveller, in the sentiment of which we 
fully agree :— 
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‘‘Those were fine old fellows the 
monkish architects of the middle ages, 
the monuments of whose taste and talent 
are spread over the entire face of Pro- 
testant and Catholic Europe. They 
sought not in the gorgeous fanes they 
raised, to perpetuate their names as the 
inventors of a most beautiful style to 
which their genius gave birth, or to lay 
up for themselves immortal architec- 
tural fame. Unknown and unnamed, 
they wrought for the glory of God and 
the good of His Church, and they begged 
from country to country gold to raise 
temples worthy of the worship of Jeho- 
vah. Their bones have long since moul- 
dered in the crypts of their abbey 
churches, bnt the trophies of their ge 
nius will stand as everlasting mementos 
of their piety and perseverance, and 
many generations will still wonder at 
the talent of the obscure monk of olden 
time.” 


Before our author takes leave of 
Lubec, he throwsa retrospective glance 
at the sufferings of that city during 
the disastrous campaign of 1806; and 
we extract the passage, as well because 
it affords a favourable specimen of Mr. 
Bourke’s power of clear and lively nar- 
rative, as that we would omit no op- 
portunity of impressing upon our read- 
ers a just idea of the horrors of war:— 


“ This ancient town was the scene of 
the last struggle in the disastrous cam- 
paign of 1806. Defeated en masse in 
the double battle of Auerstadt and 
Jena, on the 19th of October, the Prus- 
sians sustained in detail a series of de- 
feats, unparalleled in the history of war. 
Early in September, Prussia had sent 
forth to defend the fatherland, one hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand of her 
sons. Onthe 5th of November, Mar- 
shal Blucher occupied Lubeck, with 
twenty-four thousand men, the only or- 
ganized remains of that gallant host. 
Hotly pursued by the united corps of 
Bernadotte and Soult, sixty thousand 
strong, the undaunted veteran placed the 
few heavy guns he had retained, to 
guard the principal gates, and made 
every preparation his scanty means 
would allow, for a determined defence ; 
but the old walls and crumbling ramparts 
could not withstand the impetuous at- 
tack of the victorious French. In the 
face of a murdering fire, they broke 
down the old pallisades with their 
hatchets, and entered the outworks from 
whence they penetrated into the town, 
and attacked those who were still 
bravely defending the gates in the rear. 

‘*Vainly did Blucher charge repeat- 
edly down the Konig Strasse at the 
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head of his hussars, for the enemy, who 
had now poured into the city in great 
numbers, took possession of the houses, 
and fired from the roofs ard windows 
on the Prussian cavalry. Every street 
was contested to the last ; every house 
became the scene of a death struggle. 
Slowly and with difficulty the iron Mar- 
shal withdrew the scattered and beaten 
remnants of his troops from the blood- 
stained streets, and towards evening 
collected five thousand men in the 
marshes on the Danish side. The next 
day seven thousand Prussians, with 
tears in their eyes, laid down their arms. 
The campaign was virtually at an end, 
and the kingdom of Prussia annihilated. 

** Lubeck on that night, though a neu- 
tral town, suffered all the horrors Of a 
city taken by storm. The victorious 
French little regarded the inoffensive 
character of the inhabitants; and though 
their enemies were subdued and driven 
away, the wild soldiery exercised all the 
barbarity and ferocity usual in such 
eases. The quiet burghers and their 
families saw their homes suddenly in- 
vaded by a licentious and victorious ar- 
my, whose only law was their own un- 
bridled desires. That night is said to 
have exceeded in horror any of the dis- 
asters of the campaign. The loss of life 
and property was immense, and adds 
another dark tale to the history of the 
thousand woes inflicted on Germany by 
the remorseless ambition of Napoleon. 

** How deeply, how bitterly, they were 
avenged, the field of Leipsic, the retreat 
of 1814, and the plains of Waterloo can 
tell. Nine years after, the memory of 
the miseries of the Jena campaign steel- 
ed each heart and nerved each arm in 
the army of him who had defended Lu- 
beck, and every Frenchman ridden down 
on the terrible night of the 18th was re- 
garded by the Prussian hussars as a 
just sacrifice to the manes of his coun- 
trymen.” 


Having arrived at Cronstadt, the 
ordeal was to be passed, which Cus- 
tine declares to be so offensive and 
formidable, and respecting which, ac- 
cordingly, our young traveller was 
not without his fears. He soon, how- 
ever, was agreeably surprised, to find 
that they were without any founda- 
tion. The examination of the pas- 
sengers by the Russian official is thus 
described :— 


** A boat full of soldiers, with some 
officers in the stern, came on board in 
about two hours from the time of our 
arrival, and the vessel was immediately 
placed in military occupation. A soldier r 
stationed himself at each gangway, 
while others dispersed themselves all 
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over the ship:—a very imposing, but 
rather unnecessary proceeding, as there 
was no possible mode of escape for a re- 
fractory immigrant, except by jumping 
into the sea. The officers descended 
into the cabin, opened some very black 
looking volumes, and seated themselves 
in great form. All this looked very 
awful, and we of course imagined, both 
from what we saw, and all that we had 
read and heard, that we were about to 
answer a series of unpleasant questions, 
and to be arraigned before this grand 
tribunal for the high crime of coming to 
Russia. 

*““When E—’s name was called, he 
marched into the cabin with the air of a 
martyr; but, what was his surprise, 
when instead of inquisitive policemen 
and inquisitive clerks, he found a civil 
and gentleman-like man, who merely 
asked him whether he was travelling for 
pleasure, E. replied—Yes. The officer 
then politely wished him a good morn- 
ing and apleasant tour! I was not 
asked a single question. 

“Thus ended the trial, which some 
recent travellers have declared to be so 
offensive to the feelings of a free-born 
stranger, and so degrading to a child of 
liberty. I carefully watched the exa- 
mination of some of our fellow-passen- 
gers, and had not the satisfaction of 
confirming any of my former fears, by 
hearing a question asked, that could 
have offended the most sensitive repub- 
lican. I have certainly heard, that more 
strictness is sometimes shewn, and a 
series of provoking interrogatories put, 
that might in some degree justify M. de 
Custine’s account of his entrance into 
Russia. But I also heard of a young 
Frenchman, who, a few weeks before 
our arrival, thought the dignity of France 
outraged in his little person, and who 
absolutely refused to answer the simple 
question that was put tous! The con- 
sequence was, that the entire number of 
his fellow-passengers were detained for 
some hours, to their great inconvenience, 
until this spirited sprout of La Jeune 
France, consented to release them from 
the vessel by a sullen oui.” 


There is much of freshness and 
vigour in Mr Bourke’s description of 
the first glimpse which he caught of the 
city of St. Petersburgh at a distance, 
and the first impression which it pro- 
duced upon a nearer acquaintance. 


** A golden spot sparkling in sunshine, 
a tall and taper spire, shooting like a 
needle to the sky, and rising apparently 
from the waters of the gulf, are the first 
signs of the great city that meet a tra- 
veller’s eye. ‘The dome of the church of 
St. Isaak and the tower of the Admi- 
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ralty are seen from each approach of the 
town; for whether St. Petersburg has 
been sought by long journeying through 
boundless forests, and weary plains, or, 
by the waters of the Baltic, these 
giants of the city first appear on the 
horizon to welcome the stranger to 
the capital of the north. Soon dome 
after dome, spire and tewer, rise into 
view, and confirm the previous idea of 
the magnitude and greatness of the 
town; but the illusion dissolves on en- 
tering the Neva, for a succession of 
wooden stores, tallow, rope manufac- 
tories, and tanneries, are the only ob- 
jects which meet the eye for some time ; 
and it is not until the vessel gains the 
English quay that the great beauty of 
the first presents itself. 

** We were actually beginning to won- 
der, whether this was really the unri- 
valled Neva, and this the far-famed 
town. But on approaching the new 
bridge, the glory of the scene began to 
open, and a part of the great Winter 
Palace appeared to tell us, we were at 
last in the City of the Czar.” 


“* The beauties of the City of Palaces 
are of that kind which demand and de- 
serve acquaintance, and I do not think 
the first coup d’ail from the river would 
ever realize the brilliant anticipations 
that a stranger has invariably formed of 
St. Petersburg. The distance between 
the different objects of beauty, and the 
real width of the river is such, that it is 
impossible for the eye to comprehend the 
view at once as in a picture, but is ra- 
ther obliged, first to rest upon the de- 
tails of the panorama, and then to con- 
nect them gradually and se parate ‘ly. 
Thus the mind is disappointe din finding 
no great, or combined impression whic h 
it can paint on its memory; and though 
the objects themselves may be severally 
beautiful, they are invariably separate 
masses, and are remembered more as a 
palace, or a church, than as the place 
of Saint Isaak or Alexander, or the quays 
of the Neva. There is so much street, 
water, and sky, that there is little har- 
mony of colouring, or unity of beauty 
in the different views of St. Peters- 
burg.” 


The following lively picture realizes 
to the reader the appearance of one of 
the populous streets in Petersburg, 
and is highly creditable to our young 
traveller’s observing and descriptive 
powers. While it is strikingly gra- 
phical, it is altogether unlaboured :— 


‘‘The light droschkies, their fine 
horses, trotting magnificently beneath 
their wooden arches, with the pretty, 
barb-like animal cantering at the side, 
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the carriages of the higher classes, 
drawn by four horses, and driven by a 
bearded coachman and postillion, in 
their flowing caftans; the mugiks or la- 
bourers, in their sheepskin coats, re- 
turning from their day’s labour; the 
Russian nurse in her curious and pic- 
turesque costume; thevarious uniforms 
of the numerous soldiery, and the soli- 
tary driver leading a long line of light 
carts, laden with mere handize, and start- 
ing on his weary journey, altogether 
form a street scene, which presents as 
great a number of novel objects to the 
view of the English traveller as any other 
town in the world. 

** There are two lines of wooden pave- 
ment in this street, and the different 
vehicles glide noiselessly over its smooth 
surface, while from its great width, the 
P yassers-by never present at any time the 
appearance of a crowd. ‘There was an 
absence of animation, and of all appear- 
ance of business in those who were driv- 
ing or walking in this street, that struck 
me much, having just come from the 
busy hive of London, where occupation 
is imprinted on the features and move- 
ments of every person one meets.” 


While preparing to avail themselves 
of their letters of introduction, our 
travellers were startled by the intelli- 
gence that all the persons of distinction 
to whom they were addressed were in 
the country. They regarded them 
for a moment but as so much waste 
paper, knowing the immense distance 
which must be traversed before their 
country seats could be reached. But 
they soon learned that country life, in 
our sense of the word, was a thing 
unknown to the Russian nobles, who 
merely retired to some villa in the 
neighbourhood of the city, when sum- 
mer came, where they continued to 
see their friends, and to dispense their 
hospitalities, just as before. Of Russian 
life, in the gay world, during this 
brief but pleasant season, we have the 
following description :— 


“ The inhabitants of these little villas 
make the most of their short summer: 
they spend the greater part of their big 
in the open air, dine early, generall 
a portico or summer-house, “and eit ee 
drive through the different islands, or row 
on the waters of the Neva, till a late 
hour in the evening; they have none of 
those delightful ideas of seclusion, so 
general in our country. They do not 
appreciate retirement ; I have often 
seen a party dining close to the high 
road, or sitting in their houses in the 
evening, with the windows wide open, 
enjoying the sight of the different passers 
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by, and caring little for being duly 
stared at in return, The same feeling 
makes the Russians so kind about allow- 
ing the public entrance into their do- 
mains. 

‘If a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Petersburg possesses grounds 
or gardens, large and handsome enough 
to be a source of pleasure to his poorer 
fellow-creatures, he does not build a ten 
foot wall round his place, and take every 
precaution against even a strange eye pe- 
netrating into the mysteries of his habi- 
tation ; but kindly allows every body to 
enjoy it as well as himself—sometimes 
under restrictions, but more frequently 
quite freely ; and I heard that rarely, if 
ever, the people so treated, who resort 
to private gardens in great numbers, do 
mischief or commit depredations; for 
being accustomed to enjoy constantly 
the pleasure-grounds of their superiors, 
they never think of injuring the pro- 
perty of those who indulge them in so 
kind and useful a manner. 

** Thus the private gardens at Ochta 
are, every fine evening, filled with hun- 
dreds of people, and an excellent Ger- 
man band play for their amusement, a 
small sum being collected at the en- 
trance by one of the musical troop, and 
wholly appropriated to their use; at 
Pergola, also, and at many other places, 
every person may walk about and en- 
joy the fine weather, in pretty gardens 
and shady groves, without the slightest 
interruption.” 


There are no writers whose pow- 
ers of lively and pleasing narrative are 
more captivating and seductive than 
the French. As reconteurs they are 
quite unrivalled. Their language is 
peculiarly favourable to the easy and 
graceful turn of thought by which 
they are characterized ; and they may 
be said to write in pictures, each of 
which conveys to the mind of the read- 
er, as distinct an impression of the 
objects described as if they were pre- 
sented to the bodily senses. But it is 
to be lamented that they are by no 
means as veracious as they are pictur- 
esque, and that truth is often sacrificed 
for effect, and the most slanderous insi- 
nuations, and the darkest inuendos, un- 
scrupulously employed, when a hated 
system of government is to be dis- 
paraged, or when the propagandist of 
liberal opinion finds, that by any other 
species of malevolent insinuation, any 
of the objects which he has at heart 
may be answered. Amongst these, 
Custine, the well-known author of 
«* Russia in ’39,” holds a high place. 
His volumes are regarded as a work 


of authority in almost every country 
in Europe ; and our author has done 
good service, in the clear and manly 
exposure which he has made of the 
utter untruthfulness of this clever but 
base-minded man. We anticipate 
from our readers, of all parties, in 
this country but one sentiment re- 
specting his odious and unmanly insinu- 
ations, touching that most benign and 
gracious lady, the empress of Russia, 
to whose presence he was most un- 
worthily admitted, and whose conde- 
scension he has most shamelessly 
abused. 


*“*M. de Custine’s ‘ Russia in thirty 
nine’ has made a great sensation in Eu- 
rope, and has been almost universally 
read. In spite of the egotism, vanity, 
superficialness, and disregard of truth 
which pervade the whole book, if we 
could manage to leave out the stories of 
individuals, politics, and the writer’s 
own deductions and absurd inferences, 
we should find perhaps the best picture 
of the present state of Russia that has 
been given to the world. This proceed- 
ing, however, would sadly curtail the 
fair proportions of the author’s volumes, 
and the four stately tomes would pro- 
bably be found reduced to one; but 
truth would be an immense gainer, and 
M. de Custine would go down to pos- 
terity as a clever and observant travel- 
ler, whose beautiful and classic French 
had well described a new and curious 
country ; instead of a spiteful, and in- 
accurate author, whose hatred of his 
subject appears in every line of his book, 
and who requited condescension and 
hospitality with yulgar mockery of fa- 
vours received, boastful reminiscences 
of his own momentary importance, and 
rancorous and indiscriminate abuse of 
every person, animal, and thing that he 
had the misfortune to meet with in 
Russia.” 


‘* The most serious part of his literary 
delinquency, is his account of the atten- 
tions of the Empress, and the story of 
the Princess Trubetzkoi. His boastful 
detail of her Majesty’s kindness, and his 
public repetition of the different conver- 
sations that took place, almost privately, 
between himself, and that amiable and 
august personage, is no less than an un- 
gentlemanlike breach of trust, a vulgar 
bravado the publication of which in- 
fringes the sacred rites of hospitality, 
anda tissue of impertinent gasconade. 
Iie was undoubtedly received with the 
usual kindness and consideration that 
is so characteristic of the Imperial Court, 
and that we, and many others, have been 
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equally honoured with. But, how did 
M. de Custine repay it? By endeavour- 
ing to persuade the world that the Em- 
press made Him a confidant of her 
crowned unhappiness, and that the Em- 
peror consulted him on affairs of state! 
Why the notion is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme, and evidently exhibits a weak- 
ness of mind that is to be deplored, and 
a constitutional vanity that is quite 
funny. 

‘** He is entertained by, dines, and con- 
verses with each member of the reigning 
family, he acknowledges their conde- 
scension; but no sooner is he out of the 
precincts of the Court, than he tells the 
world that their life is frivolous, their 
conduct servile, that their great master is 
a confirmed and hereditary tyrant, and 
that their mistressis wearied of her life. 
I know by experience that his unwar- 
ranted attacks on, and ungrateful vitu- 
peration of the country whereof the Em- 
peror, his friend, is ruler, have earned 
for him the execration and contempt of 
all right thinking men, the bitterest 
enemies of Russia not excepted. But, 
when a traveller who has partaken of 
the same hospitality as himself, reads 
this book, it makes his blood boil to 
think that statements of such extraor- 
dinary falsity should go forth to the 
world as facts supported by a great 
name and literary reputation.” 


Writers of Custine’s class are well 
aware that it is by facts, or what may 
pass for facts, that the strongest im- 
pressions are to be made, either in fa- 
vour of the views they adopt, or 
against those which they con- 
demn. Accordingly, facts are, by all 
means, to be found, or invented, such 
as may answer their purpose. We 
have heard of one whose mendacity 
was so notorious that it was said of 
him, without any slander, “ he never 
spoke a word of truth unless he was 
shuck for alie.” And we believe, re- 
specting Custine, a similar averment 
might be made, without greatly ex- 
aggerating his reckless falsehood. 
Let the following examples suffice. 
Amongst the exiles in Siberia, for 
participation in the rebellion of 1826, 
are, or were, when Custine wrote, the 
prince and princess Trubetzkoi. His 
philanthropic heart bleeds for the hap- 
less family, the innocent children of 
which are condemned to languish 
amidst inhospitable wilds, where they 
are deprived altogether of the advan- 
tages of education. So deeply affected 
is he by the contemplation of their 
miseries, and so indignant at the con- 
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duct of the emperor who could, for 
such a length of time, continue to 
visit upon the children the offence of 
the parent, that he refuses to patron- 
ize him by his presence at the reviews 
at Borodino, and can find no language 
strong enough to convey his impres- 
sion of the cruelty which could steel 
the autocrat against the beseeching 
supplications of the noble mother, who 
refused no extremity of suffering her- 
self, provided her children were per- 
mitted once again, for the purposes 
of education, to enter within the 
precints of civilization! Now all this 
is very fine, and very sentimental ; but 
what is the real state of the case? 


We shall suffer Mr. Bourke to tell it 
in his own words : — 


‘*The Grand Duke Cesarewitch de- 
manded of his father, a boon, asabirth- 
day present, some few years ago, which 
the Emperor readily promised to grant. 
The favour the young Grand Duke 
craved, was that his Majesty should 
command that all the children of the 
unfortunate exiles of 1826, should be 
brought to St. Petersburg to be edu- 
cated in a proper manner at the expense 
of the government. An order to that 
effect was made out, and carried into 
execution, but the Princesss Trubetzkoi 
fearing the separation from her off- 
spring, and feeling herself capable of 
conducting their education in Siberia, 
wrote to petition the Emperor, that her 
children might still remain with her! 
Whether the request was granted, or 
not, [cannot tell, but this was the only 
communication ever made by that un- 
fortunate lady to the Emperor Nicholas. 

** Such is the tale as I heard it, from 
a foreigner, and a disinterested person ; 
and asalso something of the same kind is 
mentioned by M. Gretch, in his pam- 
phlet, I have no doubt of its being per- 
fectly true. Now what excuse can M. 
de Custine have for publishing so wicked 
a fabrication, or how could he have 
given to the world, so serious a ca- 
lumny without being more certain of 
the truth and faith of his informant ? 
The fact is, that he was too glad to 
seize on any story, however unsubstan- 
tial, that could add a stone to the bat- 
tery that he imagined he was raising up, 
to pour a storm of destruction on the 
character of every thing within the sha- 
dow of the Black Eagle's wing.” 


We are aware that while the work 
before us was passing through the 
hands of the printers, the plain facts, 
as they are above stated, were set 
forth in the Quarterly Review. But 
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itis satisfactory to add confirmation 
in such a matter, even to the deserv- 
edly high authority of that great pe- 
riodical: and as our pages may be 
read where it does not find its way, 
we are desirous that this impudent 
charlatan should bear the brand 
which he deserves, wherever, by pos- 
sibility, readers of his slanderous and 
envenomed misrepresentations may be 
found. In the following passage, 
Mr. Bourke triumphantly disposes of 
his malignant attacks upon the empe- 
ror of Russia, for savage and wanton 
cruelty, in sacrificing human lives to 
the hasty erection of the imperial 
palace, which had been consumed by 
fire. 

** And here I cannot help alluding to 
M. de Custine’s story of the rebuilding 
of this palace. He declares, that in or- 
der that the great structure should be 
made habitable as soon as possible, six 
thousand workmen were daily employed 
in the interior, which was heated to the 
height of thirty degrees Reaumur, that 
the plastering of the rooms might be 
quickly dried. The consequence, accord- 
ing to that veracious author, was, that the 
unfortunate labourers died in great num- 
bers from the baneful effects of the over- 
heated atmosphere wherein they worked, 
and the subsequent exposure to the in- 
tense cold of a Russian winter. But M. 
de Custine does not remember that 
every one of these men, like all the other 
labourers of St. Petersburg, worked by 
his own free-will, and that any of them 
might have quitted this fatal employ- 
ment at a short notice. 

“*M. de Custine probably never heard 
of a Russian bath, in which the people 
delight, and that they think it a great 
pleasure to go reeking from the vapour 
as hot as can be borne, to plunge into 
cold water, or even roll in the snow; 
and he does not perhaps know, that 
many a freeborn Englishman works con- 
stantly in the close galleries of deep 
mines where the air is loaded with nox- 


ious vapour, and where the height of 


temperature is sometimes known to 
equal that of the chambers which he has 
made out to have been the tomb of so 
many thousand serfs. 

«But my readers must allow me to 
tell one trait of the man, whom M. de 
Custine has held up as thedecimator of 
his subjects, and for the gratification of 
whose vanity so fearful a crime was said 
to have been perpetrated. The progress 
of the flames during the great fire of the 
Winter Palace was extremely slow, ow- 
ing to the successful exclusion of out- 
ward air, insomuch that the servants 
and firemen had time to save much of 
the valuable furniture, and costly orna- 
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ments, contained in the burning rooms. 
The heroic devotion, and disregard of 
danger exhibited by these men, are 
spoken of in glowing terms, by all who 
were witnesses of the devastation of that 
fatal night; and it was with great dif- 
ficulty, that these brave servants could 
be prevented from recklessly endanger- 
ing their lives in their attempts to save 
the property of their master. Some 
lives were lost, whereupon his Majesty 
issued strict orders, that the people 
should be absolutely prevented from en- 
tering the burning pile, and he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘ Letit burn away, 
let it all go,—but let not a life be en- 
dangered in attempts to save the com- 
pucetey worthless property!’ I have 
1eard that he ordered some officers ac- 
tually to smash with hammers the large 
mirrors, in order to prevent the soldiers 
and people from making any attempts 
to save them! Is it likely that the same 
prince could have in cold blood ordained, 
that the same people, whose safety in 
the confusion of the conflagration he 
eared for, and assured, should be sacri- 
ficed by thousands to gratify vain de- 
sires? The Winter Palace was cer- 
tainly restored in an incredibly short 
time, but I altogether doubt that it was 
done at any extraordinary sacrifice of 
life.” 


In truth, French liberals set out 
on their travels to Russia, as knight 
errants of old, in quest of adventures, 
and, sooner than not signalize them- 
selves as the vindicators of oppressed 
and suffering humanity, invent occa- 
sions for railing accusations against a 
benevolent despotism, which, in many 
particulars, is well calculated to put 
their own profligate system of popular 
misgovernment to shame. The worst 
of this reckless disregard of truth is, 
that it provokes a species of reaction 
against free opinions, which is adverse 
to the progress of rational freedom. 

The following is Mr. Bourke’s ac- 
count of a Russian review. It is 
mimic war on a scale far more ex- 
tended than any to which we are ac- 
customed :— 


‘** The army, which was entirely com- 
posed of the corps of the guard fifty-six 
thousand strong, was divided into two 
parts ; one of thirty thousand men be- 
ing commanded by his Majesty, and the 
other by the Grand Duke Cesarewitch ; 
the Emperor's army was supposed to be 
in full retreat, hotly pursued by the 
Grand Duke; no plan of operation ap- 
peared to be determined upon between 
the two generals before-hand, but each 
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manceuvred his army as circumstances 
required; twelve general officers offici- 
ated as judges, and were supposed to 
give their opinions as to the quality of 
each movement. Altogether it gives us 
an excellent idea of what a real battle 
must be, as each army acted indepen- 
dently of one another, and the two com- 
manders seemed to move their great 
masses of men, like pieces on a chess- 
board, each playing as best he might. 


* All the circumstance and minutiz of 


a great battle were here practised. The 
pickets were first driven in by the skir- 
mishers, a few horse charged through 
the light troops, the heavy guns of the 
pursued, opened upon the’ advancing 
columns, and still retreating took ad- 
vantage of every undulation of the 
ground to pourin their fire; while under 

the protection of each battery the in- 
fantry advanced or retreated with all 
the precision of a common review. As 
far as we could see, the heights were 
covered with great moving bodie 3, clouds 
of Cossacks hovered on “each flank, the 
heavy artillery thundered along the line, 
the cavalry charged repeatedly in dif- 
ferent quarters, “and above ali the din 
and tumult of this mimic fight, the clear 
tenor voice of the Emperor was heard 
as he gave the different words of com- 
mand with wonderful distinctness.” 


Of the war in the Caucasus, our 
author confirms the general impres- 
sion, that it is, in Russia, as unpo- 
pular, as it has hitherto been unsuc- 
cessful :— 


‘‘The war in the Caucasus is decid- 
edly unpopular in Russia, both on ac- 
count of the ill-success that has hitherto 
attended her arms in that quarter, and 
the banishment that it entails on the 
officers who serve in the army. It is 
not considered an honour to be thus 
sent on active service; it is rather re- 
garded in the light of punishment, and 
is oceasionally used by the government 
as such. From what I heard in St. 
Petersburg, I suspect that the hosts 
yearly employed in the Caucasus are 
not by any means composed of the flower 
of the Russian army, and I remarked 
that it was frequently said, that Prince 
such a one, or Count so-and-so, had been 
sent to fight in the South, for some tri- 
fling peccadillo, or breach of imperial 
etiquette. It is not always therefore to 
an officer's praise, that it is said, that 
he has been sent to the 
not looked upon as a stigma, it is decid- 
edly considered a bore.” 


As an accession of territory, the 
Caucasus must be deemed insignifi- 


Caucasus, and if 
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cant by the autocrat; but as affording 
facilities for Asiatic conquest, it may 
well be considered important. With 
the Caucasus thoroughly incorporated 
into his vast dominions, the roads to 
Persia and to India would be open to 
him, and, if favoured by circumstances, 
enterprises would assuredly be under- 
taken, which might extend his authority 
over half of the world. If democracy 
in Europe should cripple the action 
of the constitutional monarchies, there 
is no calculating to what extent the 
northern potentate might not succeed 
in realizing the object which has al- 
ready inflamed the imaginations, and 
stimulated the ambition, of the Czars, 
which has been pursued almost with 
the undeviating sagacity of instinct, 
from the very foundation of the mo- 
narchy, and to which all Russian po- 
licy has been made subservient. 
Undoubtedly, true policy would dic- 
tate more moderate courses ; and the 
autocrat would find his account more 
in improving what he has, than in 
aiming at an extension of territory, 
W hich must only render his enormous 
empire more unwieldy. But for the 
minds of most rulers, the splendour 
of conquest has resistless fascinations ; 
and there may be a secret dread of 
the rise of that middle class in Russia, 
the steady advance of which, in other 
countries, has always been the herald 
of constitutional freedom. Foreign 
war may therefore come to be looked 
upon as a safety-valve for the dis- 
charge of those restless humours 
which might otherwise generate in- 
ternal discontent and disturbance. It 
was, no doubt, with such a view that 
Charles the Tenth sent the French 
into Algiers; and Nicholas, or his 
successors, may see equally convincing 
reasons for passing the limits within 
which the Russian territory is at pre- 
sent circumscribed. But unless the 
internal condition of the country be 
improved, the resources must be want- 
ing by which a war expenditure could 
be supplied ; and that would, in itself, 
imply the rise of the class of wealthy 
burghers, from whom a jealous des- 
potism might apprehend danger. The 
time, however, i is very distant indeed, 
before any such prospective ameliora- 
tion can be expected. The following 
is Mr. Bourke’s account of the pre- 
sent population of Russia, and the 
classes into which it is distributed: — 
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*¢ The population of the empire, exclu- 
sive of Polandand Lithuania, is estimated 
at fifty-three million five hundred thou- 
sand, of whom twenty-seven million are 
serfs, belonging to private individuals, 
and fifteen million are peasants of the 
crown; this, therefore, leaves but eleven 
million five hundred thousand persons, 
who are in the enjoyment of civil rights, 
and with whom the government is ac- 
tually brought in contact. 

** The serfs of private individuals are 
under the absolute control of their res- 
pective masters, and, therefore, give 
the government very little trouble; 
while the peasants of the crown are 
ruled by a system of organization pecu- 
liar to themselves, and separate from 
the regular government of the country. 

** Now of these eleven million five hun- 
dred thousand, who are not serfs, but 
seven hundred and fifty-one thousand 
are of a grade sufficiently high to allow 
them to bring their affairs into the se- 
nate, namely : 

Of the nobility . 

Oftheclergy .... 

Of the merchants of three 

classes . , 


350,000 
273,000 


128,000 
Total . 751,000 
so that in reality, the officers of the 
higher courts of the empire are employed 
entirely in the affairs of seven hundred 
and fifty-one thousand persons! We 
may judge of the quantity of business 
transacted, and of the efficiency of the 
legislative system, by the fact, that in 
1842, there were four thousand two 
hundred and twenty-six affairs not de- 
cided, and passed on to the next year.” 


In such a country, the sudden en- 
franchisement of the people would be, 
not reform, but revolution. It would 
be to invest them with privileges for 
the safe and beneficial exercise of 
which no provision has yet been made. 
The courts of law, in which justice is 
administered between man and man, are 
generally thebest schoolsfortraining a 

eople for self-government; and in 
ussia, the judges are individuals 
appointed because of diplomatic or 
military services, and without any 
reference to their knowledge of the 
laws. The complaints are, therefore, 
loud and deep against the corruption 
which pervades this branch of the 
administration. And although the 
emperor does all that he can do to 
correct abuses, when brought to light, 
so universal is the system of bribery, 
impunity may be said to be the gene- 
ral rule, detection the rare exception. 
In the following curious passage, Mr. 
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Bourke bears testimony to this unhappy 
state of things, while he instances one 
case in which the retributive justice 
of Nicholas overtook the guilty :— 


‘* Many merchants in Russia lamented 
bitterly, in my hearing, the iniquitous 
corruption of the courts of law; and 
told me that no cause can ever be 
brought to a successful termination, 
without a DECENT and proper adminis- 
tration of bribes. 

‘* But justice even in Russiasometimes 
finds out the wicked, as is instanced by 
the following story, often told at St. 
Petersburg. 

** A poor woman, having an affair of 
much importance under litigation in one 
of the courts, was given to understand 
that the cause could never be brought 
to a satisfactory termination without a 
»resent to a senator of 20,000 roubles. 
Soocenenmesh at this, and seeing no 
chance of procuring the immense sum, 
and thus terminating the expensive law- 
suit, she one day addressed the emperor 
in the street, and begged him to lend 
her 20,000 roubles. His Majesty is said 
to have questioned her as to what she 
could want with so large a sum, and 
having heard her story, gave her the 
money, privately marked by himself. 
The poor woman immediately made the 
corrupt judge the required present. 
The Emperor shortly after met the 
senator, and begged of him to lend him 
some money; the wretched man, with- 
out hesitation, put some of the spoil of 
the poor woman into his Majesty’s hand. 
He recognised his own money! The 
senator is said to have disappeared.” 


The common law of Russia may be 
said to be the discretion of the judge, 
to whom great latitude is allowed in 
dealing with offenders. Of course, in 
such cases, every thing must depend 
upon the character, the temper, and 
the good sense of the individual ; and 
where these are such as to justify con- 
fidence, the best results may be ex- 
pected. Even the police are armed 
with magisterial powers, which ren- 
der them a great terror to evil doers. 
Of this our author gives the following 
instance, in which, whatever may be 
said of the “‘ insolence of office,” but 
little complaint could be made of * the 
law’s delay.” 


‘* The infliction of summary punish- 
ment on small offenders by the petty of- 
ficers of the police, is quite common in 
St. Petersburg. Our servant one day 
happened to cross the river in a boat, 
and gave the boatmen more than treble 
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his fare (for the boatmen unlike their 
brethren of the droschky have a regular 
tariff); the man insisted on more, and 
as our servant walked away, thebearded 
mugik nes hold of him, and endea- 
voured to detain him by force; where- 
upon he, of course, instantly knocked 
him down. A.crowd collected, and the 
boatman was taken to the police office. 
The officer asked our servant one or 
two questions, and without the slightest 
hesitation, put the boatman into a sort of 
stocks, and gave him twenty-five blows 
with a long stick, as hard as ever the 
man could lay them on. The whole af- 
fair did not last more than five minutes ; 
the crime was committed, and the cul- 
prit punished so severely, that he with 
difficulty walked away; the crowd dis- 
persed, and it was evidently considered 
by the whole party as an every day oc- 
currence.” 


We were not prepared to learn, as 
we do, from Mr. Bourke, that our 
efforts and sacrifices for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the West In- 
dies, have been regarded in Russia 
rather as a warning than as an ex- 
ample. 


“T have conversed with many on the 
subject of emancipation, and though 
some declared, that they conceived it 
might be effected with little loss to them- 
selves, and that it would be for the bene- 
fit of the country at large, they scarcely 
seemed to know how it could be done. 
The question is involved in such im- 
mense difficulty, and so many conflicting 
interests must be conciliated, that it 
will be many years ere a party will be 
found in Russia strong and daring 
enough to assail this abominable insti- 
tution. 

“ The disastrous consequences of the 
emaneipation of our West India ne- 
groes, is always brought forward as an 
argument by the supporters of slavery ; 
and they regard with horror any change 
capable of entailing such destruction of 
property, without ameliorating the con- 
dition of the bondsman. I have no 
doubt so sudden a revolution as that of 
the West Indies, would in Russia be 
attended with very great danger to pub- 
lic security; it would take some years 
to render the serf fit for the possession 
of civil rights, and a certain degree of 
education would be necessary to pre- 
pare him for fulfilling the duties of a 
free citizen; but is it impossible to ef- 
fect this? Might not the change be 
made gradually and cautiously? And 
do not the words of the great Catherine, 
before quoted, strengthen and confirm 
the opinion, that Russia might be freed 
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without danger to the existing govern- 
ment; and that it is the duty of that 
government, gradually to prepare the 
minds of its subjects for so beneficial a 
change.” 


Undoubtedly such a change would 
be most desirable; nor, do we con- 
sider our author over sanguine in 
supposing that he may live to see 
much progress made towards “ a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished.” 
But any attempt to force on such a 
state of things, would, we are per- 
suaded, have a disastrous issue, and 
only end in aggravating the evils of a 
system, the sudden removal of which 
could but little benefit a people sunk in 
ignorance and barbarism, and utterly 
incapable of making any beneficial use 
of theirfreedom. Had we begunacen- 
tury ago by increasing the facilities of 
manumission in our colonies, and giv- 
ing to our slave population a power 
of purchasing their liberty, we have 
no doubt whatever that the instances 
would have been numerous in which 
individuals would have availed them- 
selves of that advantage. In many 
cases slaves, by their skill and indus- 
try, had acquired property, so that 
they themselves were slave proprie- 
tors, while they owned subjection to a 
master. Such would, assuredly, had 
it been allowed, have redeemed them- 
selves; and thus a class of freed men 
would have been created, who would 
have been a connecting link between the 
master and the bond man, mitigating, 
on the one hand, the tyrannous pre- 
judices of caste, and holding forth on 
the other, an incentive to skill, and 
industry, and good conduct. Would 
not some such provision, in Russia, 
be an advantageous precursor to any 
measures of general emancipation ? 

The real obstacle to the social ame- 
lioration of Russia is, not the power 
of the autocrat, but the jealousy of the 
nobles. And we cordially agree with 
Mr. Bourke that— 


“It is a good sign for the serf, that 
he who now wears the crown of the 
Czars is not the owner of a single slave ; 
and though the freedom of the Imperial 


‘peasant may be as yet, by force of cir- 


eerie, imperfect, still the Russian 

peasant can tell his sons, how the chil- 

dren of ‘the Father’ wear no bonds, and 

how that Father desires the liberty of 

all who own his sway. God strengthen 

those ideas in his breast, and should he 
T 
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ever succeed in perfecting so stupen- 
dous a work, he may know that twenty~ 
seven million hearts, already devoted 
to his service, will throb wildly with 
gratitude to the ‘ Father’—such grati- 
tude as a captive might evince to his 
liberator, or the prisoner of a dark dun- 

eon might feel towards him who burst 
kis chains, and led him forth to life, li- 
berty, and light.” 


But the Emperor's hobby is, un- 
doubtedly, the army. To its efficiency 
and augmentation are all his thoughts 
directed. There are twenty-six aca- 
demies for purposes of military educa- 
tion in the empire; and at these, 
between nine and ten thousand pupils 
are trained, at an annual expense of 
nearly seven million rubles. The 
Grand Duke Michael devotes him- 
self most assiduously to the formation 
and discipline of the youthful Russian 
soldier. The following account of 
a review of one of the infant armies, 
at which Mr. Bourke was present, will 
amuse the reader :— 


“Having been honoured with an in- 
vitation to assist at the inspection of the 
Corps of Cadets of St. Petersburg, by 
the Grand Duke Michael, previous to 
their departure for Peterhof, we met on 
the Champ de Mars, in uniform, where 
we found the Grand Duke just entering 
the great palace. Two thousand five 
hundred young soldiers, composing the 
first and second corps of Cadets, and 
the corps of Pages varying from the 
ages of ten to eighteen, were drawn up 
in a hollow square. They were first 
closely inspected by his Imperial High- 
ness, and then went through a number 
of evolutions in excellent order, the 
Grand Duke giving the words of com- 
mand himself. After having mancuvred 
for two hours, they marched past in 
quick and slow time, and returned to 
their different academies. 

“The size of some of these future 
officers amused me greatly. The Grand 
Duke kindly kept back four or five of 
the smallest, to show us separately as 
curiosities. These little urchins were 
not more than three and a half feet high, 
mere infants; nevertheless, they went 
through the manual exercise as correctly 
as possible; and, on being ordered to 
march, set off in every sense of the word 
like men, for each stride was the full 
regulation step. After the main body 
of the young gentlemen had finished 
their maneuvres, eight guns, worked 
entirely by their cadets, were brought 
forward, and fired several dozen rounds 
while retreating and advancing, going 
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through the entire exercise with great 
precision. 

** The whole thing lasted about four 
hours, and was a very interesting and 
amusing ceremony, as these boys played 
at soldiers with perfect exactness, and 
must be in every way prepared for the 
duties of their profession by the time 
they enter the regular army. At Peter- 
hof, where they went a few days after, 
they are encamped for some weeks in 
the neighbourhood of the palace, in 
order that their exercises may be con- 
ducted under the eye of the Emperor, 
who takes a great interest and pride in 
these tiny regiments. They go through 
all the evolutions of a regular army, and 
partake of all the toils and hardships 
of imaginary war.” 


Is not one reminded, by the above, 
of Juvenal’s description of the pygmy 
soldiery of a country not very distant 
from Russia, if not actually incorpo- 
rated in her present extensive territo- 
ries, when summoned to arms by a 
flight of cranes ? 


“ Ad subitas Thracum volucres, nubemque sonoram, 
Pygmeus parvis currit bellator in armis; 
Mox, impar hosti, raptus per aere curvis 
Unguibus a fera fertur grue.” 


Of the Russian navy our author 
does not seem to entertain any formi- 
dable apprehensions, although, doubt- 
less, it would be pleasant to know that 
it was for, rather than against, us, in 
any maritime contest. 


‘* The Russians, as a nation, are bad 
sailors, for they have no ports, and the 
fleet once destroyed, could not be re- 

laced for many years. Notwithstand- 
ing Lord Durham’s expression, that 
their navy is but an Imperial toy, I con- 
ceive that it would be a very ugly play- 
thing to trifle with; when men are so 
frequently drilled to their exercise, as 
the Russian soldiers and sailors are, 
there is no doubt that they would fight 
their guns in a manner that perchance 
might startle some of the older naval 
powers in Europe. 

‘**Guns are guns,’ as the English 
officers said. Russians are not men to 
desert their post, whatever itis; and 
though the sailors of the Emperor may 
not be the first rate artists at sea ina 
gale of wind, yet in a pitched battle 
yard-arm to yard-arm, I cannot see why 
they should not be as hard to beat as 
the seamen of other nations.” 


We now take leave of these pleasing 
and unpretending volumes, our co- 
pious extracts from which will enable 
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our readers to judge of them for them- 
selves. Our author has, to our minds, 
evinced powers both of observation 
and of judgment, which only require 
to be matured and exercised, to se- 
eure for him high distinction. And 
again we repeat our satisfaction that 
he and so many others of our rising 
gentry, have sought and found in good 
letters that enjoyment and recreation 
which but too many of their class can 
only find in more dissipating enjoy- 
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ments. We can promise him that it 
is a pleasure which will grow by what 
it feeds on; and that, while the frivo- 
lities of fashionable life pall and sati- 
ate by repetition, the gratification 
arising from a healthful and vigorous 
exercise of the intellectual powers, 
becomes heightened and sublimated 
the longer it is persevered in. We 
therefore confidently look pleasantly 
forward to the prospect of speedily 
meeting with him again. 


CELIA CONNELLAN,. 


(From the Irish.) 


AIR—“ I'D MOURN THE HOPES THAT LEAVE ME.” 


Fair Celia, pearly maiden, 
Love, one dewy kiss, I pray, 
Or long in sorrow laden 
My dream of life must fleet away. 


Through silent valleys lonely 

Unblest my troubled steps must rove, 
If doomed to suffer only 

One frown from those dear eyes I love. 


Bring wine !—fill high—’twill cheer me— 
To the brim—away with pain! 

But ev’n as it sparkles near me, 
Love, I see thy smile again. 


Oh, why, deprived of blessing, 
Condemn me thus to linger here ? 
No life is worth possessing, 
Save on thy downy bosom, dear. 


What rapture there to dally ! 

To kiss my own love far away, 
In some delightful valley, 

From nightfall until dawn of day. 


With heaven’s blue air above me, 
Afar from noisy haunt of man— 
Oh, ’tis there I'd truly love thee, 
My fair Celia Connellan ! 





Nora Creina. 


MOORE'S NORA CREINA, TRANSLATED INTO LATIN, 


BY PHILOTHACKER, 


i 

Lesbia habet occulos 

Luxuriose coruscantes, 

Hine et inde ledunt nos 

Nec ferunt quinam sunt amantes ; 

Suavius est aspicere 

Perpauca occuli delicta 

Nore mee dulcis, que 

Nitescunt fulgure amicta. 
O bis—Nora mea cara— 
Ter dilecta, nimis rara, 
Lux amoris, fons pudoris, 
Occulus tuus Nora Creina. 


II. 


Veste mire aureata 

Pergit Lesbia, sed cinctura 

Ita premit, sua fata 

Plangunt Venus et Natura. 

Magis sapit vestis que 

Surgit, cadit, juxta normam 

Venti mitis, tentans me, 

Vix velando Nore formam. 
O bis—Nora mea Cara— 
Ter dilecta, nimis rara, 
Tua vestis, mihi testis, 
Inclyta forma, Nora Creina. 


Ill. 

Miro cum acumine, 

Refulget Lesbia enarrando ; 

Sed lux orbatur lumine, 

Motivum non communicando: 

In sinu Nore recubans— 

Secure dormit Rex Dearum, 

Voluptatem anhelans, 

Quasi lectulo rosarum. 
O bis—Nora mea cara— 
Ter dilecta nimis rara, 
Malo lumen, quam acumen, 
Occulis tuis Nora Creina. 


ADRIAN'S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL. 


BY THE SAME. 


Little rambling, coaxing soul, 
Plastic tenant of this clay, 
Now that thou hast reacked thy goal, 
Whither wendest thou thy way ? 
Fitfu', fretful, pallid sprite, 
Shapeless, fleshless, shivering thing, 
Who shall now thy jokes recite, 
Since from me thou'rt wandering ? 





